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PREFACE. 

The object of this book is to consider the question : 
What is ' the Church ' ? This question is always 
one of vital importance in the settlement of religious 
differences, but it assumes a special urgency at the 
present day. We hear of ' the Church ' and ' Church 
Authority ' in all directions, and it would seem that 
men are becoming more alive to the fact that, if 
Christianity is to be defended at all, it must be 
defended on the basis of some distinct Church 
Authority. 

If the Christian Revelation is to be represented 
by nothing more weighty and trustworthy than 
private judgment, how can it meet the attacks of 
its opponents ? Private judgment means an indefinite 
number of discordant opinions, no two of which 
precisely agree : what strength can it have to meet 
the flood of agnosticism and irreligion to be found 
in these days ? 
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Revelation must rest on the authority of some 
divinely appointed association, or it cannot stand 
at all : on this theory it must be defended, or it 
cannot be defended at all. Our Lord made the 
Church the ' pillar and ground of the Truth : ' if 
that pillar is taken away, or put out of sight, no 
wonder if the Truth appears to be without a founda^ 
tion. Our Lord meant His Revelation to be defended 
by His Church ; if His Church is ignored, no wonder 
His Revelation appears defenceless. 

It is not much good to talk about things unless 
we know what we are talking abbut ; and yet a great 
many people who have much to say about 'the 
Church,' seem to have only the vaguest idea of what 
they themselves mean by the word. The object of 
this book is to urge upon all who believe in a 
Church to consider exactly what they understand by 
it ; to get them to look into the question, and see 
whether they have any definition of a Church in 
their own minds, and what that definition is. If 
they would only do this, I cannot but think that 
controversies would easily be settled. 

I have already written on parts of this subject,, 
in the Credentials of the Church, and the TJireshold 
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of the Church, and I hope this book, Tlie Church,. 
the object of which is to consider more carefully 
the definition of the Church, will be found useful 
to inquiring minds. 

I have begun by discussing the best Anglican 
scheme of Church Authority which I have seen, and 
I endeavour to show that it is an impossible com- 
promise between Authority and Private Judgment,, 
and is liable to all the objections raised against the 
' Roman System.' I then dwell upon what I consider 
the necessary and essential qualities of a Church, 
and try to prove that they are only to be found 
in the Roman Church. 

I ought to say that the first part of the book 
was written some years ago, though since revised. 
This will account for my discussing Dr. Mahan's 
Exercise of Faith, a book which, I dare say, is now 
out of date. However, I have been advised that 
my comments on his book, and answers to his 
difficulties, will still be useful, so I publish them 
as part of the consideration of the nature of a 
Church, which is my principal object. 

St. Elizabeth's, Richmond. 
December, i88g. 
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THE CHURCH: 

WHAT DO ANGLICANS MEAN BY IT ? 



CHAPTER I. 

A SINGLE INFALLIBILITY. 

Introduction — Anglican position — Case for it stated — Same considered 
— Childlike faith — An accurate balance — ' Counterpoise to In- 
fallibility ' — ' The tutored ear ' — Divine faith and miracles — 
' Intellectual cobwebs ' — ' Spiritual honesty ' — ' Juiceless pas- 
tures ' — ' Single infallibility ' — ' Mere verbal consistence ' — 
Galileo — Teacher and Judge — Karl von Gebler. 

The position and opinions of the Anglican party 
in the Church of England, their progress and their 
difficulties, must always be a subject of great interest 
to Catholics. They do not like us very much, it is 
true, and some of their controversialists say very 
bitter things about us, but still we cannot help feeling 
a great sympathy with them. Their principles are 
true as far as they go — although the inconsistency 
of their position must ever prevent these principles 
from doing permanent work — and they love and 
reverence, as far as controversial exigencies will 
B 
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allow them, what we love and reverence — how then 
can we help sympathizing with them ? 

We have, moreover, a special duty towards them. 
We see them so near the Catholic Church, in one 
sense : professing principles which ought to lead them 
straight into the Church : are we not bound to keep 
on doing what little we can towards clearing up 
difficulties, and removing obstacles, so that their 
principles may be able to take their legitimate course 
and bring them into the fold of Christ ? 

At the present moment the case of the Bishop 
of Lichfield, which has excited so much public 
interest, can hardly fail to turn the attention of all 
thinking people to the position held by the Church 
of England, and the authority claimed for it. The 
Bishop of Lichfield is to be tried before the highest 
tribunals of the Church of England for certain external 
practices of ritual. Of course these external acts 
mean something, and are taken by both parties to 
imply certain principles and doctrines. If it were 
not so, no reasonable man would care very much 
whether the minister officiating wore vestments or 
not ; whether he lighted candles or burned incense 
or not; or at which side of the Communion-table 
he stood ; whether East or North. 

These things mean momentous doctrines. Is 
there priestly power or not in the Church of England ? 
Are there real sacraments, or mere external conven- 
tional forms, of no real efficacy? And then the 
question goes deeper — to the groundwork of all : Is 
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there any authority on earth which men are bound 
to obey in such matters? Is there any authority 
able to decide questions of faith? Or is each one 
to go his own way? If there is such an authority, 
where is it to be found ? 

The question is being discussed whether the 
Archbishop has a right to sit in judgment on the 
doctrine or practice of another Bishop, or whether 
a synod of the province is the proper judge, or 
whether it should be referred to the Queen in Council ; 
and many Acts of Parliament are quoted, and many 
precedents cited, but surely when once the subject 
is started, no reasonable man can stop short of the 
real question at issue : Has any one a right to decide 
in religious matters? Can any one judge any one 
«lse ? If so, how is this authority derived ? Such 
an authority clearly must come from God, and every 
one has a right to ask for some theory, at any rate, 
as to how, to whom, and on what conditions this 
authority was bestowed ; and this involves the whole 
position of Anglicans, since they are the party who 
claim to possess a divinely appointed authority for 
what they consider their branch of the Church. 

It seems therefore a time when Catholics should 
carefully discuss these questions, not because we want 
to undervalue or ridicule our opponents, or to take 
advantage of what may appear to be an embarrassing 
situation, but because we want zealous and intelligerit 
men — as we believe a great many of them to be — 
to reconsider the whole position. We are confident 
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that if they can be prevailed upon to do this, a great 
many must necessarily be brought into the Catholic 
Church, and therefore every little effort in this 
direction is likely to do good, if only it is made in 
the right spirit. 

But now comes our difficulty. There can be no 
really useful controversy unless we descend to prin- 
ciples, and compare the logical and intellectual ground 
on which opposing systems rest ; and it is very 
difficult to find the Anglican position anywhere 
clearly put forward. There are indeed many contro- 
versial books and newspapers of one kind — that is,, 
like Dr. Littledale's Plain Reasons against Joining the 
Church of Rome — but these do not profess to give 
any statement of their own grounds, but content 
themselves with finding objections against us — as if 
any number of such objections would suffice to make 
their own position tenable. 

When we want, therefore, to get beyond the 
very unsatisfactory stage of finding fault with our 
neighbours, or answering objections, we are met by 
the difficulty that we do not know what their system 
really is, and how they propose to defend it. Our 
colours show out very plainly, but we can't make out 
theirs. Everybody knows exactly what the system 
of the Catholic Church is — whether he likes it or 
dislikes it — and can choose his own time and way 
of attacking it ; but when we, on our part, want to go 
a little deeper into the controversy, we have little 
more than guess-work to go by. 
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The whole controversy appears to turn on the 
question : " What do you mean by a Church ? " We 
have to do with people who admit, and, indeed, 
loudly proclaim, that there is a visible Church, but 
the question arises, What does a Church mean ? What 
is its nature, and what are its essential attributes? 
It is clear that we cannot hope to arrive at any 
conclusion unless we begin by settling this point. 
We may go on for ever arguing about a Church, if, 
all the while, we mean one thing and they mean 
something else. 

I am convinced that if our opponents could be 
induced to bring clearly before their own minds what 
it is that they mean when they speak about the 
Church, and to give us a precise definition of their 
meaning, we should have advanced a long way in the 
settlement of our differences. 

I wish, therefore, in these pages to go, as carefully 
as I can, into the meaning of 'the Church,' and, 
to do so, I propose first to consider the position 
which Anglicans take up about the Church, and, 
secondly, to draw out as clearly as I can what must 
necessarily be the nature and characteristics of a 
Church instituted by God, and then to compare the 
position of the Roman Church with that taken by 
Anglicans, so as to see which agrees best with these 
essential characteristics. 

Our difficulty, however, is to find out precisely 
what is the position assumed by Anglicans. We 
can, of course, form our own ideas of what it 
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is, and must be; but this is very unsatisfactory.. 
It is like reckoning without your host. Instead of 
being a controversy wjth a living opponent, it is 
rather like setting up a lay figure in order to knock, 
it down again. 

I have therefore taken a book which I met with 
some years ago. It is, to be sure, rather antiquated by 
this time, but as far as I know, the line of controversy 
is now pretty much what it was then, and at any 
rate, the arguments are drawn out with considerable 
force, and are arguments which are likely to come 
up again and again. It is, at least, better than 
putting forward arguments of my own and trying 
to demolish thena. 

The book I mean is The Exercise of Faith : A 
Book for Doubters. By the Rev. Milo Mahan, D.D.. 
It appeared originally in 1851, but was republished 
in 1877, with a Preface by Rev. A. Brinkman, of All 
Saints, Margaret Street. 

It is a book of ability, and is written in a fair 
and argumentative spirit. There are, indeed, some 
passages which Catholics might have wished omitted, 
but still, especially considering that it was written 
at a time of religious excitement, there is not much 
to complain of. 

The general position of the author seems to be 
this. There is a place to be found between authority 
and private judgment. There must be a real teach- 
ing authority in religion, but it need not be of that, 
absolute, imperious character which Catholics attri- 
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bute to it. The author thinks that there can be an 
authority appointed to teach — but subject to the 
personal opinion of those who are to be taught : 
that is, that it can be left to the judgment of indi- 
viduals how far they are to listen, and yet that the 
teaching authority will not necessarily become an 
empty form — or, as it has been concisely put — that 
' authority may be real, without being absolute.' 

The writer brings forward a great many objections 
to the Roman theory, and the object of his book is 
to show that there can be a system of real teaching 
authority in religion which does not present the same 
difficulties. The consideration of difficulties, there- 
fore, forms an important part of the discussion. 

I have given the writer's argument, as fairly and 
as forcibly as I can, in a continuous form at the 
beginning of each chapter, and then I proceed to 
consider what it amounts to, and what has to be said 
on the other side. 

In the first chapter of the Exercise of Faith, 
Dr. Mahan states the question at issue in a passage 
taken from Father Penny's treatise, called The 
Exercise of Faith Impossible except in the Catholic 
Church. The passage is this : ' The principle of 
Catholics is to test what they read by what they hear, 
and that of others is to test what they hear by what 
they read. The one is faith, and the other is only 
opinion! 

This seems rather a vague statement of the 
question. I suppose it means that if God has ap- 
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pointed a guide, that guide must necessarily be our 
ultimate authority in matters of Faith, and its autho- 
rity must be the test of all religious opinions from 
whatever source they may be derived. On this passage 
Dr. Mahan proceeds to argue : and I condense his 
argument in the following way, putting it as forcibly 
as I can, and giving his own words as often as 
possible. He argues : 

I. Our Lord tells us we are to be 'like little children.' 
Here nature herself gives us an illustration of what 
our faith should be like. A child, at first, by instinct 
and nature, implicitly believes what its parents tell 
it. Later on, however, as its faculties strengthen, it 
learns, by observation and experience, that its parents 
are not the ultimate authority, although always to be 
respected. Its first faith is changed for a more dis- 
criminating belief as it 'gradually comes into possession 
of a system of morals and a law of action ' (p. 7)in 
some degree independent of its parents. 

This is a type of Christian belief Faith in the 
teaching of the Church is an instinct and a grace — 
and is like the implicit trust of childhood. As we 
grow older spiritually, other faculties besides that of 
trustfulness are brought into working order. We 
become better instructed, more scientific and intel- 
lectual, and then we learn that, though we are still 
to respect the teaching of the Church, we must test, 
confirm, and modify her teaching — so as to have not 
one single witness but many. 

All authorities ought to have their proper weight 
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'A child's soul is a balance, the scales of which are so 
clean, and so empty, and so equally poised, that a 
feather's weight, in either, will determine any question' 
(p. s). 'The scales of a man's soul are not so empty: 
if they are kept equally clean, however, from sordid 
considerations, they will vibrate with equal facility to 
the smallest weight of truth ' (p. S). If they are so 
kept, then, he is in a childlike disposition for faith. 
He should put into the balance the testimony of 
many witnesses, and allow his mind to be swayed 
impartially by the preponderating weight. 

The weight for these scales should be the testi- 
mony of all his faculties. He will be most childlike 
* who is sceptical with regard to none of his faculties ' 
(p. 6). To change the metaphor : a man ought to 
make of the three-fold testimony of his 'heart and 
mind and soul' (p. 6) a ' triple cord of witnesses which 
is not easily broken' (p. 5). If he does so he will be 
like St. John, who bears witness to ' that which was 
from the beginning, which he had heard, which he had 
seen with his eyes, and which his hands Itad handled, 
of tlu Word of Life ' (p. 7). 

It is manifest, indeed, that there must be more 
than one witness to be interrogated. St. Paul says : 
'Though we or an angel from Heaven, preach any 
other Gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached, let him be anathema ' (p. 9) ; and St. Peter 
significantly adds : ' We have also a more sure word 
of prophecy : whereunto ye do well to take heed ' 
(p. 9), by which he clearly 'makes the written Word 
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a co-witness of his own testimony and that of his 
successors. Nay, by calling it a " more sure word," 
he makes it the more reliable test of the two' 

(p. 9). 

The Apostles themselves, then, established a kind 
of 'counterpoise to the weight of their own infalli- 
bility' (p. lo). The moment they had written any- 
thing, that became fixed, and 'the Word written must 
test the Word spoken ' (p. lo). 

And to show that we are right in thus comparing 
witnesses, we see, in fact, that where this balance of 
testimony, and these different sources of knowledge 
have been used, the Holy Ghost enables a man ' to 
strike the balance among them with childlike facility' 
(p. 14). 'As in a fine piece of music an unmusical 
ear hears only a babel of basses, trebles, altos, and 
tenors, not knowing which is which, and is especially 
unable to catch the air which runs like a silver thread 
through all ; but an ear well trained, distinguishes 
each without effort, and picks out the air from the 
wilderness of sounds, and follows it with a glad and 
unhesitating facility: so faith is the divinely taught 
harmony of a well-balanced soul' (p. 15). 

On the other hand the Roman idea of making 
faith depend on listening to one infallible authority 
is 'an absolute dogmatic despotism' (p. i), and a 
'mere will-worship and voluntary humility of pre- 
ferring the credulous ear to the more wakeful and 
critical understanding ' (p. 6). 

' The bit and bridle of an absolute single infalli- 
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bility would imply that God's children are not to be 
guided but driven ' (p. 1 3). 

The natural result of this is that instead of making 
the simple and ignorant wise, as St. Paul boasts of 
having done, it makes the 'intellectual, and critical, 
and suspicious, such as are generally modern converts, 
become foolish enough to believe any fable' (p. 17). 

The effect of proclaiming the infallibility of one 
authority is to corrupt the very source of all know- 
ledge. Catholics generally must, in practice, receive 
the statements of fact made to them by their pastors 
— such as of the existence of certain indulgences 
(p. 22), or of the working of certain miracles, just as 
if these things were part of the Word once delivered 
to the Saints. 

St. Thomas Aquinas says, ' falsum non posse 
subesse fidei' — so whatever is taught as matter of 
belief must be true. How are the little ones to 
distinguish when two things are preached, one 
abstractedly de fide, the other abstractedly a mere 
matter of opinion, but both laid down with equal 
positiveness of assertion' (p. 21). 

It is clear, therefore, that Romanists must be led 
to give implicit trust to fables. 

'In genuine childhood, a certain credulity is 
graceful and becoming. But when a man gets down 
on all-fours, and tries to play child, it excites only 
a feeling of disgust' (p. 17, note). Indeed, 'these 
practical and popular impostures rot the tree of 
spiritual honesty clear down to the root; and then 
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new dogmas can " conquer History," as often as it may 
please the Pope and the Jesuits ' (p. 24, note). 

Therefore, Faith will be cautious. ' It will seek 
no easy solution by eliminating one or more of the 
witnesses. It will listen to them all. It will test 
them each by each' (p. 25). 

The Anglican Branch of the Catholic Church 
answers questions about authority and private inter- 
pretation 'explicitly enough for practical purposes' 
(p. 11). She says, 'The Church Itath authority in 
controversies of faith,' but at the same time frankly 
commits the Creed and the Bible to all and each of her 
members, as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion, and thoroughly to be believed and received. She 
says plainly enough, Hear us, but with equal distinct- 
ness she says. To the law and to the testimony ; for if 
they speak not according to them there is no truth in 
them. She says practically through all her teachings, 
' He that heareth God, heareth us,' but with that noble 
disdain of mere verbal consistency, which is a mark 
of the true Catholic mind, she says, with equal fear- 
lessness of consequences of man's deducing, ' The 
anointing which ye have received of Him abideth in 
you, and ye need not that any man teach you ' (p. 1 2). 

Such is the line of argument pursued in Dr. 
Mahan's first chapter, which I have drawn out as 
well as I can, and it presents some interesting 
questions for discussion. Let us begin with the 
comparison between the belief which a little child 
has in what its parents tell it, and the faith which 
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Christians have in the Church. There is indeed an 
analogy — but this analogy only serves to bring out 
the distinction more clearly. A child has, at first, an 
undoubting, instinctive, faith in its parents, and then, 
as its faculties develope, its intelligence points out 
that its parents cannot be the ultimate authority. It 
must see that they make no pretence to any special 
commission or means of knowledge which is not 
common to all around, itself included, that the 
subject-matter of their teaching is, as a rule, to be 
ascertained by experience, and, finally, that it would, 
on the face of it, be absurd to imagine that thousands 
of people all placed in a position similar to that of his 
parents can all be infallible — and therefore, whilst 
he continues with increasing faculties to respect his 
parents, he does so, subject to the teaching of other 
authorities. With regard to the teaching of the 
Church, the Christian begins also with an instinctive, 
unreflecting belief, but, as his faculties enlarge, he 
comes to see intellectually that if it be the Church of 
God, appointed by Him to teach men, it must be the 
ultimate authority. He will see that it has, and must 
have, a unique position amongst men, and, by the 
very force of that position, it must be infallible as to 
all the things it is appointed to teach. That faith 
therefore which was instinctive to begin with, as the 
understanding matures, changes — always with the 
assistance of God's grace — to faith resting on more 
intellectual grounds, in which all the powers of the 
mind have a part. 
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As for testing and confirming the teaching of the 
Church by bringing in other witnesses, there is 
abundant opportunity for doing so, in the sense of 
studying to see how the truth taught you by God in 
one way, corresponds, or tallies, if I may say so, with 
what He teaches in another. 

In the sense, however, of testing to see whether 
the Church is teaching you truly or not, it is plain 
that if you are competent to pronounce it to be 
wrong, it is no divinely appointed guide at all. 

2. I next proceed to the rather strange idea that 
the Christian's soul is to be like a perfectly accurate 
balance into which different weights may be cast ; 
which is faithfully to proclaim the preponderance of 
weight, by the side to which it inclines. Does Dr. 
Mahan really consider this to represent faith ? If you 
have a slight preponderance of weight, for example, 
in favour of our Lord's Divinity — and are aware (as 
in such a case you clearly would be) that to-morrow 
the scale may turn the other way, can you be said to 
have any faith in our Lord's Divinity ? I think the 
very simile refutes itself more strongly than anything 
I could say. 

But our author says we are to use all our faculties, 
and to be 'sceptical about none of them,' so as to 
make them a triple cord of witnesses. Here we come 
to the grand fallacy which runs through the whole 
book. The author speaks as if, according to the 
Catholic system, it were necessary to shut out this 
witness or the other ; to neglect this or that faculty 
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or means of knowledge ; to let the understanding 
slumber, and to remain uneducated ; and then he 
fails to see that he is simply begging the question all 
the time ! If the Church is really what she professes 
to be, a guide appointed by God, and the message 
she teaches is a true one, why should we be obliged 
to shut our eyes, neglect witnesses and so forth ? It 
is plain then that he assumes that the Church is not 
such a guide, and that her teaching is not true. Once 
grant that, and obviously there is nothing more to 
argue about. 

3. The next point is one which to me appears very 
conclusive — though, I am afraid, not as the author 
would wish. I would willingly rest the whole, con- 
troversy on it. He says the Apostles ' created,' in the 
very nature of the case, a kind of counterpoise to the 
weight of their own infallibility (p. lb), and quotes the 
passage, ' If an angel from Heaven,' &c. Does Dr. 
Mahan really mean to say that if St. Paul had taught 
the Corinthians (for example) any doctrine, it would 
have been open to them to answer, 'We will not 
receive your teaching because of such a passage in 
your first Epistle.' 

If, on his own showing, his present and his past 
doctrine did not agree, the logical result might be 
that he was not to be believed at all. It might be 
that he never had had the commission to teach, or 
that he had been deprived of it, and was no longer 
an Apostle of God — but to say that he had ' the weight 
of his infallibility ' on both occasions, but was not to 
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be allowed to know the meaning of his own words 
previously uttered, is certainly a remarkable view of 
the case. It seems likewise a strange interpretation 
of St. Peter's words, ' We have also a more sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed,' 
to make it mean that his hearers were to judge of the 
truth of the doctrine he had taught to them by its 
correspondence with the prophecies, and that, indeed, 
the prophecies furnished a surer means of knowledge 
than his own words. 

Surely if St. Peter and St. Paul were the Apostles 
of God, they must have been perfectly aware that their 
doctrine was true, and was in agreement with the 
,' prophetical word,' and that it never could be other- 
wise, and therefore that it must have been quite un- 
necessary for their followers to test it, and that any 
interpretations of Scripture not in accordance with 
their teaching must necessarily be false. 

They would have put the Scriptures freely and 
without fear into the hands of their disciples as 
•profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction,' 
but certainly not that their disciples might test the 
truth of their teaching or find a ' counterpoise to the 
weight of their infallibility.' The only thing that 
would make them hesitate to put Holy Scripture 
before all men, would be the fear lest ' the unlearned 
and unstable should wrest them to their own destruc- 
tion ' (2 St. Peter iii. 16). This is precisely what the 
Catholic Church does now, and has always done. 

4. Dr. Mahan goes on to make the assertion that 
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the Holy Ghost enables the "well-balanced soul' to 
strike a balance of all the different testimonies 
presented to it, and to 'catch the air which runs 
like a silver thread through all ' the sounds it hears. 
Does Dr. Mahan mean to say that the Holy Ghost 
enables every ' well-balanced mind ' (that is, I suppose, 
every conscientious seeker after truth) to take the 
same view of faith that he himself takes? for 
instance, the views that he himself has of the 
Church — or of the Holy Eucharist? — or does he 
mean that the Holy Ghost has taught people to 
take a number of different views? or that one view 
is as good as another ? 

It is difficult to say which opinion is the most 
appalling. I believe there are some sects of Dis- 
senters who maintain that God must enable all who 
honestly look for the truth, to find it in the Bible, 
and therefore that all who do not there find the 
truth, i.e., their own particular religious opinions, 
are, ipso facto, condemned ; but I should hardly 
have supposed that Dr. Mahan would have taken a 
similar line, and yet, I think, he would hardly venture 
to deny that a very large proportion of the Christian 
world thinks differently from himself 

It is all very well, and very pretty, to talk about 
the ' air which like a silver thread ' runs through the 
confusion — but is there an air which can be detected 
by the ' tutored ear ' — that is, which a mind, however 
well disposed, can find for itself without some external 
guidance ? I think all experience is against it. 
C 
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I now come to the objections to the Roman 
theory of making faith depend on one infallible 
authority. 

Here, again, is conspicuous the fallacy which, as 
I before said, runs through the whole argument. 

If an authority is really appointed by Almighty 
God to tell men what is the truth — what can be 
more absurd than talking about 'absolute dogmatic 
despotism,' or ' will-worship,' or the ' credulous ear,' or 
being ' not guided but driven ' ? 

If your guide is really showing you the right way, 
and telling you how to avoid pitfalls and precipices, 
what is the good of talking in this way ? 

Of course if you assume that the guide is an 
impostor, and has no right to lead, and is telling 
you all wrong — then such language is intelligible — 
but that is, obviously, begging the question. It is 
quite conceivable, at any rate, that God should have 
appointed one definite authority to guide men. You 
may prove, if you can, that He has not done so in 
fact — but it is plain that if He has, all these objections 
fall to the ground, so they can have no weight in 
them. 

But, says Dr. Mahan, Catholics must in practice 
receive the statements of their pastors about matters 
of fact — and ' how are the little ones to distinguish ? ' 
(p. 21). 

All this is a complete misunderstanding founded 
on the original error of supposing that Catholics may 
not use their wits, and are obliged, not only to hear 
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the authoritative teaching of the Church, but to 
believe whatever any priest tells them on any 
subject. ' How are the little ones to distinguish ! 
They must be very little ones indeed if they have 
any difficulty about it. Matters of doctrine are 
taught as things revealed by God and decided by the 
Church — they are learned in every Catechism from 
childhood upwards — they are explained and enforced 
by every priest, and they have duties of one kind or 
other, constantly connected with them. Facts, or sup- 
posed facts, such as miracles not recorded in Scripture, 
and so forth, on the other hand, are not taught as re- 
vealed by God — but as human history — depending for 
credit on evidence ; they are not taught as part of reli- 
gious education, but told in some pious books, or given 
by some individual priest as an illustration of well 
known truths, or to enforce some devout sentiment, 
and above all have, generally speaking, no religious 
duties dependent on them. Is it possible for people 
to be so simple as to confuse between such different 
things ? Certainly I never heard of their doing so. 

At any rate it is plain that if religion is to be 
taught at all, there must always be the same danger. 
If faith is to come 'by hearing,' it is aXways possible 
for the simple to confuse between what is part of the 
preacher's mission, and what is his private opinion. 
You may, of course, take the line of saying that 
Protestants are more intelligent than Catholics, and 
do not run the same risk : that, however, is, naturally* 
.a matter of opinion. But St. Thomas Aquinas says : 
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Falsum non posse subesse fidei. I cannot here quite 
follow the author's meaning. He cannot surely 
intend to bring under this axiom two classes of 
things which are ' matters of faith,' in a totally and 
widely different sense? I mean things which are 
matters of Divine faith, and things which are only 
of human opinion. We will hope not for logic's sake. 
But the ' Roman theory as expounded by recent 
writers' leads men to believe in fables. What on 
earth has the 'Roman theory' to do with it? Is 
the writer under the impression that miracles are 
defined as matters of faith? if not, how can the 
Catholic doctrine of the way in which faith is to be 
defined affect them? Of course it is the old story. 
The writer assumes that people are obliged to shut 
their eyes in order to become Catholics (which, 
obviously, he can only do by assuming that the 
claim of the Catholic Church is an unfounded one), 
and proceeds to argue that they must therefore 
believe fables. We see 'modern converts snared 
in the mazes of their own intellectual cobwebs, who 
suddenly become simple and believe in fables' (p. 17). 
This is a style of controversy which really is not 
worthy of Dr. Mahan. It comes pretty much to 
saying that your neighbours are fools, the moment 
they differ from you. Dr. Mahan begins by admitting 
of a number of converts that they are ' intellectual, 
critical, and suspicious.' Does it not occur to him 
that their view may possibly be the right one, or that 
there may be a good deal to say for it — or, at least. 
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that the question cannot gracefully be got rid of 
merely by saying that they have ' suddenly become 
simple ' ? At any rate, they have the advantage of 
a practical knowledge of the Catholic system, and 
have seen both sides of the question. 

I now come to one of the passages which one 
would be glad to see expunged. It is not, however, 
Dr. Mahan, but an editor (apparently a Mr. Hopkins) 
who is responsible for it. The note to p. 17 speaks 
of Father Faber and the Oratorians in a tone which 
cannot but be considered offensive. It says : ' In 
genuine childhood a certain credulity is graceful and 
becoming. But when a man gets down on all-fours 
and tries to play child, it excites only a feeling of 
disgust.' And this, he says, because they appear to 
believe certain miracles. It would be interesting 
to know the intellectual line this gentleman takes. 
With infidels it is plain enough. They assume — 
they do not really attempt to prove, but they 
assume, that miracles have never happened, and 
are impossible : and then, when their neighbours 
believe in miracles, or speak of them, they think it 
reasonable to adopt a tone of supercilious insolence, 
because, according to their theory, such miracles are 
impossible. 

What is the theory of our over-zealous editor? 
He does not profess that miracles are impossible or 
have never happened. On the contrary, as a 
Christian, he fully believes that they have happened,, 
times without number ; and he does not pretend ta 
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have a shred of proof that they may not happen at 
the present day. He cannot deny that our Lord 
says : ' Amen, amen, I say to you, he that believeth 
in Me, the works that I do he also shall do, and 
greater than these he shall do' (St. John xiv. 12); 
and he does not appear to have troubled himself at 
all about the proofs of the alleged miracles. What, 
then, is the ground for the superb contempt which 
his zeal leads him to express for his neighbours ? 

But in another note the same editor tells us that 
' these practical and popular impostures rot the tree 
of spiritual honesty clear down to the root.' 

If he thereby means that any one who imposes 
upon his neighbours, and deludes them by lying 
stories, 'rots idown to the root' his own honesty 
(such as he may have), I cordially agree with him :; 
but if he means that an injury is done to the 
spiritual honesty of men by believing things to have- 
happened — which very well may have happened, but 
which, in fact, turn out to have been mistakes — I 
cannot think he is right. 

If every time we believe a thing to be a fact^. 
which afterwards turns out to be a fiction, an injury 
is done to our 'spiritual honesty,' I am afraid we 
must all be in a very bad way in this world. I dO' 
not think that mistaking fiction for fact is at all 
peculiar to Catholics. 

' Intelligent Romanists,' says Dr. Mahan, ' may be 
as ready as the most incredulous Protestant to laugh 
at the simplicity of the lamb who^ is beguiled into. 
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feeding on such juiceless pasture. But considered 
honestly, and with the slightest play allowed to that 
righteous indignation which no reverence for authority 
can keep from rising up in arms at the sight of 
systematic fraud, are not such things a stumbling- 
block to the faith of the little ones of Christ ? ' (p. 22). 
It is rather a pity that our author's zeal would not 
allow him to pause to consider whether he has any 
sufficient ground for making this charge of ' systematic 
fraud.' It is the sort of charge which a conscientious 
man does not make without very good grounds, and 
here he has none except his own imagination. Does 
he really suppose that Catholics would have any 
difficulty in ' rising up in arms at the sight of 
systematic fraud'? If so, we can only regret that 
he doesn't know a little more about us. He goes on 
to draw a touching picture of the 'lambs' on their 
'juiceless pasture,' or in other words, of a Catholic 
population which has just heard a story of a 
miraculous event — which (we are to suppose) after- 
wards turns out not to have been a miracle at all- 
' No sooner do they hear the story than they pour 
in crowds from their homes and daily occupations. 
They begin perhaps a long and weary pilgrimage. 
They assemble in tumultuous excitement around the 
object of their devotion. And weeks, nay, months, 
are spent in a species of delirious joy, accompanied 
often with every kind of immorality, occasioned by 
faith in a thing which the authorities themselves at 
length pronounce to be a fable ' (p. 23). 
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Let us put all this into a little less poetical form 
and endeavour to see the harm really done. 

A Catholic population hears that a striking miracle 
has been worked in their neighbourhood. They 
know very well that God has worked many miracles, 
when the wants of men seemed to need them. They 
know of no reason why He should not do so again ; 
their own wants naturally appear very pressing, and 
they feel the need of something to encourage them : 
the evidence given appears to their minds sufficiently 
strong, and they believe the miracle. 

What is the consequence? They are full of 
gratitude to God for having condescended to them. 
They look upon it as an encouragement and as a 
ray of light vouchsafed in a dark time. They go to 
the scene of the supposed miracle with great fervour 
(possibly to the detriment of their business), they 
pray a great deal, they go in procession, they hear 
many Masses, they confess their sins, and receive 
the sacraments, and, no doubt, receive many spiritual 
graces in reward of their faith and prayer. Supposing 
the original miracle at last turns out a mistake, 
I do not see how the lambs are very much the worse, 
or that the pasture has been so juiceless, seeing it 
was prayer, devotion, and self-denial. Let us imagine 
it to be an imposture ; I will join heartily with Dr. 
Mahan in condemning the impostor, and have not 
a word to say in defence of his 'spiritual honesty,' 
but still I can't see how the lambs have been much 
injured. What, however, I should like to know, has 
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all this got to do with the ' Roman rule of a single 
Infallibility'? Would not the people be just as 
■easily deceived by false stories if the faith of the 
Church was to be settled by General Council ? or by 
Convocation? or by Act of Parliament? I cannot 
quite see how the broad question of the rule of faith 
is affected by such considerations. 

To conclude, Dr. Mahan says that faith is to be 
cautious, and to ' seek no easy solution by eliminating 
one or more of the witnesses. It will listen to them 
all.' I quite agree. We do not need to eliminate 
any of our faculties. We may and ought to use them 
all : in the first instance, to assure ourselves of the 
credibility and mission of the guide sent us by God, 
and afterwards, not, indeed, to test whether he is 
leading us astray, but to compare the truth as taught 
by our heavenly guide, with the truth as it comes to 
us from other sources. 

Dr. Mahan says that the Anglican Church answers 
questions about authority and private interpretation 
* explicitly enough for practical purposes.' I am 
sorry that I cannot see what the answer is. The 
Church of England seems to be trying to say yes and 
no at the same time, and after many eloquent words 
from Dr. Mahan, I cannot see that she commits 
herself to either yes or no. A 'noble disdain of 
mere verbal consistency,' may, very likely, be a mark 
•of a ' true Catholic mind,' but one really would like 
to know on what principle a number of discordant 
ideas and opinions are to be brought into harmony. 
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It is no use saying that they ought to harmonize 
into ' one air ' like ' a silver thread,' when it is manifest 
to all men that they do not in fact do so. In these 
remarks I have omitted a good many points touched 
on. Some I hope, with the reader's indulgence, 
to treat of when considering the rest of Dr. Mahan's 
book, such as the analogy of the Jewish Church (p. 8), 
and the question of devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the Saints. 

There are two things, however, for which I will 
ask a moment's attention. 

First, what does the author mean by saying 
(p. 20), ' It is said St. Bernard was a holy man : 
but St. Bernard devoted himself to the hyperdulia 
of the Blessed Virgin ; therefore it is argued, such 
worship cannot be mistaken.' It is argued, — who 
argues it? No Catholic would dream of saying 
anything of the sort. The opinions of holy men 
are of course to be respected, but no one imagines 
for a moment that they cannot be mistaken, as in 
fact very many saints have been mistaken. It is for 
the Church, not individual saints, to decide in cases- 
of doubt. 

The second point is that of Galileo (p. 19), in 
which his condemnation is brought forward as an 
objection to the Church's infallible authority in 
matters of doctrine. This case is — and I suppose 
will always remain — more or less of a difficulty to 
some minds, at any rate. As Cardinal Newman 
says : ' Here exceptio probat regulam ; for it is the 
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stock argument.' By this I mean that it is not easy 
to put the Catholic view of the question in such a 
shape as to clear away all difficulty. 

The simple explanation seems to me to be this. 
There are, and must be, two distinct functions in the 
ruler of the Catholic Church. He is Supreme Teacher 
and Supreme Judge, and he acts differently in each 
capacity. For example, let us suppose some book 
to be brought before an ordinary ecclesiastical tribunal 
on a charge of heresy. How does that tribunal 
proceed? It examines the decrees of Popes and 
Councils, and considers how the doctrine of the book 
in question agrees with the wording of them. It 
hears what approved writers have to say on the . 
subject. This proposition is generally said to be rash, 
and presumptuous, the other is commonly considered 
heretical. In the same way the tribunal takes the 
Holy Scriptures, and asks : What is the interpretation 
commonly given to this or that passage by the 
Fathers and approved commentators? In this way 
the doctrine of the book is discussed, and is pro- 
nounced orthodox or heretical as may be. 

The case is appealed, and goes from tribunal to 
tribunal till it is brought before the highest, that of 
the Pope himself. How does he act ? On precisely 
the S3ime principle as the inferior courts, I should say. 
His decision carries with it a greater authority, and is, 
in the nature of things, without appeal, but still it is, 
in kind, just like the decision of the inferior tribunals. 
The Pope is acting simply as Supreme Judge. 
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Now let us take another phase of the same or 
some other question. There is a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion amongst Catholic theologians ; a 
strong and weighty school of writers is maintaining 
views which, at first sight, appear new ; these writers- 
contend that the question has never really been 
brought up and considered, and that their views are 
strictly consistent with the teaching of the Church. 
The question, let us suppose, assumes considerable 
proportions, and the Holy See is called upon to 
decide. Now the Pope decides on a totally different 
principle. He is now no longer the Judge applying 
the ordinary laws and principles of the Church to a 
particular case, following commentators and approved 
writers, guided by precedent, and so forth. He is 
now speaking as authorized TeacJur of the Universal 
Church. He is now, in virtue of his office, deciding 
what is the teaching of the Church, because it may 
no longer be doubtful, and give an uncertain sound. 
He does so, using indeed all human means of in- 
formation and counsel, but relying on the guiding 
power of the Holy Ghost which has been secured to 
him in virtue of our Lord's promise to St. Peter. 

Here we see, I think, two plainly different styles 
of action. We may illustrate this, very imperfectly 
of course, from our own Legislature. The House of 
Lords sits as supreme court of appeal, and also as 
legislative assembly. In one capacity its duty is 
simply to interpret the existing law exactly as any 
inferior court would do : in its other capacity it has 
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not to interpret, but to make law ; to say not what 
has been the meaning hitherto attributed to it by- 
lawyers, but to say, such ought to be, and such hence- 
forth shall be the law. 

The Pope must necessarily be infallible in his 
capacity of Teacher, but he need not be so, and 
certainly is not declared to be so, in his character 
of Supreme Judge. The Vatican Council expressly 
says that he is infallible 'in discharge of the office 
of Pastor and Teacher of all Christians.' 

The case of Galileo then rests on this question : 
Was the Pope deciding as ordinary Supreme Judge ? 
or did he intend to act as Supreme Pastor and 
"Teacher of all Christians? He might have assumed 
either capacity according to his own judgment, but 
Catholics hold that he was plainly acting, in the first 
capacity, as judge, and judge only. 

1. It is not the habit of the Church to decide 
definitely such points as that proposed. 

2. A great many very orthodox people held, and 
were allowed to hold, very similar doctrines, only in 
such a way as to avoid giving scandal. 

3. Even the most zealous opponents of Coperni- 
canism never considered that the Church had intended 
to make the opposing doctrine an article of faith. 

4. The decree condemning Galileo was not pro- 
nounced in such a manner as to make it an ex cathedra 
and infallible decree of the Pope. 

A Protestant writer, Karl von Gebler, in his very 
exhaustive work, shows this plainly enough. 
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' According to these maxims (of Rome),' he says; 
' a proposition can only be made into a dogma by 
" infallible " authority, namely, by the Pope speaking 
ex cathedra, or by an GEcumenical Council ; and on 
the other hand, it is only by the same method that 
an obligation can be laid upon the faithful to consider 
an opinion heretical. But a decree of the Congre- 
gation of the Index does not entail the obligation ; 
for, although by virtue of the authority conferred on 
it, it can enforce obedience and inflict punishment, 
its decrees are not " infallible." They can, however, 
be made so, according to ecclesiastical views, either 
by the subsequent express confirmation of the Pope 
by a Brief in his name, as Supreme Head of the 
Christian Catholic Church ; or by the decree of the 
Congregation being originally provided with the 
clause : ' Sanctissimus confirmavit et publicari man- 
davit,' but the decree of 5 th March, 1616, is neither 
confirmed by a subsequent Brief nor does it contain 
that special formula : and, therefore, in spite of this 
decree, which declared the opinions of Copernicus 
to be " false and contrary to Holy and Divine 
Scripture," it might still be considered as undecided 
and even probable, because the decree might be 
fallible, and did not entail the obligation to adopt its 
sentence as an article of faith ' (p. 236). The writer 
continues a little later : ' Undoubtedly Pope Paul V. 
wished the decree made and privately instigated it, 
as Urban VHI. did the sentence against Galileo; 
and in this sense the former may be attributed to 
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the one, and the latter to the other, and the condem- 
nation of the Copernican theory to both. But in this 
they acted as private persons, and, as such, they were 
not (nor would they now be), according to theological 
rules, " infallible." The conditions which would have 
made the decree of the Congregation, or the sentence 
against Galileo, of dogmatic importance, were, as we 
have seen, wholly wanting. Both Popes had been 
too cautious to endanger this highest privilege of the 
Papacy by involving their infallible authority in a 
decision of a scientific controversy ; they therefore 
refrained from conferring their sanction, as Heads 
of the Roman Catholic Church, on the measures 
taken at their instigation, by the Congregation 
"to suppress the doctrine of the revolution of the 
earth." Thanks to this sagacious foresight, Roman 
Catholic posterity can say to this day, that Paul 
V. and Urban VIII. were in error "as men" 
about the Copernican system, but not " as Popes " ' 

(P- 239)- 

In confirmation of this statement the author sub- 
joins the following quotations : 

' Gassendi remarks in his great work, De inotu 
impresso, published nine years after the condemnation 
of Galileo, on the absence of the Papal ratification in 
the sentence of the Holy Tribunal, and that therefore 
the negation of the Copernican system was not an article 
cf faith. As a good priest he recognizes the high 
authority of the decision of the Congregation, and 
subjects his personal opinions to it. Father Riccioli, 
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in his comprehensive work, Almagestum novum ^ 
published nine years after Gassendi's, reproduces 
Gassendi's statement word for word, and entirely 
concurs with it, even in the book which was meant 
to confute the Copernican system at all points. 
Father Fabri, a French Jesuit, afterwards Grand 
Penitentiary at Rome, says, in a dissertation pub- 
lished there, in 1661, against the Sy sterna Saturnium 
of Huyghens, that as no valid evidence can be 
adduced for the truth of the new system, the autho- 
rities of the Church are quite right in interpreting 
the passages of the Holy Scripture relating to the 
system of the universe literally ; " but," he adds, " if 
ever any conclusive reasons are discovered (which I 
do not expect), / do not doubt tJiat tJie Church will 
say that tJiey are to be taken figuratively" a remark 
which no priest would have made about a doctrine 
pronounced heretical by infallible authority. Cara- 
muel, a Spanish Benedictine, who also discussed the 
future of the Copernican theory, defines the position 
still more clearly than Fabri. In his Theologia funda- 
mentalis, published at Lyons in 1676, after defending 
the decree and the sentence of the Congregation, he 
discusses the attitude which the Church will take 
in case the system should prove indisputably true. 
In the first place he believes this will never happen, 
and if it does, it could never be said that the Church 
of Rome had been in en-or, as the doctrine of the 
double motion of the earth had never been condemned 
by an CEcumenical Council, nor by the Pope speaking 
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ex cathedra, but only by the tribunal of Cardi- 
nals^ * 

The Pope, therefore, as far as he acted in the 
matter, either by condemning GaHleo, or causing him 
to be condemned by the Council of the Inquisition, 
plainly acted as judge and not as teacher of the 
Catholic Church, and refrained from that course 
which would have brought his infallible authority 
into action. 

* Note to p. 236, Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, by Karl 
von Gebler. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NATURE OF FAITH. 

The Anglican case stated — Faith not necessarily sudden or miraculous 
— Cardinal Newman's account of it — Faith in those who err invin- 
cibly — Faith and argument — Nature of the Church's Infallibility — 
Explicit faith— 'Triple cord of witnesses' — Effect of religious 
certainty — Faith and love — Searching for a guide — The ' Mountain 
of Papal Infallibility ' — Continued Divine guidance — Unity of 
spirit — ' Altars of Joseph and Mary ' — Supreme and inferior 
honour. 

In his second chapter Dr. Mahan goes on to discuss 
the nature of Faith, and I should put his argument 
into these words. 

Faith is indeed a gift of God, but not a gift 
suddenly and arbitrarily bestowed, or bestowed on 
' compliance with some single specified condition ' 
(p. 27). Roman writers speak of it as a ' miraculous 
gift, a kind of new faculty bestowed upon him who 
submits to infallible guidance, enabling him to 
believe everything that is told him upon that autho- 
rity, and sealing his soul against all intrusion of 
doubt and mental perplexity. In this way Mr. 
Newman speaks of faith as something that he never 
had before his conversion to Romanism, but which 
he suddenly received then ' (p. 27). In common with 
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the Calvinists, Romanists consider it, not as ' a mustard- 
seed, merely growing from the smallest of all seeds,' 
but as a ' spiritual Minerva springing all at once into 
life, and full armed from the beginning against every 
assault of error and doubt ' (p. 27). 

It is certainly a gift of God, like every other 
good gift ' which cometh down from the Father of 
Lights' (p. 11), but it does not come in this sudden 
and complete form, or necessarily imply a submission 
to an infallible teacher. It is, on the contrary, quite 
■consistent with a great deal of reasoning. This is 
plain from the examples of faith we find in the Holy 
Scriptures. The Centurion in the Gospel was our 
Lord's own example of great faith. In what did his 
faith consist ? Not in ' mere submission to authority,' 
not in 'bare and naked hearing of one infallible 
teacher.' It was rather ' distinguished by that manly 
and vigorous good sense which first believing upon 
evidence (not merely upon authority) afterwards led 
the Centurion with a childlike facility of obedience 
to the spirit of that evidence, to be wiser, so to speak, 
than even his Infallible Teacher ' (p. 28), by bringing 
argument and common sense to bear on what had 
been told to him. 

Such a faith is ' childlike without being childish ' 
(p. 29). Childlike in facility of obedience, manly 
because ' this facility does not spring, as in a child, 
from the impulse of a single force upon the will, 
but is the result out of many forces ' (p. 30). The 
same thing is brought out in St. Peter's Confession. 
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He was blessed, not because he had received 'a 
dogmatic declaration ' from any one. Our Lord 
says : ' Flesh and blood hath not revealed it, but My 
Father in Heaven,' that is, ' his faith was the result 
of reflection on the testimony, in many respects 
conflicting testimony, of several ' (p. 30). Nathanael 
received a less approval. ' He had believed on small 
evidence and his reward was to be that he should 
hereafter believe on greater' (p. 3.1). 

Similarly with the Syro-Phoenician woman. So 
far was her faith from 'hanging on the lips of a 
single authorized witness ; ' that ' it was eminently a 
conviction of the heart and understanding, which 
outran, and (if I may so speak) outreasoned the 
Infallible Teacher, wrestling with Him and refusing 
to let Him go' (p. 31). Yet after all this she was 
rewarded with the blessing ! ' O woman, great is 
thy faith ; be it done unto thee even as thou wilt ' 

(P- 32). 

'On the other hand, the censure upon Philip's 
slowness of belief, and that upon Thomas's doubt, 
are neither of them grounded upon any lack of 
submission, on their part, to positive and explicit 
teachings' (p. 32). On the contrary, it was because 
they were too eager to have some positive solution of 
doubts — the decision of some infallible tribunal such 
as Romanists consider necessary to faith. 

The Holy Scripture is full of instances of great 
faith in which we certainly do not find any of this 
submission to an infallible guide. We may take the 
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Patriarchs of the Old Law, and St. Joseph in the New 
Testament, as illustrations (p. 42). 

Again, we may take St. Paul's definition of faith : 
' Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.' ' Here belief on 
authority, which with Romanists is the essence of 
faith, is not even alluded to' (p. 41). It is, moreover, 
* said by Romanists that nothing can be called faith 
which does not receive every article of revealed 
religion. In two senses this is true. i. Faith, like 
the mustard-seed, must contain within itself the prin- 
ciple of growth, and having once received Christ, it 
receives all truth with Him, He being all in all. 2. It 
must contain within itself the germ of all virtues, 
as knowledge, temperance, charity ; and this being 
the case, it receives at once, in confessing Christ, 
all articles of belief which it shall please Christ to 
reveal. But if the Romanists mean that belief in 
Christ is not faith till it has consciously and explicitly 
received the Creed in its logical and dogmatical 
development, so that nothing remains doubtful or 
obscure, the proposition is sheer nonsense, unworthy 
of a serious answer' (note, p. 33). 

It is plain that faith does not require this clearing 
up of all doubts. Our Lord's own teaching in the 
Gospels, is a combination of 'dogmatic teaching 
implicitly received, and more enigmatical instruction 
leaving room for opinion ' (p. 48). 

We constantly find our Lord giving /^a^-expla- 
nations, and speaking 'less plainly of the Father. 
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than human impatience demanded ' (p. 36). Of this 
a noteable example is to be found in the famous 
dogmatic passage which was such a ' hard saying to 
the Jews, " My Flesh is meat indeed, My Blood is 
drink indeed " ' (p. 36). 

Faith, too, is the more blessed when there is an 
element of uncertainty introduced, 'for if it is true 
that one part of man craves certainty, and suffers 
from any shade of doubt, it is equally true that there 
is another (the intellect we will call it), to which 
temporary doubt comes often as an angel of 
blessing ' (p. 35). 'A system which has no dogmatic 
certainty, but leaves everything in question, is ruinous 
to the spiritual part of our nature. On the other 
hand, one that bars the door against all intrusion of 
doubt, and allows no inquiry, is fatal to the intel- 
lectual part' (p. 35). 

If our Lord had given to His Apostles an explicit 
solution of their doubt it may be questioned whether 
His doing so would have had the effect of increasing 
their love, ' for faith and love are so connected in the 
soul that — as in the race between Peter and John — 
love must outrun faith, or faith will run to no 
purpose ' (p. 37). 

St. Peter says: 'In your faith include virtue, 
temperance, patience, . . . charity.' Faith is to be 
the leader of a band of virtues — and the exercise of 
faith is, to begin with, 'virtue' {i.e., manly vigour), to 
be ' kept steady by temperance,' and ' made perfect ' 
in charity (p. 40). ' The simple faith of implicit 
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submission to visible infallibility is naturally averse 
to knowledge : it gives little scope to manly vigour ; 
it keeps men, wherever it can, to the utmost possible 
extent, in childlike dependence upon external guides ; 
it makes an irreconcileable and inexplicable difference 
between religious and scientiiic belief, allowing not 
even an analogy between them : while, in short, 
St. Peter's description sketches such a process as 
would inevitably separate faith from credulity, and 
carry it safely through the region of doubt into that 
of certainty in any human science, the Roman 
Catholic system practically denies the safety of such 
a process in religion' (p. 41). 

Romanists say that men ought to investigate, but 
that their inquiries should cease when once they have 
discovered an infallible guide. Dr. Newman, for 
example, using a beautiful simile, says : ' Investi- 
gation is the lantern which guides us to the palace 
of truth ; but being once there, we are in such a clear 
light that the lantern is no longer needed ' (p. 33). 
St. Peter, however, answers by telling men to take 
heed to the word of prophecy as ' unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day-star arise in their hearts. If this be the case the 
lantern must still be needed ' (p. 34). 

The view thus put forward by Roman writers is 
indeed grossly inconsistent. If in religious investi- 
gation 'the examination of witnesses, the weighing 
of evidences, the wrestling with difficulties and seeming 
contradictions enable one to decide with unerring 
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confidence that a certain teacher is absolutely and 
infallibly trustworthy, will not a similar course lead to 
similar assurances of faith in other doubtful questions ? 
And if so, is it anything but spiritual sloth to expect 
to arrive at a true and hearty faith in any other 
way?' (p. 32). 'The heaviest mountain that faith 
has ever been called upon to remove is that which 
lies in the way of a reception of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. This mountain, it is said, may be 
removed by a thorough examination of Scripture, 
consent, and antiquity : conducted, of course, in a 
patient and prayerful spirit. If so, why may not 
any other question be settled in the mind in a similar 
way?' (p. 33). 

Much stress is laid by the advocates of Papal 
Infallibility upon the promise of ' guiding the Apostles 
into all truth ' (p. 43), ' but if the promise covers the 
Apostles and their successors, ... it does not imply 
an exemption in the Church from temporary and 
widespread error. Faith borders ever on the region 
of credulity ' (p. 44). 

In the Apostolic times, and ever since, there has 
been a succession of errors, more or less extensive 
in the Church, and the same state of things is 
seen at the present day. 'Whatever errors prevail, 
they are still protested against and attacked ' (p. 45), 
so that there is no ground for alarm. ' It is enough 
for faith that the battle against error is still kept up ' 

(P-45)- 

The particular feature of error has generally been 
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to force something into the Creed ; to give, for 
instance, circumcision a place beside Baptism, not to 
supersede it ' (p. 46). 

' In the present day we are compelled to do battle 
against a system of additions to the Creed, unknown 
to the Apostles, which have gradually crept in, and 
which have a strong family likeness to the corrup- 
tions of heathenism which, at all events, are defended 
by precisely the same arguments that polytheism 
employed' (p. 4S). 'The polytheist, for example, 
would say that in a multitude of gods he worshipped 
the multitudinous attributes of the one true God : in 
Pallas, he worshipped wisdom : in Mars, terror : in 
the Furies, inexorable justice, &c., &c. In all which 
reasoning it would be enough to answer, that ' it is 
written, the Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.' Or, if a more philosophic 
answer were required, we might say that God being 
One, His attributes in their perfection exist only in 
Himself In Himself alone, therefore, they are to be 
worshipped. The goodness of God is embodied as 
perfectly in a ' lily of the field ' as in Solomon with all 
his glory. Yet who would think of worshipping a 
lily ? Who does not feel that to worship goodness 
aright we must trace it to its source, and worship it 
there where it is enthroned, with all other perfections, 
in the bosom of Almighty God ? To worship it any- 
where else is not necessarily to deny, but to dis- < 
member the Godhead. So in the Roman Catholic 
maxim, ' God is just, but Mary merciful : ' the worship 
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of Mary as the embodiment and beauteous reflection 
of Mercy, may not be absolutely a denial of Him, but 
it is to sever from Him one of His choicest attributes ; 
it is to contemplate that attribute apart from Him : it 
is to pour upon Mary's head the precious ointment 
of those warm, affectionate feelings of devotion which 
are the sweetest sacrifice that man can possibly 
offer ' (p. 45, note). 

These ' various additions to the faith received from 
the beginning, do not intend to banish the baptismal 
creed ; their only aim is to be received with it. The 
altars of Joseph and Mary may not displace the altar 
of Jesus (for any show of irreverence in this mode of 
speaking I am not responsible), it is enough that they 
be placed alongside. To Joseph's altar we may carry 
the emotions which are inspired by a sense of paternal 
solicitude ; to Mary's the tender and enthusiastic 
feelings which the contemplation of virginal purity 
and female loveliness, in its highest spiritual type, 
excites in the human breast : but, in the meantime, 
to Thee, O adorable Jesus, what shall we bring, what 
shall we lay upon Thine altar, what shall we associate 
with that great name which is as the " ointment poured 
forth ? " Our gold is already spent ; the frankincense 
of all tender sympathies and emotions has been 
offered at a lower shrine. To Thee we give, there- 
fore, the tribute of the acknowledgment of justice. 
Thou art just ! To Thy altar, or to that of Thy 
Heavenly Father, we bring the Victim of Justice, 
the awful Sacrifice for sin! But I will pursue the 
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painful subject no further. The God we worship is a 
jealous God. With all the explicitness that human 
speech allows, He has declared that He will not give 
His honour to another. And if the position in which 
we are placed, by what is now boldly called " the deifi- 
cation of St. Mary," is one that forces us to hearken 
to the truth through many organs, and to test what 
we hear by a more critical examination than we 
would desire, we should remember that the com- 
mandment of sole worship to God is laid upon each 
individual conscience ' (p. 46). 

Great stress is placed by Roman writers on the 
promise made by our Lord to Peter when He told 
him 'that He had prayed for him that his faith should 
not fail amid tJie sif tings of Satan. Yet, in spite of 
this prayer, he thrice denied his Master, with falsehood 
and prevarication, and with bitter and unnecessary 
oaths. If the same promise applies to the See of 
St. Peter, it may be fulfilled after the same apparent 
failure. Again, our Lord said, "When thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren." If we apply one 
part of this to the Roman See, we should not over- 
look the other. Before the influence of the Roman 
Church shall be a healing and strengthening influence, 
binding Christendom together, it may require an 
entire conversion from the temper and policy of the 
last thousand years. The sword of physical coercion 
— a sword which directly or indirectly, has been so 
wielded by Rome as to cause more bloodshed than 
has ever stained any dynasty on earth — may have 
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to be put again into its place' (p. 50), and it may- 
be necessary for it to lay aside its meddling and 
ambitious spirit before it can claim, as its own, the 
promise made to Peter. 

To conclude, the infallibility which resides in the 
Church, as ' the Body of Christ,' depends not ' merely 
upon the preservation of a certain unity of organi- 
zation,' but ' upon the preservation of the " Unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace." ' ' There is no such 
unity as this in Christendom at large, or in the 
Roman Church particularly. The unity of Rome 
fails to command reverence because it is a unity of 
earthly empire: it is a despotic unity' (p. 51). Such 
being the case we cannot have sufficient confidence 
in its possessing infallibility to make faith solely 
dependent on what it says as infallible teacher. 

This is Dr. Mahan's line of argument, as closely 
as I can give it. A great part of what he says in this 
chapter is grounded on an entire misunderstanding of 
the Catholic doctrine. 

A good deal of this comes naturally enough from 
taking too literally Father Penny's treatise. The 
exercise of Faith impossible except in the Catholic 
Church. 

In point of fact, faith is not necessarily a sudden 
or miraculous gift. It may be granted in a sudden 
and wonderful way as it was with St. Paul, but, 
ordinarily, it follows on proof, argument, and con- 
viction. St. Paul tells us that faith comes by hearing, 
and it is plain that ordinarily faith was granted to 
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those who had listened to the preaching of the Apostles 
with good dispositions. Again, faith does not ' seal 
the soul against all intrusion of doubt and mental 
perplexity.' All men are liable to temptations 
against faith, which they must all bravely resist, and 
they often have occasion, as the Apostle did, to say, 
' Lord, increase our faith ! ' 

Moreover, it is not true that faith essentially 
consists in submitting to infallible guidance, or that 
it is impossible to have any faith outside the Catholic 
Church. 

It is hardly necessary to show that faith did not 
mean following an infallible guide when no such guide 
had been appointed, and, on the other hand, it is suffi- 
ciently plain that ?y there is an infallible guide given 
by God, faith must ordinarily involve accepting the 
authority of that guide, as soon as it is made known. 

Faith implies the willingness of mind by God's 
grace to accept and believe whatever God has re- 
vealed, because He has revealed it, and under the 
conditions on which He has been pleased to reveal 
it, as soon as sufficient evidence has been given that 
He has revealed it. Faith requires a certain amount 
of evidence to rest upon, and there is a point beyond 
which it is a man's own fault if he resists conviction. 
It is impossible for men, however, to say exactly 
where that point is. 

The ordinary way in which this conviction comes 
in the Christian dispensation, at any rate, is by listen- 
ing to the voice of a teacher sent by God ; as 
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' teaching ' was obviously the way appointed by which 
men were to become acquainted with the truth ; but 
any way in which real conviction is brought home 
to the mind may be the foundation of real faith. 
For example, in the Old Law God, by His own 
immediate voice, or by the voices of His prophets, 
gave His servants abundant grounds for being sure 
that He had spoken, and their believing His word 
was faith. Similarly, people out of the Catholic 
Church, at the present day, may have abundant 
grounds for a real faith, for example, in the Incarna- 
tion or the Blessed Trinity. 

But Dr. Newman speaks of it as something he 
never had before his conversion, and suddenly re- 
ceived then (p. 27). I can only say I have never 
seen any such passage in his writings. He says, 
' I was not conscious to myself, on my conversion, 
of any change, intellectual or moral, wrought in my 
mind. I was not conscious of firmer faith in the 
fundamental truths of Revelation, or of more self- 
command ' {History of my Religious Opinions, p. 238). 

On this point, I will quote a passage from Cardinal 
de Lugo, as high a theological authority as there is. 
He says : ' Those who err invincibly about some 
articles of faith, and believe others, are not formally 
heretics, but have supernatural faith, by which they 
believe the true articles of faith, and so from this 
faith acts of perfect contrition can proceed, by which 
they may be justified and saved' (De Lugo, xii. 
350). 
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This does not look much like the doctrine ascribed 
to us by Dr. Mahan. 

In his sermon on ' Illuminating Grace,' Cardinal 
Newman, after contrasting opinion resting upon 
reason, with faith resting upon Divine Grace, proceeds 
thus : ' I have been speaking as if a state of nature 
were utterly destitute of the influences of grace, and 
as if those who are external to the Church, acted 
simply from nature. I have so spoken for the sake 
of distinctness, that grace and nature might clearly 
be contrasted with each other ; but it is not the case 
in fact. God gives His grace to all men, and to those 
who profit by it. He gives more grace, and even those 
who quench it still have the offer. Hence some men 
act simply from nature ; some act from nature in 
some respects, not in others ; others are yielding 
themselves to the guidance of the assistances given 
them ; others may even be in a state of justification. 
Hence it is impossible to apply what has been said 
above to individuals whose hearts are a secret with 
God. Many are under the influence partly of reason 
and partly of faith, believe some things firmly, and 
have but an opinion on others ' {Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations, p. 199). 

This seems like the exact contrary of what Dr. 
Mahan makes him say. 

The essence of faith is to believe on God's 
authority trusting to His being the very truth. It 
is clear that you could not be really doing this if you 
consciously rejected the authority appointed by Him 
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to teach, or, what comes to the same thing, if you 
selected amongst the truths proposed to you by this 
authority, accepting some truths and rejecting others. 
It is clear, moreover, that if, consciously or otherwise, 
you have set aside this authority, there can be but 
few things on which you have sufficient grounds for 
a real conviction. Catholic writers naturally say, 
therefore, that outside the Church there are few things 
held with real faith, and many more held as mere 
matters of opinion, but it certainly does not follow 
from Catholic principles that those out of the Church 
without any fault, have not real faith in the funda- 
mental truths of religion. 

Dr. Mahan goes on arguing that faith is shown 
to be quite consistent with the use of understanding, 
with inquiring, arguing, asking many questions, and 
so forth. He speaks of it (p. 28) not as a 'mere 
submission to authority,' not a ' bare and naked 
hearing of an infallible teacher,' but 'manly and 
vigorous good sense,' 'first believing upon evidence 
(not merely on authority.)' This is one of the great 
mistakes that run through his book. There is nothing 
whatever in the doctrine of an infallible teacher 
to discourage any amount of inquiry, of critical 
research, and close investigation. No question of 
Catholic doctrine is ever decided by authority without 
long and patient investigation, without hearing, again 
and again, all that has to be said about it. Take the 
doctrines decided in our own days. For how many 
centuries have the Immaculate Conception and the 
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Papal Infallibility been discussed ? how many hun- 
dreds of writers have expressed their opinions on 
both sides ? Let us hear Cardinal Newman on this 
subject. ' It is the custom,' he says, ' with Protestant 
writers to consider that, Vhereas there are two great 
principles in action in the history of religion, they 
have all the private judgment to themselves, and we 
have the full inheritance and the superincumbent 
pressure of authority. But this is not so ; it is the 
vast Catholic body itself, and it only, which affords 
an arena for both combatants in that awful, never- 
ending duel. It is necessary for the very life of 
religion, viewed in its large operations and in its 
history, that the warfare should be incessantly carried 
on. Every exercise of Infallibility is brought out 
into act by an intense and varied operation of the 
reason, both as its ally and as its opponent, and 
provokes again, when it has done its work, a reaction of 
reason against it,' . . . and so ' Catholic Christendom 
is no simple exhibition of religious absolutism, but 
presents a continuous picture of authority and private 
judgment alternately advancing and retreating as the 
ebb and flow of the tide ' {History of my Religious 
Opinions, p. 252). 

It may be said, perhaps, that although theological 
questions are closely sifted and thoroughly argued 
amongst the clergy, the lay Catholic, as Dr. Mahan 
says, ' must follow, as the heathen did " even as he is 
led." ' This is a complete mistake. Catholics, educated 
or uneducated, have, as a rule, a far more accurate 
E 
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and intelligent notion of what they themselves believe, 
and why they hold it, than the corresponding classes 
of Protestants. Do we not frequently hear people 
say, 'You Catholics are all so well up in controversy ; ' 
do they not complain of what they call our ' prose- 
lytizing ' propensities ? 

We constantly find Protestants who, for them- 
selves and their friends, avoid controversy with 
Catholics as carefully as possible. Why so? what 
does this mean ? It is clear that they are instinctively 
aware that Catholics generally, instead of being ' led 
like the heathen,' know much better where they are 
going than most of the people they meet This is 
ofEfcn true of the very poor. They may sometimes 
'be ignorant in many things, but they generally have 
a pretty keen and shrewd notion of the principles 
of their religion, as many a man has^ discovered 
on trying a little controversy with an Irish labourer 
or servant girl. 

But it may be objected : how can there be any 
room for the exercise of reason if there is an authority 
able to answer questions infallibly? This objection 
comes from a misunderstanding as to the kind of 
infallibility our Lord has given to His Church. It is 
not a sort of inspiration enabling the Pope to explain, 
at his pleasure, any difficulty in religion, and to give 
infallible answers to any questions that may be pro- 
posed to him as an oracle might do. On the contrary, 
our Lord has left His faith to be worked out, as it 
were, by human means, and gave His own guarantee 
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■of infallibility, not to save His people the toil of 
reading and thought, but to secure them from being 
ultimately led wrong. It is very closely parallel 
with the way in which He established His Church 
upon earth. He co-operated with His Apostles, and 
guaranteed their ultimate success, but He did not 
therefore. spare them the toil and hard fighting by 
which the work was in fact achieved. To quote 
Cardinal Newman again : ' Nor was the development 
•of dogmatic theology which was taking place, a silent 
and spontaneous process. It was wrought out and 
carried through, under the fiercest controversies, and 
amid the most fearful risks' {Essay on Development, 
p. 447). 

The Infallibility of the Pope, then, is not a sort 
of inspiration which makes learning superfluous, but 
it requires and supposes the use of human means, 
the careful consideration of the Scriptures, the tradition 
of the Church, and so forth. Cardinal du Perron 
says, it 'does not consist in his always receiving at 
once from the Holy Ghost the necessary light to 
decide questions of faith, but in his deciding without 
error in matters in which he feels himself enlightened 
by God.' 

There is therefore plenty of room left for that 
exercise of faith (which Dr. Mahan rightly considers 
very profitable), which is given by half-explanations, 
by things less clearly told than they might be, by 
'enigmatical instruction leaving room for opinion.' 
In short, there is no fear that faith will not always 
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be a 'light shining in a dark place/ casting a little 
light here and there, and leaving a great deal in 
darkness, and it is quite certain that in this life we 
shall always see 'as in a glass in a dark manner,' 
however many infallible decisions may be given. 

' It is said by Romanists,' says the editor in a note 
(p. 33), 'that nothing can be called faith which does 
not receive every article of revealed religion.' True, 
but Romanists also explain what they mean, and do 
not say, ' that belief in Christ is not faith till it has 
consciously, and explicitly received the Creed in its 
logical and dogmatical development ' — a proposition 
of which the editor speaks with much zeal. It is 
undoubtedly true that nothing can be called faith 
which does not receive every article of revealed 
religion, as far as you have means of knowing it to be 
revealed, but you may have faith although many 
revealed truths have never been brought to your 
knowledge. I have given a rather full explanation 
of explicit and implicit faith, in the Credentials of 
the Catholic Church, and I need not now go into the 
question. 

I now come to what I consider the great point 
to be discussed with Dr. Mahan. He draws a dis- 
tinction between those who believe on ' one infallible 
authority,' and those who rest upon a number of 
distinct concurrent authorities, striking the balance,, 
and so forth, between them. This latter course he 
considers more intelligent, more manly, more con- 
ducive to the exercise of many Christian virtues than 
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the other. What I want to ask is : can any line be 
drawn between the two without giving up the whole 
principle of authority ? Supposing you have tried all 
the different sources of knowledge — the different 
witnesses that Dr. Mahan talks about — and they don't 
agree, or you think they don't agree, which are you 
to follow? Are you to give up your own opinion 
and follow authority, or are you to disregard authority 
and follow your own opinion ? To take for example 
something which Dr. Mahan would consider as un- 
doubtedly decided : supposing a man by ' consulting 
witnesses,' by reading the Scriptures and the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, by reasoning and so forth, had formed 
an opinion distinctly opposed to the decision of the 
Council of Nicea — that is, against the Divinity of our 
Lord ; is he to give up his own opinion, or to reject 
the decree of the Council ? If the first, how is he at 
all better off in regard to ' manliness,' and all the 
other excellent results of a ' triple cord of witnesses,' 
&c., than one who gives up his opinion to the decree 
of the Vatican Council, or to any ex cathedra decision 
of the Holy See ? On the other hand, if he ought to 
stand to his own judgment, and reject the decree of 
the Council, every idea of authority is surely at an 
end, and you have arrived at a ' system which has no 
dogmatic certainty, but leaves everything in question ;' 
which, as Dr. Mahan truly says, is 'ruinous to the 
spiritual part of our nature' (p. 35). 

You may say he ought to weigh well all the 
arguments, and consider deeply the authorities, but 
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that when the deliberate voice of the Church is 
against him, he ought to consider it as the pronounce- 
ment of God. True ; but that is exactly the Catholic 
system — and open to precisely the same objections — 
(if any). 

Dr. Mahan may also say that the ecclesiastical 
decisions which he recognizes, are such as to leave no 
room for differences ; that the doctrine they teach is 
so plain that the ' other witnesses ' he speaks of cannot 
contradict them. That, however, is a view which can 
hardly be maintained, and which a very slight know- 
ledge of real life would refute. I think, therefore, that 
he fails to show that there can be any kind of 
obedience to authority, more than a mere name, 
which is not liable to the objections he makes to the 
Catholic rule of faith, in exactly the same way. 

There is another point on which I should like to 
join issue. It is this. Dr. Mahan speaks of religious 
certainty as a thing rather prejudicial both to the 
intellect and to the heart. He says : a system ' that 
bars the door against all intrusion of doubt and allows 
no inquiry, is fatal to the intellectual part ' of man's 
nature (p. 35). Again, that 'faith and love are so 
connected in the soul that — as in the race between 
Peter and John — love must outrun faith, or faith will 
run to no purpose ' (p. ■i,'j'). 

Can any one seriously maintain that certainty, of 
any kind, is an injury to the understanding of men ? 
How can it possibly injure the intellectual part of our 
nature to be certain of any truth, whether in the 
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natural or the supernatural order? If God had 
revealed for example the Divinity of our Lord in 
such a manner that it could not possibly be called in 
question, how could that be an injury to the under- 
standing? If He clearly reveals the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist, does the 
intellectual part of our nature require that it should 
be left uncertain ? 

Again, if the doctrine of the Atonement is revealed 
so that we cannot doubt about it, is love thereby 
prevented from outrunning faith, so that 'faith will 
run to no purpose ? ' 

The whole argument seems such a paradox that 
one cannot help thinking that Dr. Mahan meant to 
say that a thing taught as certain, which was not 
really certain, was injurious — that is, that he is (as I 
said before) unconsciously begging the question and 
assuming that the claims of the Roman Church are 
unfounded, and her doctrines untrue — the very thing 
he is trying to establish. 

But, Dr. Mahan goes on to say, Romanists profess 
to allow investigation, but then they would limit its 
use to finding an infallible guide, and tell us to lay 
it aside the moment we have found him. Your 
investigation is only a ' lantern to guide you to the 
palace of truth,' whereas, in fact, if investigation can 
teach us that road, it ought to be able to teach us 
everything else. This is a long subject, and one 
which I have treated at length in the Credentials of 
the Catholic Church. 
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It does not at all follow that because reason can 
and ought to find the guide, it can also find the road 
this guide has to show. The characteristics of a 
guide, in the nature of things, must be such as to be 
apparent to mankind generally. He must, in some 
way or other, address himself to the very nature and 
senses of those to whom he is sent, so that all may 
be able to recognize him. In this way came the 
prophets sent by God. With such signs as this, the 
Apostles went out with authority to teach — and with 
the same, the Church now addresses herself to men. 
I do not mean that at some times, and under some 
circumstances, these signs, which ought to be so clear, 
may not become uncertain — still the nature of them 
is that they are meant to be judged of by human 
reason, and are calculated for the understandings of 
all men. 

It does not therefore follow that all men can judge 
of abstract truth. The truth of religion, and indeed, 
of all abstract truth, is far above the powers of the 
mass of men, and the sort of proof by which doctrines 
are to be judged is, of its own nature, quite in- 
accessible to them. This kind of investigation is, 
moreover, as I have tried to show, quite inconsistent 
with an authoritative guide. If you have a guide pro- 
vided for you whom you are to follow, you cannot also 
be called upon to find out the way. You may choose 
one or the other alternative, but you cannot have both. 

There is another reason against this sort of 
investigation to which I shall have to refer again. It 
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is this. It is almost or quite impossible for men to 
have a real and accurate knowledge and appreciation 
of the truth till they have embraced it. For example, 
the Jewish and Pagan world could not possibly have 
judged to any purpose of the truths the Apostles 
came to teach them, so as to know whether to accept 
them or not — if for no other reason — because they 
could not form anything like a reliable judgment as 
to what those truths were, as to their real significance 
and bearing, until they had accepted them. So I 
consider it must always be : those outside can but 
form a very vague and inaccurate idea of what the 
truths taught really are : nothing can be a better 
illustration of this than the utter want of comprehen- 
sion of the Catholic Faith in the very book I am 
considering. 

Dr. Mahan says that ' the heaviest mountain that 
faith has ever been called upon to remove is that 
which lies in the way of a reception of Papal In- 
fallibility ; ' and that ' this mountain, it is said, may 
be removed by a thorough examination of Scripture, 
consent, and antiquity' (p. 33). This is quite a 
mistake ; no Catholic says anything of the kind. 
The mountain — if mountain it be — is not removed by 
examination of Scripture, or any other sort of private 
judgment, but by listening to the teaching of the 
Church. It is decided by exactly the same authority 
that defined the Divinity of our Lord at the Council 
of Nicea. No doubt in both cases there was plenty 
of examination of ' Scripture, consent, and antiquity,' 
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but the acceptance of the doctrine, in each case,, 
depends upon the judgment of the Catholic Church. 
Dr. Mahan compares the doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
to a mountain — and yet those who follow his views 
profess some sort of authoritative and infallible 
teaching in the Church : can they point out any way 
in which the Church can teach infallibly, or really 
teach with authority, which is less mountainous? 
I mean, which does not present difficulties quite as- 
great? Would it be much easier to believe in the 
infallibility of a General Council ? Neither a Council 
nor one man can decide infallibly except by a direct 
gift from God. Is it much easier to believe that a 
majority in a Council of Bishops has received that 
gift, than to believe that it has been bestowed on the 
successor of St. Peter ? 

Dr. Mahan speaks of the 'stress which the 
advocate of Papal Infallibility seems to lay upon the 
promise of guiding the Apostles into all truth.' He 
says : 'If the promise refers to the guidance of 
inspiration, it was fulfilled of course in Apostolic 
times, and the entire Creed was then once for all 
delivered, nothing being kept back which could be 
profitable to Christians ' (p. 43) ; and he proceeds to 
argue that this was compatible, as we learn from 
Scripture and history, with a great deal of ' temporary 
and widespread error,' particularly in the shape of a 
tendency to making additions to the Creed. Such, 
he considers, is the state of things now, and, he says, 
moreover, that 'whatever errors prevail, they are 
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still protested against and attacked,' and that 'it is 
sufficient for faith that the battle against error is still 
kept up' (p. 45). 

How, it may be asked, can this 'guiding to all 
truth' be considered as sufficiently fulfilled by the 
Creed given to the Apostles, when it is plain that this 
Creed absolutely required subsequent explanation? 
For example : we all know the history of the Arian 
heresy. We know how large and powerful a body 
in the Church, three hundred years after the Apostles, 
taught that our Lord was not truly God, but was 
only a creature. Did the Church require Divine 
guidance in deciding this question or not? Are we 
to consider the decision of the Council of Nicea as 
simply the opinion of unauthorized individuals without 
any claim to Divine guidance ? If not, how can it be 
said that the promise, on which the Church relied, 
had been fulfilled and had come to an end, three 
hundred years before ? 

The world was then, as it is now, full of ' temporary 
and widespread error.' True, and how did the 
Church meet that state of things? The Church 
assembled its bishops,and pronounced definitively what 
was truth and what was error, and required all men 
to acquiesce in its teaching. It did so in the times 
of the Apostles, in the fourth century, and in most 
succeeding centuries, and certainly was not contented 
with ' protesting against and attacking ' error, in the 
sense of allowing individuals to write protests against 
what they personally considered wrong. 
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There were plenty of errors, but surely it is a 
matter of obvious history that the course the early 
Church took with regard to error was precisely the 
course which the Roman Church takes to this present 
day, and which none but the Roman Church can 
venture to adopt. 

Dr. Mahan gives an explanation of our Lord's 
promise to St. Peter in the words, ' Thou being once 
converted, confirm thy brethren ' (St. Luke xxii. 32). 
This promise, he says, is quite compatible with 
St. Peter's fall, and took effect on his conversion : 
it may reasonably be considered also compatible 
with a grievous fall on the part of his successors, 
and may be waiting for its fulfilment till they are 
converted : that is till they have turned away ' from 
the temper and policy of the last thousand years ' 
(p. so). 

It would naturally be understood that the com- 
mission given to St. Peter would not come into force 
so long as Christ was visibly present Himself It 
was obviously given in anticipation of the time when 
' the Bridegroom should be taken away ' from them. 
St. Peter's fall was one foretold, at the time, to happen 
before our Lord's departure. These circumstances 
do not therefore in any way interfere with a distinct 
commission to St. Peter and his successors, taking 
effect from the time of our Lord's Ascension. To 
say, however, that the promise was to depend upon 
the fall and conversion of his successors, of which no 
prophecy had been given, and on which it was left to 
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the private judgment of individuals to decide, is to 
deprive the promise of all meaning. 

The question, however, of the Pope's infallibility, 
as I have said before, does not depend upon this or 
any other test, but ultimately rests upon the deci- 
sion of the Catholic Church. It is for the Church to 
say who is her appointed ruler, and what are his 
prerogatives. 

I am sorry to see Dr. Mahan speaking of 'the 
sword of physical coercion,' and of ' more bloodshed 
than has ever stained any dynasty on earth.' I 
thought that all sensible men, at the present day, 
were pretty well aware that persecution and 'the 
sword ' in one shape or other, was by no means 
peculiar to the Church of Rome. Surely it is well 
known that in those days all religious bodies used 
force, and that the Church was frequently compelled 
to do so in self-defence. The Church of England, 
at any rate, is not in a position to say much about 
persecution, and it seems better for all parties to 
avoid so unpleasant a subject of recrimination. 

Dr. Mahan concludes his chapter by arguing that 
the unity promised was to be ' unity of spirit in the 
bond of peace,' and that 'Rome fails to command 
reverence, because it is a unity of earthly empire : it 
is a despotic unity' (p. 51). 

St. Paul certainly does exhort the Ephesians to 
walk worthy of their vocation, and to be ' careful to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,' as 
our Lord Himself had said, ' Peace I leave' unto you. 
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My peace I give unto you : not as the world giveth, 
do I give unto you ' (St. John xiv. 27). 

Notwithstanding this, however, our Lord was very 
far from promising that His disciples should always 
have peace externally. On the contrary, He says : 
' Do not think that I came to send peace upon earth ; 
I came not to send peace, but the sword. For I came 
to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother ' (St. Matt. x. 34). The 
plain meaning of this clearly is that although His 
faith, if rightly received, was calculated to give that 
peace ' which surpasseth all understanding ; ' yet that, 
coming into a world which was not willing to receive 
it, and where men at times would ' not endure sound 
doctrine,' it would, in fact, very often bring ' not peace 
but the sword.' No one, I think, can deny that such 
has been the case since the commencement of Chris- 
tianity. 

Does Dr. Mahan really mean to say that our 
Lord's promises were to be dependent upon the union 
of professing Christians in the bond of peace, and 
were to be in abeyance till they were all so united ? 
I should think it hardly possible to take such a view 
of them. Of course he can maintain that the pre- 
tensions of the Roman Church have been opposed 
to that peace, because they were unfounded — which 
is begging the question : but it is manifest that, if 
the Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff was really 
appointed by Christ, all the dissensions arising from 
jt are due, not to the Holy See, but to the disobedience 
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■of those who reject a divinely established authority. 
I say this, assuming, for argument's sake, that the 
authority of the Holy See has been the cause of 
dissension, whereas, in fact, it has been the great 
instrument of the peace and unity which Christendom 
has enjoyed. 

What does Dr. Mahan mean by calling it a ' unity 
of earthly empire'? Does he maintain that the 
Catholic world is kept in obedience to the Pope by 
physical force ? It is certainly rather a large asser- 
tion to make considering that the Holy See has been 
almost without worldly power for centuries, and that, 
at this moment, there is not a Government on earth 
which is not openly or secretly opposed to it. I think 
it can hardly be denied that the Catholic Church is 
an empire, not by virtue of the power of the world, 
but in spite of it ; how then can it be called a ' unity 
of earthly empire '? 

I have left to the last the consideration of what 
Dr. Mahan and his editor say of the devotion to 
our Blessed Lady and the Saints. This is indeed 
a serious question. If the devotion paid to our Lady 
were really such as they describe it, there can be no 
question that it would be simple idolatry. But it is, 
in fact, nothing at all like it, and the accusations can 
only be met by positive denials. There is not a 
'strong family likeness' between our devotion and 
the ' corruption of heathenism ' — except to those who 
know nothing about it — and it is not 'defended by 
precisely the same arguments,' or any resembling 
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them. We do not say that in the saints ' we worship 
the multitudinous attributes of the one true God ' 
as the pagans worshipped in Pallas, wisdom ; in Mars, 
terror ; and so forth : we do not worship our Lady 
as the ' embodiment and beauteous reflection ' of 
His mercy. We do not dream of worshipping good- 
ness otherwise than in its source, 'where it is en- 
throned with all other perfections in the bosom of 
Almighty God,' or contemplate any ' attribute apart 
from Him.' To do so would undoubtedly be to 
' sever from Him one of His choicest attributes ' and 
to ' dismember the Godhead,' since, as the writer truly 
says, ' His attributes, in their perfection, exist only 
in Himself (p. 46, note), and to worship them apart 
from Him, and ' embodied ' in any creature whatso- 
ever, would be an act of detestable idolatry. 

We do not place the ' altars of Joseph and Mary ' 
alongside the altars of Jesus, in the sense in which 
our opponents mean, at any rate. We do not spend 
our gold and offer our frankincense at a ' lower shrine ' 
(p. 46), so as to have nothing left for the altar of 
Jesus, but 'the tribute of the acknowledgment of 
justice.' To do so would be an abominable impiety. 

Protestants do not seem to have the slightest 
notion of the constant and tender devotion to our 
Lord which is the very life of the Catholic Church. 
People who talk as Dr. Mahan does, cannot know 
anything of the incessant devotion which Catholics 
practise to Jesus in the Holy Eucharist ; of the 
thousands who hear Mass every day, and come to 
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visit our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament all day long, 
or of the constantly recurring Benedictions and 
Expositions of the Blessed Sacrament, which the 
Church enjoins. On every occasion of joy or sorrow, 
hope or fear, the first idea of the Catholic Church 
is to call on her children to rally round our Lord in 
His Eucharistic Presence. The Blessed Sacrament 
IS exposed, and people come in thousands to pour 
out their troubles or their thanksgivings before Him. 

Again, they can know nothing of the numberless 
ways in which the Church excites our devotion to 
our Lord's Passion. The devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, to the Precious Blood, and many others, are 
direct and immediate addresses to our Lord, of the 
tenderest and most devotional kind. Of all this 
devotion, writers such as Dr. Mahan seem to know 
absolutely nothing. Who, for instance, could be 
familiar with the devotion of the ' Stations of the 
Cross,' so constantly practised amongst Catholics in 
public and in private, and yet venture to talk of our 
giving our affections, and 'spending our gold and 
offering our frankincense at a lower shrine ' ? 

I was saying just now how difficult it was for 
those out of the Church to form any accurate or 
adequate notion of what her doctrines really are. 
This is well illustrated by Dr. Mahan's remarks on 
devotion to our Lady. It is in vain that Catholic 
writers go on protesting against such views as those 
here put forward, and trying to explain what they 
really mean. It is in vain that hundreds, who have 
F 
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been themselves Protestants, and have entered the 
Church in mature life, join their protest. Protestant 
writers go on forming their own theories of what is, 
and must be, the Catholic doctrine, and its bearing 
and results. They judge from a theological expres- 
sion here, and a practical phrase there, and, by 
their deductions from these, they settle the Catholic 
doctrine. They are, in short, to use Cardinal Newman's 
simile, like the celebrated tailors in the island of 
Lapurta who suited their customers not by measuring 
them in a common-place way, but by taking their 
altitude with a theodolite, and calculating their pro- 
portions by algebra. It is, no doubt, the fault of 
their position ; they have no personal acquaintance 
with the Catholic faith about the saints, and other 
doctrines, and proceed therefore to deduce what it 
must be from such stray facts, and words, as may 
come under their cognizance, the real meaning and 
drift of which they cannot understand. Every 
Catholic, even the most ignorant, knows that such 
views of the Catholic faith are entirely false, and, 
though no doubt put forward by the writers in all 
good faith, are, in fact, a gross calumny. 

Cardinal Newman says : ' Only this I know full 
well now, and did not know then, that the Catholic 
Church allows no image of any sort, material or 
immaterial, no dogmatic symbol, no rite, no sacra- 
ment, no saint, not even the Blessed Virgin herself, 
to come between the soul and its Creator. It is face 
to face, solus cum solo, in all matters between man 
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and his God. He alone creates ; He alone has 
redeemed ; before His awful eyes we go in death ; 
in the vision of Him is our eternal beatitude ' {History 
of my Religious Opinions, p. 195). 

Every one who has experience of the Catholic 
Church will acknowledge that this is strictly true, 
and would shrink with horror from any sort of 
devotion which really interfered with the supreme 
and incommunicable worship due to God, or our 
immediate dependence upon Him. 

But how about the ' altars to Joseph and Mary,' 
beside the altar of Jesus? Do not the beautiful 
altars to our Lady we sometimes see, prove that the 
worship paid to her is something like that given to 
God ? I might just as well argue that, in Richmond, 
for example, the Church of England has a Church 
of the Holy Trinity, and also one, twice as gorgeous, 
of St. Mathias, and that therefore there must be a 
parity between the honour it means to give to God 
and to the Saint. 

If Dr. Mahan condescended to answer such an 
argument at all, I think he would say the churches 
were those of the Holy Trinity, and of St. Mathias, 
in quite distinct senses ; that, in fact, every church 
was a Church of the Blessed Trinity, and that the 
worship of God was precisely the same in both 
churches. 

That is exactly the answer I have to give to him 
about altars. Altars are called the altars of Mary 
and Joseph, and those of our Lord Jesus, in totally 
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distinct senses. Every altar is the altar of Jesus, 
where, in the Mass, our Lord is High Priest and 
Sacrifice ; where the Sacrifice of Thanksgiving and 
Praise, the holocaust and sin-offering, is offered to 
the Eternal God alone ; and that, in point of fact, 
the Mass said at all altars is identical. I do not 
mean to say that tables are not sometimes set up 
before statues of our Lady, on which candles and 
flowers are placed, but they are not really altars at 
all. It is absurd to ^peak of these as ' altars of Mary ' 
in the smallest degree as comparing with the altar 
of Jesus, the altar of God. 

The doctrine of the Catholic Church in this matter 
is very simple. There are two sorts of honour- 
First, Supreme or Divine honour. This belongs to- 
God alone, and is incommunicable, and it would be- 
idolatry to give it to any creature whatsoever. This 
is given to Him as the beginning and end of all 
created things, as the source and fountain of all being^ 
and of all good, for ' of Him, and by Him, and in 
Him are all things.' This is different from any other 
honour, not in degree, but in kind. 

It is manifest, however, and confirmed in every 
page of Scripture, that there is another sort of honour 
which may, and must, be given to creatures, All the 
rational creatures of God have a right to honour 
in proportion to what God has given to them. If 
God has bestowed upon them exceptional gifts, and 
made them His ministers, His stewards, and 'set 
them over many cities,' it is plain that they have 
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a right to honour. ' Render to all men their dues, . . . 
tribute to whom tribute, honour to whom honour' 
(Rom. xiii. 7). 

There can be no possible ground for drawing a 
line, and saying, those who have received intellectual 
gifts and worldly position shall be honoured, but 
those who have received spiritual gifts and become 
the special friends of God may not be honoured. 
A man is the minister of God in temporal things, 
and he ought to receive due honour ; can any one 
say he ought not to receive as much honour if he 
is placed over spiritual things, and made the instru- 
ment of spiritual blessings ? If a sovereign is placed 
by God on an earthly throne, we may certainly 
honour him, and ask his favour : is there any reason 
why we may not honour those whom He has ap- 
pointed to 'sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel ' ? 

We may ask and beg and entreat as much as 
we please of the ministers appointed by Him over 
temporal things, why may we not ask for spiritual 
things also from those whom He has made ministers 
of spiritual blessings ? 

Nothing is more plain than that God makes His 
■creatures the channels of spiritual graces as well as 
■of temporal blessings, and one of the means by which 
they are communicated is prayer. Constant mention 
is made of prayer as a means by which God's grace 
has been obtained for others, why then may we not 
ask it? 
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But cannot it be said that the honour given to 
creatures, the trust placed in thefn, the affection 
lavished upon them, interferes with the honour due 
to God? Certainly not. If it did so, it would 
plainly be unlawful to give any such honour, and the 
result would be that the Christian religion would 
have the effect of discouraging all the natural feelings 
of homage, reverence, and affection with which men 
ought to regard those who are set over them, whereas 
it certainly does not do so. ' Be ye subject to every 
human creature for God's sake,' St. Peter says, and 
everywhere we find religion encouraging such feelings. 

If it were true that wherever you gave way to 
tfender and loving and enthusiastic feelings for creatures 
you were necessarily ' spending your gold ' and ' offer- 
ing your frankincense at a lower shrine,' so as to have 
little left for Almighty God, such feelings would 
manifestly be wrong. Every one knows that it is. 
not so, and that these feelings do not clash. You 
may, for instance, have as tender, reverential, and 
devoted a love as you wish, for your mother, but it 
does not, or, at any rate, need not interfere, and 
ought not to interfere, at all with what you owe to 
God. The reverence given to the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints is, in its nature, exactly the same as the 
honour given to creatures upon earth. Of course it 
has a more distinctly religious character, as being 
more directly connected with religion and the spiritual 
world, and it is in proportion to the greatness of the- 
gifts we believe them to have received from God,, 
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and to the share which we believe them to have 
in the dispensing of His favours. St. Paul says of 
the angels : ' Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
to minister for them who shall receive the inheritance 
of salvation ? ' (Heb. i. 14). We need have no difficulty, 
therefore, in believing that the saints, reigning with 
Christ, have a share in continuing that great work 
which was their special occupation here, and ' minister 
for those who shall receive the inheritance of salva- 
tion.' 

The Blessed Virgin, of course, is placed in an 
exceptional position, and receives an honour above 
others, though of exactly the same nature. No one 
who really believes the Mystery of the Incarnation 
can fail to see that her position is one of pre-eminent 
dignity, and that she must always be ' blessed amongst 
women' and above all creatures. The more vivid 
the belief in the Incarnation is, the greater is, and 
always has been, the honour paid to Mary ; indeed, 
one of the great objects of the Church in encouraging 
special devotion to her is that this spirit necessarily 
keeps up a full and devout faith in the Incarnation. 

The chief difficulty of the Catholic doctrine about 
the saints is a difficulty about words. Human 
language is not able always to distinguish adequately 
between the different sorts of honour. The same 
terms are frequently used of both kinds of reverence, 
and are applied indifferently to God and to the saints. 
For instance, the people ' believed the Lord and His 
servant Moses' (Exodus xiv. 31); 'the sword of the 
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Lord and Gideon' (Judges vii. 19) ; they 'worshipped 
the Lord and the King' (i Chron. xxix. 30) ; to take 
expressions as found in the Anglican version. 

Such words as worship ' and adore ' are constantly 
found used of creatures, and indeed there is no 
reason from the derivation of the words why they 
should not be so employed. 

Catholic writers are therefore compelled, when 
they would be very accurate, to invent such words 
as Latria, Dulia, Hyperdulia, but these certainly have 
an alarming sound, and we cannot expect poets and 
preachers to use them, nor can we expect that they 
will adapt themselves readily to devotional purposes. 

I have two more things to say before concluding. 
The first is this : Dr. Mahan says ' the position in 
which we are placed by what is now boldly called 
" the deification of St. Mary." ' 

Boldly called by whom? He does not attempt 
to bring forward any proof that such a phrase is in 
use amongst Catholics, and such a statement, without 
any sort of proof, is a very serious charge for any 
author to make. Such an expression, or something 
of which it is supposed to be a translation, may 
possibly have been used by some writer, but I have 
no doubt the meaning was sufficiently plain from the 
context : at any rate, I should like to see the context, 
and if Dr. Mahan had any such passage in view, it 
would have been only fair to refer to it. In the 
absence of such reference, I can only say that I never 
heard of such an expression or anything like it. 
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The other is concerning the text from the Revela- 
tions which is so often brought against us : ' See thou 
do it not : I am thy fellow-servant ' (Apoc. xix. 10). 

Now this text may mean (i) That it is unlawful 
to give to any creature the honour which is exclusively 
belonging to God. (2) It may mean that it is un- 
lawful to give any honour to any creature. (3) It 
may mean that the particular honour given on the 
particular occasion was, for some reason or another, 
an unbecoming and unfitting honour. 

The first explanation is one in which all Catholics 
will cordially agree. The second suits Protestants 
quite as little as ourselves, since all of them — with 
perhaps the exception of the Quakers — consider it 
quite lawful to show marks of respect to creatures. 

Therefore the obvious conclusion seems to be that 
the prohibition was uttered because, through a mistake, 
St. John was really honouring the angel as God, not 
with the sort of honour which may, and ought to be 
given to creatures, but with a Divine honour which 
may be given to God alone. From this text, there- 
fore, nothing can be deduced that really touches the 
question at issue. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE FATHERS ON CHURCH AUTHORITY. 

The Anglican case stated — St. Vincent of Lerins — ' Universality, 
Antiquity, Consent' — St. Jerome and St. Augustine — The heathen 
coming to St. Chrysostom —Divinely appointed governments — 
St. Cyprian and the Pope — Firmilianus — A ' Rhetorical age ' — 
When the Pilot came on board — ^Argument for the Pope's 
Supremacy — Infallibility defined too late — and comes with four 
'special marks.' 

In his third chapter, Dr. Mahan discusses the 
testimony of early times. He argues thus : It is 
plain from the writings of the Fathers that 'the 
notion of a single infallible witness is one of very 
modern origin' (p. S3). If it were not so, we should 
of course find early writers appealing to this one 
infallible witness ; instead of which we see a number 
of different tests put forward by different writers 
for discovering truth, which are not consistent with 
the existence of such a witness. 

For example, St. Vincent of Lerins says : ' Often 
have I inquired, with great care and much earnest- 
ness, of very many men, eminent for holiness and 
doctrine, how I might, by some certain, and, as it 
were, general way, discern the truth of the Catholic 
faith from the falsehood of heretical pravity : and 
have always received from all of them, an answer 
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of this sort : that I, or any other person, wishing to 
detect the frauds of heresies as they rise, and avoid 
their snares, so as to keep himself in a sound faith 
safe and sound, must, with the help of the Lord, 
fortify his faith in a two-fold manner : first, namely, 
6y the authority of the law of God; and then, in the 
next place, by the tradition of the Catholic Church ' 

(P- S3)- 

St. Vincent goes on to explain this by saying : 
' Here, perhaps, some one will ask : " What need is 
there — seeing that the Canon of the Scriptures is 
perfect, and in itself suffices to the full, and more, 
for all demands — that the authority of the ecclesiastical 
interpretation should be joined to it ? " Because the 
Holy Scripture, for its very depth is not taken of all, 
in one and the same sense ; but its expressions are 
interpreted diversely, by one man in one way, by 
another in another, so that it may seem as if 
almost as many opinions may be gathered out of 
them as there are men. ... It is, therefore, very 
necessary, on account of such windings of so various 
error, that the line of interpretation of Prophetical 
and Apostolical writings be drawn by the rule of 
the ecclesiastical and Catholic sense.' 

He continues : ' In the Catholic Church, also, 
great care is to be taken that we hold that which 
has been believed everywhere, always, and by all: 
for that is truly and properly Catholic, as the very 
meaning and derivation of the word show, which 
embraces all as nearly as may be universally. This 
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we shall only then do, when we follow Universality, 
Antiquity, Consent. What, then, shall a Catholic 
Christian do, if some small part of the Church cut 
itself off from the communion of the universal 
faith? What, indeed, but prefer the soundness 
of the whole body to the pestiferous and corrupt 
member. Wliat if soine new contagion essay to 
spread its foulness over, not merely a small portion, 
but the whole Church at once? Then shall he take 
care to adhere to antiquity, which is now utterly 
incapable of being seduced by any fraud of novelty^ 
(p. 54). Now here we see that St. Vincent, instead 
of simply pointing out that they are to make their 
faith agree with that of the Bishop of Rome, and 
sending them to learn of some priest in communion 
with that Bishop, gives men an elaborate and difficult 
way of finding the truth. They are to go by the 
authority of tlie law of God, and the tradition of 
the Catholic Church: they are to learn what has 
been believed 'everywhere, always, and by all,' so as 
to go by 'Universality, Antiquity, and Consent.' 
Such a rule as this ' is in every way framed so as 
to meet the case of the protest of the Church of 
England and the Oriental Churches against the 
usurpations of the See of Rome, and as such it 
has been abandoned as utterly impracticable by the 
recent converts to Romanism' (p. 56). 'The single 
fact of a treatise like that of Vincent of Lerins being 
written at the time when, after these General 
Councils, and after the days of Cyprian, Athanasius, 
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Augustine, and Chrysostom, the mode of arriving at 
the truth ought to have been so well settled, is con- 
clusive as to those early ages. That a learned man, 
holding the modern Roman theory, should have to 
" inquire with earnestness, &c., . . . how to discern 
the Catholic truth from heretical pravity" is extremely^ 
improbable. That having inquired, he should be able 
to recommend nothing better for "himself, or any 
other person," than the difficult three-fold rule, is 
absolutely incredible. The book of Vincent, there- 
fore, is one of those " fixed facts " which there is no 
way of setting aside. It must either be proved that 
this rule is identical with that of testing everything by 
hearing a Roman Catholic priest, or it must be 
admitted that this plain and simple test was, for 
the first five centuries, and wh^n the Creed itself, 
and even the Holy Scriptures, were at stake, abso- 
lutely unknown ' (74, note). 

'This rule was framed at comparatively a late 
period of Church history, when all the great con- 
troversies — controversies with which our modern 
questions are as nothing — had exhausted them- 
selves, and the truth had come forth as the broad 
light of day' (p. 56). It is not, however, as if St. 
Vincent of Lerins stood alone. We find the same 
rule used in the settlement of all the great con- 
troversies of the early Church. 

St. Cyprian, for instance, argues vehemently with 
Pope Stephen that authority for tradition ought 
to be sought for in the Holy Scripture, and says, 
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in ' words that seem almost prophetic of our times, 
and justify the effort of Churchmen since the 
Reformation : " It is easy for religious and single- 
minded persons to separate the error, and to discover 
and bring out the truth. For if the fountain-head of 
Divine tradition is maintained, the error of 7nan is at 
an end, and the scope of the celestial mysteries is no 
sooner seen, than everything dark and perplexing is 
brought into the light of truth. If an aqueduct 
which once flowed freely and abundantly, should 
suddenly fail, would we not go to the source, and 
ascertain the reason of the failure, and, wherever the 
defect might be, repair the breaches of the aqueduct, 
and the defects of the channel, till the water should 
come to us again in as great abundance and purity as 
when it first began to flow ? This is what the priests 
of God are now bound to do, keeping the Command- 
ments of God, so that if truth is shaken or observed, 
we should go back to the teachings of our Lord and 
to the Evangelic and Apostolic tradition, that as our 
order had its origin there, our conduct tnay receive its 
justification from the same source"' (p. 57). Here he 
tells us that the priests of God are bound to go, 
not to the authority of Rome, but to the original 
fountains of ' Evangelic and Apostolic tradition.' 

The great doctors, St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 
agree with St. Cyprian. They also send us to the 
Scriptures, not to the teaching of the Pope. St 
Jerome says : ' The error neither of parents nor 
ancestors is to be followed ; but the authority of 
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the Scriptures, and the government of God as our 
Teacher. . . . Whence the Scriptures are to be read 
by us with all earnestness ; and we should meditate 
in the law of the Lord day and night, that as 
experienced money-changers we may know what is 
good money and which is bad' (p. 64), and St. 
Augustine says : ' He hath appointed the authors 
of the Divine Scriptures to be the mountains of 
Israel. There feed, that you may feed with safety. 
Whatsoever ye shall hear from thence, let it be accept- 
able to you. Whatever is not in them, reject. 

' Either with respect to Christ, or His Church, or 
anything else, which pertains to your faith or life, I 
will not say " we," because we are by no means to be 
compared to him who said, "Although we:" but 
certainly I will say what he has followed it up with : 
■" If an angel from Heaven shall have preached to 
you anything beyond what ye have received in the 
Scriptures of the Law and the Gospel, let him be 
anathema " ' (p. 64). St. Chrysostom shows the work- 
ing of this. 'A heathen comes forward desiring to 
be a Christian. He consults so eminent and en- 
lightened a Bishop as St. Chrysostom. He says : 
" I desire to be a Christian, but to whom shall I 
attach myself? In the contention and division and 
confusion among you all, which dogma shall I take ? 
Which shall I prefer? Since all of you profess to 
hold the truth, which shall I believe? I know 
nothing at all of Scriptures ; and they who profess 
to know, produce the same proofs for their respective 
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tenets." In this Chrysostom replies : " I am glad that 
all parties agree thus far : for if we referred you only 
to reason, you might be justly at a loss : but if we 
send you to the Scriptures, and they are simple and 
true, your decision is easy : for whoever accords with 
them, he is a Christian: but whoever is at variance 
with them is very far from it." But the man rejoins : 
" I have searched the Scriptures, and find that they 
teach me one thing and you another. What, then, 
am I to do ? Must I make myself a teacher when I 
know nothing of the matter at issue, and desire 
merely to be a learner ? " Now, here is the point at 
which, if anywhere, the infallible guide is needed. 
This is the case which demands the simple and 
explicit answer to the question, "Whom and what 
shall I believe?" and if Chrysostom and other 
Church teachers of the first six centuries could give 
no such single test of truth, and no such absolute 
direction as the case demanded, it proves either that 
they knew no such simple direction : or else, if they 
knew it, that they handled the Word of God deceit- 
fully, and perplexed the simple souls whom it was 
their business to guide. In this particular instance 
St. Chrysostom, after asking the man whether he had 
not a mind and a judgment of his own, proceeds to 
give him such marks of the true Church as he could, 
and leaves him to make his way clear through the 
mazes of this complex guidance ' (p. 68). 

St. Cyprian, however, is not contented with ignor- 
ing the infallible guidance of the Bishop of Rome 
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He tells him that although he has brought certain 
things to his knowledge, yet ' we know that there are 
some whose mind is not easily changed. ... In 
which case we do no violence to any, nor prescribe 
any law, inasmuch as each and every prelate has a 
right to exercise his own discretion in the government 
of the Church, and must render the account of his 
conduct to God' (p. 59), and Firmilianus says plainly to 
the Roman Pontiff: ^ Whilst you imagine that all can 
be severed by you, you have merely severed yourself 
from air (p. 59). 

St. Augustine also seems to have had a very loose 
and unsettled opinion about this infallible guidance, 
since he plainly tells the people that, in the passage, 
' On this rock I will build My Church,' they may 
interpret the rock to mean either Christ or St. Peter, 
as seems to them more probable (p. 63). 

'It is true that a great many strong expressions 
are to be found in the Fathers favourable to the 
authority of the Roman See — but these can all be 
explained by the natural desire of the writers to get 
the Roman Pontiff on their side. 'The Roman 
Bishop was then unquestionably the first Prelate of 
Christendom,' and ' it was natural, that in seeking to 
gain the suffrages of the incumbents of that See, 
controversialists, in a highly rhetorical age, should 
not be sparing of terms of honour,' but they merely 
made use of this authority when it suited them, and 
did not consider it as ' absolutely decisive of religious 
questions ' (p. 60). 
G 
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It will not do to argue as Dr. Newman does, that 
'no empire establisTies itself without resistance and 
rebellion ; ' since in ' all divinely appointed govern- 
ments, the first governors are those whose sway is 
most absolute, and their powers most clearly defined ' 
(p. 60, note), as for example in the governments of 
Moses and Aaron. 

You cannot, moreover, explain the resistance 
offered to the Roman Bishop by saying that the 
power was then in germ, but was afterwards more 
fully developed. ' If these early times were com- 
paratively a time of Christian childhood, as the 
Roman writers allege, they were a time when the 
notion of a guide ought to have been specially pro- 
minent' (p. 6^^ 

' Surely if there was ever a time when the light of 
infallible guidance should have been on a candlestick, 
it was at times like those of the first six centuries. 
But we find, in fact, that it was all that time hid 
under a bushel. The Papal Infallibility was either 
not known, or, if known, was entirely lost sight of 
amid "running to and fro," and the cumbrous 
machinery of Provincial or General Councils. When 
the single word, " Hear the Pope," might have 
relieved men's minds of all practical difficulties, that 
word alone was never uttered ' (p. 68). 

According to the Roman system the Pope is the 
divinely appointed pilot, by whom the bark of the 
Church is to be safely steered through all dangers, 
and yet it is clear that 'the private Christian was 
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•obliged to find his way through the reefs and quick- 
sands, near shore, by diligent study of the charts : the 
pilot came on board when these were passed in safety, 
and the vessel was comparatively in an open sea" 

<P- 72). 

Besides all this, if we are to have an infallible 
teacher, its credentials and authority ought at least to 
be properly defined. ' The nature of this infallibility 
should be no questionable thing, as it is still (185 1) 
with the Roman writers, they themselves having in 
no wise settled whether the Ultramontane theory or 
the Galilean is the true one ; the very rock of their 
faith having thus drifted between opposite opinions 
for more than a thousand years ' (p. 75). 

Finally, ' the Roman infallibility comes before us 
with these special marks : (i) The great division 
between the East and West, which the growth of 
absolutism in the Church occasioned ; (2) with the 
stain of bloodshed in wars and persecutions, a thing 
which never could be laid to the charge of the 
Church before the Papal development ; (3) with the 
•deification of the Blessed Virgin ; (4) with a childish 
and almost heathenish frivolity in all parts of the 
-earth that are subject to the Roman sway. With 
5uch signs against it, the argument for it ought to be 
most full and convincing ' (p. 76). 

Such is Dr.Mahan's argument. His first difficulty 
is that these passages of St. Vincent, St. Jerome, 
.St. Augustine, and other Fathers, refer people to 
the Holy Scriptures, to tradition, to ' Universality, 
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Antiquity, Consent,' and not to the teaching of the 
Pope. 

This objection seems to prove a little too much. 
They say nothing about the Pope. True, but they 
also say nothing about General Councils, or the 
teaching of bishops and clergy. If these passages 
are to be understood quite literally, they teach simple 
private judgment ; if, on the other hand, they mean 
that people are to refer to Scripture and other sources 
of knowledge in such a manner as not to contradict 
the doctrines laid down by the Church in General 
Councils, why are they not equally consistent with 
deference to the teaching of the Pope ? 

For example, St. Vincent of Lerins wrote just 
after the condemnation of Nestorius at the Third 
General Council. When he tells men to be guided 
by what has been ' believed everywhere, always, and 
by all ;' did he mean that every man was at liberty 
to re-open the question decided at that Council, and 
settle for himself the doctrine concerning the Person 
of Christ by his own ideas of Universality, Antiquity, 
and Consent ? or would he hold that each individual 
is bound to receive the Church's decision as final, and 
take for granted that what the Council teaches is 
consistent with Scripture and tradition ? 

The whole question surely turns upon the principle 
on which men are to interpret Scripture and tradition. 
If they are bound to accept the judgment of the 
existing Church as far as it has been given — ' to be 
guided,' as St. Vincent says, ' by the ecclesiastical and 
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Catholic sense,' every word of the passages in 
question is in complete harmony with the Roman 
system ; if not, it is absolute private judgment, and, 
apparently, would suit Dr. Mahan's views as little as 
ours. The history of the Church in those days does 
not leave much room to doubt which is the true 
interpretation. In the fourth and fifth centuries 
there were four General Councils, not to speak 
of Provincial Councils, which anathematized every 
one who presumed to differ from' their teaching ; 
what can that mean but that the Church of those 
days did not consider each man at liberty to go by 
his own ideas of Scripture, or Tradition, or Antiquity 
— but absolutely required men to accept the Church's 
teaching as conclusive ? 

It is hardly necessary to quote passages to show 
that this was the sense in which the Fathers referred 
people to antiquity. St. Jerome says : ' My resolution 
is to read the ancients, to try everything, to hold fast 
what is good, and not to recede from the faith of the 
Catholic Church! And again : ' I will lay before you 
a brief and plain sentiment of my mind ; that we are 
to abide in that Church, which, founded by the 
Apostles, endures even unto this day' {Faith of 
Catholics, i. p. 73), and St. Augustine : ' I, for my 
part, would not believe the Gospel unless the authority 
of the Catholic Church moved me to it ' {Ibid. p. 83). 

But why not refer people to the Pope in their 
difficulties ? It is perfectly plain that the Pope could 
not act as referee to individual Christians when they 
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were perplexed by the controversies arising around' 
them. He could not be at each one's elbow. We 
are not talking of the days of railways and telegrams. 
It was then a long and difficult matter to go to the 
Pope, or to get his opinion on any point. To refer a 
private individual to the Pope for an answer to his 
difficulties would have been absurd, since the very 
question was, What was to be done when points of 
difference arose on which the Church had not decided ? 
No one imagines that the Pope could settle great 
questions out of hand for the benefit of individuals ;: 
that idea would show a complete ignorance of the 
sort of infallibility bestowed on him. It cannot be 
supposed that it would always be clear to all men 
what was the Pope's teaching on some points. 
Occasions will always arise when, for a time at least,, 
it is difficult to ascertain what is the judgment of the 
Church on particular points. On such occasions it is 
clear that people must judge for themselves, by their 
own common sense, by looking about them, by con- 
sidering what they have been taught in childhood and 
what they know of the meaning of Scripture, and by 
seeing what is old and what new ; always subject to 
the judgment of the Church when that comes to titeir 
knowledge. 

But why not refer the inquirer to some priest 
approved by the Pope? All priests of the Church 
are in communion with the Pope and approved by 
him. The difficulty is if ' some new contagion essay 
to spread its foulness.' To begin with, all priests- 
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would be in the communion of the Church, and it 
is only when the Church has given its decision, and 
the contagion has been cast out, that those who 
persevere in error, cease to be in communion. It 
clearly therefore would be no guide to refer any one, 
in such a doubt, to ' a priest approved by the Pope.' 

But surely this is understood. To take the case 
of the heathen coming to St. Chrysostom, given by 
Dr. Mahan. Does any one doubt that St. Chrysostom 
would, in the first instance, refer him to one of his 
clergy to be instructed in Christianity? and that he 
would take particular care to send him to one who 
was not an Arian, but who accepted the two first 
General Councils ? That is perfectly consistent with 
telling him that he has a ' mind and judgment of his 
own,' and pointing out such general rules as he could, 
for deciding questions on which the Church had not 
adjudicated, and concerning which, divisions amongst 
the clergy were likely to be found. 

But it is not only that writers ignore the authority 
of the Holy See. There are passages to be found 
which contradict it, whereas Dr. Mahan (or rather his 
editor), considers that in ' divinely appointed govern- 
ments, the first governors are those whose sway is 
most absolute, and their powers most clearly defined " 
(p. 60). He instances the divinely appointed powers 
of Moses and Aaron. This is not a very happy 
illustration, as we all know that, in fact, the Jews 
revolted against the authority of Moses, and a special 
miracle was needed to establish it. It is true, of 
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course, that any one specially appointed by God 
must have a personal influence greater than any 
successor, coming in ordinary course, would possess ' 
(p. 28). St. Peter, for instance, would no doubt have 
a personal influence and prestige which none of his 
successors could expect to enjoy. Respect for him 
would naturally silence all questions as to the limits 
of his authority. 

It is quite consistent with this, however, that 
a divinely appointed dynasty should grow and con- 
solidate itself, and that it should not do so ' without 
resistance and rebellions.' In the early ages of 
any dominion whatever, however vigorous that 
dominion may be, the limits of the rights of 
different claimants to authority are not defined. In 
the early ages of a monarchy, for instance, however 
sound and really strong it may be, nobody knows 
exactly what the power of the king is, what things he 
has an undoubted right to do, when he may reason- 
ably be resisted, and so forth. Things like this are 
ascertained by theorizing, by experiment, and trials 
of strength. When the monarchy has existed some 
centuries, and its constitution and laws have been 
written about by lawyers, and points of difference 
have been settled, it is not necessarily any stronger, 
but it has become quite plain what every one may, 
and may not, do within the bounds of the constitution. 
The same applies to the organization of the Church, 
which was distinctly established to grow and expand, 
not to remain as it was. 
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This quite sufficiently explains words such as 
those brought forward. Earnest men like St. Cyprian, 
with great zeal and perhaps a little self-will (though 
he afterwards was a glorious martyr), and a little 
uncertainty as to exact limits, would easily be led 
to go rather too far in remonstrance with their eccle- 
siastical superiors. 

But let us see what St. Cyprian really does say : 
' Each and every prelate has a right to exercise his 
own discretion in the government of the Church, and 
must render the account of his conduct to God.' 
This, in one sense, is obviously true, and could be 
said by every bishop in the Church, or, for that 
matter, by every commanding officer in the army, 
at the present day. Can St. Cyprian have meant 
by these words that there was no power on earth 
which could lawfully interfere with a bishop's dis- 
cretion ? Could such a proposition have been 
maintained at any time ? Is not St Cyprian's age 
full of instances of bishops deposed for heretical 
teaching or irregular conduct? If this interpretation 
of the passage is not correct, either for the present 
day or for any period of Church history, what does 
it prove? 

It cannot have been St Cyprian's deliberate 
opinion that a bishop was independent of all control ; 
how then can it be brought to prove that he rejected 
the authority of the Pope? Surely his words may 
be sufficiently accounted for by supposing that he 
considered the exercise of legitimate authority, un- 
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reasonable in the particular case, and therefore 
remonstrated with rather undue vehemence. 

Dr. Mahan says : ' Cyprian was by no means 
daunted by the excommunications of the Roman 
Bishop. He appealed with confidence to the Sacred 
Oracles, and to the suffrages of his brethren in the East,, 
from whom he received such encouragement as he 
would at the present day receive, under similar circum- 
stances, from the same quarters' (p. 57). Now let us 
consider the circumstances a little more carefully. 
St. Cyprian was engaged in a dispute with the Pope 
on a serious matter of discipline, involving a matter 
of faith, as to rebaptizing heretics. The whole 
Christian Church is now agreed that the Pope was 
right and St. Cyprian was wrong : there is no doubt 
that the Pope's teaching and commands prevailed, 
and St. Cyprian's view is rejected, as false, by every- 
body. Dr. Mahan himself included. If then he 
■ appealed with confidence to the Sacred Oracles, 
and to the suffrages of his brethren,' it was on behalf 
of a doctrine admittedly erroneous, and he was not 
supported by his brethren, who followed the Pope and 
not St. Cyprian. 

St. Cyprian was very angry with the Holy See 
for not agreeing with him, and thought the Pope 
extremely lax in his own views, and very injudicious- 
for interfering with his practice, but, in spite of his. 
grumbling, he never says that the Pope has no juris- 
diction out of his own diocese and no right to interfere 
with other bishops. On the contrary, he thinks it 
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quite right that the Pope should exercise his authority 
in other parts of the Church, though he would like 
him to let Africa alone. St. Cyprian writes thus to 
the Bishop of Rome, urging him to secure the 
deposition of the Bishop of Aries : ' Let letters be 
addressed yww thee to the Province, and to the people 
dwelling at Aries, whereby Marcianus being excom- 
municated, another may be substituted in his room, 
and the flock of Christ ... be again collected together. 
. . . Signify plainly to us who has been substituted 
in the room of Marcianus, that we may know to 
whom we should direct our brethren ' (St. Cyprian, 
vol. i. p. 232. Clarke's Edition). 

As to his braving ' the excommunications of the 
Roman Bishop,' there is no evidence that St. Cyprian 
was ever under excommunication ; much less that he 
died out of communion with the See of Rome. 
Eusebius does not mention, nor even hint at it. St. 
Augustine's language does not favour it ; indeed it 
seems to negative the idea : ' Vicit tamen pax Christi 
in cordibus eorum, ut in tali disceptatione nullum inter 
eos malum schismatis oriretur — (The peace of Christ 
was victorious in their hearts, so that, in such a great 
dispute, no evil of schism sprang up). Elsewhere he 
says that it may not unsuitably be believed of such a 
man that he corrected his opinion. Indeed St. Augus- 
tine says that either there was a mistake and 'his 
opinion was other than has been said ; or else he 
afterwards corrected it by the rule of truth ; or else 
he entirely covered over this spot (so to speak), in 
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his most pure breast, with the abundance of charity, 
whilst he most abundantly defended the unity of 
the Church, which was increasing in all the world, 
and most perseveringly maintained the bond of 
peace ! ' Our own Venerable Bede, though he does 
not give his authority, states it as a fact that, 
through the abundance of his good work, ' Cyprian 
merited to be speedily corrected and to be brought 
back to the universal law of the Holy Church by 
the instruction of spiritual men' (Rivington's Plain 
Reason, p. 103). 

This does not look much like the ardent sym- 
pathy and encouragement of his brethren which 
Dr. Mahan suggests. To be sure there is Firmilianus, 
who writes a very intemperate letter to the Pope. I 
suppose there always will be people to write intem- 
perate letters on such occasions, and I do not think 
Firmilianus is a personage of very much account, and 
certainly he found no place in the calendar of saints. 
He says of St. Stephen the Pope : ' While thinking 
that all may be excommunicated by him, he excom- 
municated himself alone.' This is obviously a 
blunder, or a mere petulant speech, because it is 
notorious that, on the point in dispute, the Christian 
world went with St. Stephen, and was not cut off 
from him. 

'St. Augustine says that St. Cyprian's party 
consisted of "some fifty Orientals, and seventy or 
a few more Africans, -against many hundreds of 
bishops, to whom this error was displeasing, through- 
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out the world " ' (Rivington, p. 105). It clearly was a 
small party and one which very soon disappeared. 

It is not denied that there are very strong- 
passages, which, on the face of them, support the 
doctrine of the Pope's supremacy. There are many 
cases in which the Pope appears to speak with great 
authority, and to claim supremacy over other bishops, 
and there are also a number of passages of other 
Fathers appearing to admit this claim. It is said, 
however, that it was a ' rhetorical age ' and, in short, 
that these passages do not mean what they say : but, 
let us ask, can any corresponding testimonies be found 
for any of the other great sees ? It was no doubt a 
great object for controversialists to get the Bishop of 
Rome on their side, but why should his judgment 
have been more important than that of the other 
Patriarchs? It is often objected that, in the earliest 
centuries, there were no very great names amongst 
the Popes : that, for instance, there was no one of 
such force as a theological champion as St. Atha- 
nasius : why then do we not find the same reverence 
shown to the Patriarchs of Alexandria? The very 
remarkable chain of evidence from the writings of the 
Fathers, cannot be put aside simply by calling it a 
' rhetorical age.' 

Some of the passages I have quoted above, such 
as that of Firmilianus, and others like it, at first sight 
seem to contradict the notion of the Pope's supre- 
macy : but, let us ask. Who would think of expostu- 
lating in such a tone, or of speaking as Firmilianus 
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does, unless, at any rate, some claim to universal 
supremacy was then made? If a claim was made 
by the Pope to a right to interfere with other bishops 
in a peremptory manner, and he professed to be able 
to cut off those who were disobedient, from the 
communion of the Church, and it was commonly 
supposed that there was some ground for the claim ; 
such protests, reasonable or unreasonable, are intelli- 
gible enough, but if he made no greater claim than 
any one else, and was considered to be on a level 
of jurisdiction with all other bishops, who would 
think it worth while to protest? The very protests 
therefore which we occasionally find, are really a 
proof that, at the time, the Pope laid claim to supre- 
macy and exercised jurisdiction over other bishops. 

It is clear that such a claim was made, and put in 
force, and the occasional half and half protests made 
by those against whom the Pope decides, only serve 
to show that it was generally admitted throughout 
the Church, and this in the middle of the third 
century. It is certainly strange that we never find 
writers standing up for the independence of bishops 
until the Pope has decided against them ! 

But the Papal authority came too late on the 
stage. The Pope was like a pilot who only comes on 
board when the dangerous shoals are passed, and the 
ship has got out into the open sea. 

How does the case stand ? We see the ship in 
comparatively smooth water shaping her course over 
the ocean : her pilot's voice is everywhere heard and 
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obeyed, her crew are at their quarters, her discipline 
is perfect. What was the case a little earlier in her 
course ? She was passing through a narrow channel 
and amidst dangerous reefs. Voices were drowned in 
the roar of the elements, and confusion seemed to 
reign on her decks, as she bent over before the blast, 
now in one direction, and now in another. Through 
all this confusion, however, her course was plain and 
consistent, and showed no faltering nor indecision. 
We could not see any pilot or hear any voice giving 
orders ; are we therefore to conclude that the pilot 
had not come on board or had not assumed the 
command ? Had we not better ask : Whose hand 
was on the tiller at each critical movement? Who 
gave the word of command at every dangerous 
•crisis? If we find that the hand and voice of the 
same pilot, whom we afterwards saw so conspicuous, 
directed the ship's course on these occasions, may we 
not conclude that he was really in command from 
the beginning, though, from time to time, we were 
unable to see him, and he did not appear so promi- 
nent a figure as he became when the greatest danger 
was passed ? 

Let us apply all this to the Catholic Church. 
The centuries immediately succeeding the establish- 
ment of Christianity in the world were, theologically, 
her period of storms. Her theology was to be 
worked out, and secured, under Divine guidance 
indeed, but by human thought and exertion : vital 
errors had to be met, and the true faith promulgated 
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with all possible energy. Council after Council was 
called together for the work, that the whole teaching 
body might join in meeting the emergencies as they 
arose. The result of this energetic teaching was that 
the doctrine of the Church, as looked at in the course 
of history, is plain and consistent. 

Now let us see who was the guiding spirit of all 
this vigorous and combined action? Whose hand, 
as we before asked, was at the helm in all the 
great emergencies? To begin with, let us look at 
all the great Councils which have been received by 
Christians. Can any one deny that the Pope had 
a most prominent part in calling these Councils and 
directing their decisions? In almost every case 
the Pope's legates presided, and it was always 
necessary that the decrees of the Council should be 
accepted by the Holy See: at any rate they were 
accepted and ratified by the Pope. 

In the early ages all the great Councils were held 
in the East, and yet we find the Bishop of Rome the 
overruling authority. Does not this clearly prove 
that through all these ages, he was the true guide and 
pilot of the Church? Or if that seems too much, 
may we not certainly say that his attitude during 
these times is at least consistent with the office which 
he is admitted to have held a little later on ? 

The early ages were fertile in error. Was there 
ever an error condemned which was not condemned 
by the Holy See? We have heard a great deal 
about Pope Honorius. He was condemned because 
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' he did not extinguish the flame of heretical doctrine 
in its rise,' — but why should he have interfered at all ? 
The heresy had risen in the Eastern Church. What 
had the Bishop of Rome to do with the matter, 
except on the supposition that he was the supreme 
Pastor, and that it was just as much his province to 
condemn error in Arabia or Asia Minor, as if it had 
sprung up in Italy? The fact that the Pope is ever 
found condemning heresy wherever it springs up, and 
that, moreover, the Christian world expected it of 
him, is clearly an indication that he was acknow- 
ledged by all to possess a much wider authority than 
any other bishop, to say the least of it. 

A third indication of the same thing is to be 
found in the constant appeals to him which were 
made from all parts of the Church. Every Bishop 
who was aggrieved or persecuted had recourse to the 
Pope : there is scarcely one of the great Patriarchs of 
the Eastern Church who did not, in his turn, appeal to 
that authority. We have, in short, abundant indica- 
tions that the Pope was the guiding spirit of the 
Church in every crisis ; we have the Pope acting, and 
expected to act, with authority in every part of it ; we 
have abundant passages in the writings of the early 
Popes, in which they claim universal authority in the 
Church — and a number of corresponding passages of 
other Fathers, in which this claim is admitted. Can 
it be alleged in the teeth of all this that the ' pilot 
came on board ' when all the shoals were passed ? It 
is true that afterwards, when the greatest questions 
H 
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were set at rest, and the Church was no longer shaken 
to her foundations, it was easier to distinguish the 
voice of the Chief Pastor. 

When the shoals and quicksands are passed and. 
order is restored, and the ship is now on the open 
sea, we can more distinctly hear the pilot's voice ; but 
her whole previous course plainly shows us that he 
was in command from the beginning. 

It seems to me that too much attention is given 
to the controversy about the Pope's claim to be the 
Head of the Church. Every Protestant controver- 
sialist makes this a point of attack, and thinks he has 
done a great deal by his efforts to find flaws in the 
evidence of the Papal Supremacy, and to explain 
away difficult passages of the Fathers. It is, of course, 
a subject of the highest possible interest, and well 
deserves any amount of consideration — but, looked 
at controversially, it obviously comes second. The 
first thing to find out is, 'Which is the true Church?' 
When that is settled you clearly can have no difficulty 
in ascertaining who is the head of it. 

If you are convinced that the Roman Church is 
the true Church of God, you cannot for a moment 
doubt that the Pope is Head of the Church. If you 
think something else is the Church of God, then go to 
that other — if you can find it — and ask who is its 
head, and get an answer — if you can. No one can 
pretend to have ^ny positive proof that the Pope is 
not the Head of the Church, and even if you could 
succeed in weakening the Patristic argument for the 
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Papacy, if you believed the Roman Church to be God's 
Church, it is plain that you could not resist her 
positive statement that the Pope is her Head, on 
merely negative grounds. 

In short, the Church must prove the Pope, and 
not the Pope the Church. It is beginning at the wrong 
end, if you argue about the details of the Church's 
organization before you settle which is the Church. 
Therefore I say, iirst decide on what you mean by the 
Church, agree upon its definition, and see what living 
body best agrees with that definition, and it will be 
time enough then to go into the question how that 
body ought to be governed. 

However, as so much is said on this subject, I 
may as well state shortly the argument for the Pope's 
Supremacy — although it involves saying again what 
has often been said before. 

But, first, I must say, it seems to me that 
Protestant writers take a very false and unreasonable 
line in the whole controversy. They say: 'Such an 
authority as the Papacy ought to come before men 
backed up by irresistible proofs.' ' I am inclined to 
smile when such trifling and ambiguous documents 
are produced, a few words from two or three Fathers 
in a century, whereas the proof of such a doctrine 
ought to be clearer than the sun.' &c. It seems that 
they really consider the onus probandi to rest upon us, 
and that we have a case to make out ! 

Now let us look at the facts, not uncertain dubious 
facts, but what is admitted by all mankind. First, the 
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Pope has ruled supreme in the Christian Church for 
at least a thousand years — say from the fifth to the 
fifteenth centuries. No one will contest this, or deny 
that his claim to rule as successor of St. Peter was 
admitted by an overwhelming majority of Christians. 
Moreover, until the ninth century this supremacy 
was admitted by the East as well as by the WesL 
Secondly, it cannot be denied that at least from the 
fifth century till the present day, the Pope's authority 
has always been acknowledged by, numerically, much 
the largest portion of professing Christians. Thirdly, 
in the remote and hazy history of the earliest 
centuries, there are a number of passages — call them 
' rhetorical ' if you like — offer as many plausible 
explanations of each passage, when it appears, as 
you can — passages which look uncommonly like 
glimpses, and pretty plain glimpses, too, of the same 
doctrine. Such passages are to be found in every 
age since St. Irenseus' celebrated words in the second 
century: 'To this Church (Rome) on account of 
a more powerful principality, it is necessary that 
every Church, that is, those who are on every side 
faithful, resort, in which (Church) always by those 
who are on every side, has been preserved that 
tradition which is from the Apostles, &c.,'* a passage 
which wants a good deal of explaining. 

Such being the acknowledged facts of the case, 
is it not absurd to ask for 'proofs,' as if we were 
introducing a new doctrine? Proofs! Why it is 

* Faith of Catholics, vol. ii. p. 64. 
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for you to prove that the Church of God has been 
making a fearful blunder for all these centuries. Do 
you that, if you can, but don't ask us for proofs. 
Proofs ! go and ask the great pyramid for a proof 
that it was built, or ask the House of Commons for 
historical evidence of its authority, before you obey 
the laws it makes. The House of Commons hasn't 
existed half the time that the Sovereign Pontiff has 
admittedly reigned. 

I consider, therefore, that the contention of Protes- 
tants that they have a right to ask for proofs is false 
and unreasonable. The onus probandi is clearly 
on them, and it is for them to give their proofs. 

I proceed, however, to give a sketch of the argu- 
ment for the Papal Supremacy. 

In the first place, it is clear that there are very 
strong passages in the Holy Scripture which seem, 
at any rate, to allot to St. Peter a very special and 
peculiar position in the Church which our Lord was 
to establish, and that, too, a position which was not 
passing, but permanent. 

Our Lord compares His Church to a great 
building, and solemnly declares that St. Peter shall 
be the foundation of it 'Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona, because flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it to thee, but My Father Who is in Heaven. And 
I say to thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build My Church, and the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it' (St. Matt. xvi. 17). Now 
clearly the foundation is an all-important part of 
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a house, in virtue of which all stands, without which 
nothing could be. It is, moreover, not a passing 
thing, as a scaffolding might be, but one which must 
necessarily last as long as the building lasts. 

Our Lord then solemnly promised to St. Peter 
a vitally important and most lasting function in His 
Church. 

He moreover repeats this promise under a totally 
different figure of speech, which, however, expresses 
the same function quite as strongly. : ' Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou Me more than these ? He saith 
to Him : Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. 
He said to him : Feed My lambs. He saith to him 
again : Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me ? He 
saith to Him : Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee. He saith to him : Feed My lambs. He saith 
to him the third time : Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou Me? Peter was grieved because He said to 
him the third time, Lovest thou Me ? And he said 
to Him : Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou 
knowest that I love Thee. He said to him : Feed 
My sheep' (St. John xxi. 15 — 17). 

Our Lord here solemnly makes him shepherd 
over the whole flock. No office about the flock can 
possibly equal in importance that of shepherd : on 
him obviously devolves every description of care, 
and every sort of control, and, as long as there is a 
flock, there must be a shepherd. Remove the shepherd, 
and the flock ceases to exist as a. flock. 

Here then again we have the same promise of 
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an office of vital importance, and a permanent one, 
which was given in the former text. Now let us 
turn to the principal place where our Lord makes 
a promise without any iigure, and see how it corres- 
ponds. ' And the Lord said : Simon, Simon, behold 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he might sift 
-you as wheat. But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not, and thou being once converted, confirm 
thy brethren' (St. Luke xxii. 31, 32). 

Now, first, this was evidently a promise for the 
future, and not for the immediate future, for, in the 
very next verses, our Lord foretold Peter's denial, 
as He had elsewhere foretold the dispersion of the 
Apostles generally. It was, then, a prophecy and 
a promise for the time when the Church should be 
established. ' Confirm his brethren ' — whom does our 
Lord mean by ' his brethren ' ? surely not the Apostles 
who were to receive the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, 
and to be scattered over the world as inspired writers 
atid teachers ; then the promise and commission 
must apply to Christians generally. 

' On this rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.' Such was 
the promise of the first text^-the promise of this 
exactly corresponds. The most essential of all the 
promises, given to the Church was that the power 
of the devil should riot prevail over it, and this 
attribute of indefectibility was giv^n. through Peter 
in the last text as well as the first : ' Thou being 
strengthened, confirm thy brethren.' 
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If this is a most weighty promise made to Peter — 
that of power to confirm his brethren — it is also a 
most permanent one. Satan's desire to ' sift us 'like 
wheat ' was not a passing necessity, but one to last 
as long as the Church lasted. His power indeed was 
to increase as time went on, and the last days would 
need strengthening against his attacks even more 
than the first. 

It may be objected that these attributes of ' foun- 
dation,' of ' shepherd,' and ' confirmer of his brethren,' 
essentially and necessarily belong to our Lord 
Himself ; but this is no valid objection, because what 
is claimed for St. Peter is that he has these qualities 
as Vicar, or representative of our Lord, and this 
claim is obviously confirmed by our Lord's bestowing 
upon him the very titles which belong of right to 
Himself 

It is plain, then, I think, that in these three ways 
(particularly), our Lord made a solemn promise to 
St. Peter of a most important and permanent office 
in His Church. 

Now let us see how this promise was fulfilled — if 
it does not refer to the Papacy. It is quite clear that 
there is nothing in St. Peter's personal history which 
in the least fulfils it. There are, indeed, a number 
of circumstances in his life which correspond ex- 
ceedingly well with the Catholic idea of the office 
he held, but there was nothing which, in itself, at all 
answered to our Lord's magnificent promise. He 
just preached and laboured and suffered with the 
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other Apostles, and, after the first few chapters of 
the Acts, he almost disappears from the history. 

Our Lord says : ' Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away ' (St. Matt. 
xxiv. 3S), and yet Protestants would have us suppose 
that all these magnificent promises and prophecies 
went absolutely for nothing ! 

Now let us turn to the other side of the question. 
Is it not true that the position of the Roman Pontiff 
is, beyond comparison, the most striking fact in 
Church history ? All men must admit that the Popes 
have been acknowledged by the greater part of 
Christendom as supreme rulers, claiming to be Vicars 
of Christ, as successors of St. Peter, for over a thou- 
sand years, at least. No one, I think, will be bold 
enough to deny the fact. If this supremacy does not 
rest on a special office given to St. Peter, or at any 
rate on a very wide-spread conviction throughout the 
Church that such an authority had been given by our 
Lord, such a supremacy is utterly inexplicable. It 
is not as if a number of competitors for dominion 
had appeared, and after a struggle for empire, the 
Bishop of Rome had been victor. No other bishop 
has ever claimed to be ruler of the Church except 
the Bishop of Rome ; there never has been a contest. 
Of course I know that a number of things are 
suggested as giving rise to the Pope's authority, but 
they appear one more feeble and inadequate than 
another. For instance, Rome was the seat of Empire. 
Yes, but from the time of the first Christian Emperor, 
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Rome ceased to be the seat of Empire, and Constan- 
tinople took its place : the early Popes were mostly 
men of saintly character ; certainly, but men of 
saintly character, and glorious martyrs were not rare 
in those days : indeed, it is objected that the Popes 
of early times were not men of commanding character, 
that they were not great writers, and that, personally, 
they took but little part in the theological discussions 
of the time : and there are other arguments of the 
same kind. 

We have, then, great promises of our Lord utterly 
unfulfilled, and the greatest fact of Church history 
utterly unaccounted for. Take the Catholic view of 
the question, however, and all is plain. No one, I 
think, will deny that if our Lord did promise to make 
St. Peter the permanent foundation of His Church, 
the permanent shepherd of His flock, and the per- 
manent support and confirmer of his brethren. His 
promise is abundantly and adequately fulfilled by the 
continuous rule of the Roman Pontiffs, in whom the 
Church has constantly recognized the successors of 
St. Peter. Again, no one will deny that if the Papal 
authority was intended by Christ, it corresponds 
exactly with the words of our Lord to St. Peter ; in 
fact, it is difficult to think of any words in which our 
Lord could have conveyed such an appointment and 
commission more fully and precisely, if He had 
designed to give them. 

The words of our Lord and the historical facts 
are both as strong as can well be imagined, but it 
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is the accurate correspondence between them which 
gives them their overwhelming weight. 

You find a key which fits accurately into a lock, 
and you naturally suppose the key was intended to 
open the lock. ' It was not made for the lock,' says 
a bystander. ' Perhaps not,' I think you would reply, 
'but I shall want a strong proof that it wasn't, and 
not a mere surmise,' and, if there was only one lock 
and one key in existence, you would require a very 
■ strong proof that they had nothing to do with each 
other. 

The argument from the Fathers is so long that 
- it can only be properly considered in a book written 
expressly for the purpose, and it has been so often 
and so ably treated that I will not attempt to enter 
on it here. However, I said just now that in the 
early ages there were ' glimpses ' of the Papal Supre- 
macy to be found before the fifth century. I said 
this because after the fifth century the case seems to 
be pretty well given up by our opponents. I think 
they practically admit that titen the Pope was Supreme 
Head of the Church, however he came by his power. 

I think it as well to give a long passage from 
Cardinal Newman which explains the sort of evidence 
which we have before the fifth century, in order that 
I may not appear to underrate its cogency. 

Writing in 1872, the Cardinal quotes from his 
own Essay on Development {18/^^), these words about 
the evidences for the Papacy in the first three cen- 
turies. ' Faint they may be one by one, but at least 
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they are various, and are drawn from many times 
and countries, and thereby serve to illustrate each 
other, and form a body of proof.' He then goes on : 
'For instance, to St. Clement, one of the first suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, the Corinthians have recourse 
in their domestic dissensions, and he, in the name 
of his Church, writes to them a letter of exhortation 
and advice ; while St. Ignatius, his contemporary, 
who gives his counsels freely to various Churches of 
Asia, utters not a word of admonition in writing to 
the Roman Church, and calls it " the Church which 
has the first seat in its place." 

'Again, St. Polycarp of Smyrna, in the next genera- 
tion, betakes himself to the Bishop of Rome on the 
question of Easter ; the heretic Marcion, excommuni- 
cated in Pontus, goes off to Rome ; and we read of 
Soter, as observing the custom of his Church, when he 
sent alms to the Churches of the Empire, and as " affec- 
tionately exhorting those who came to Rome," in the 
words of Eusebius, "as a father his children." To 
Rome the Montanists came from Phrygia to gain 
the countenance of its Bishop ; and Praxeas, also, 
in order to expose them ; Pope Victor pronounces 
the Asian Churches excommunicate, and Irenseus, 
in his interposition, questions not his right, but the 
charity of his act. The same Saint speaks of Rome 
as the Church in which the Churches from every 
side centre, and as being pre-eminently the " principal " 
Church. He says it was founded by St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and he prefers its tradition to that of other 
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Churches ; Tertullian, too, says that the Apostles 
poured out into it their whole doctrine ; and, after he 
was a Montanist, acknowledges, while he complains, 
that the Pope acted as a Pontifex Maximus and 
Bishop of Bishops. Pope Dionysius entertains the 
accusation brought by Alexandrian priests against 
their Bishop in a matter of doctrine ; and forthwith 
asks of him an explanation, which the latter grants 
without any protest. Cyprian speaks of Rome as 
" the See of Peter and the principal Church ; " and, 
when he and Firmilianus withstood Pope Stephen, 
who maintained the validity of heretical baptism, the 
Pope carries his point against the Churches of Africa, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor. Basilides, deposed in Spain, 
betakes himself to Pope Stephen. Fortunatus and 
Felix, deposed by Cyprian, have recourse to Pope 
Cornelius. So much in the first three centuries. 

'In the fourth. Pope Julius [a.d. 337 — 35 ij, as we 
learn from Athanasius, remonstrates with the Arian 
party for " proceeding on their own authority," " for 
what we have received from the blessed Apostle 
Peter, that I signify to you." "Julius wrote back," 
says Socrates, "that they acted against the canons, 
because they had not called him to a Council, the 
ecclesiastical canon commanding that the Churches 
ought not to make canons beside the judgment 
of the Bishop of Rome." Sozomen says, " It was 
a sacerdotal law, to declare invalid whatever was 
transacted beside the judgment of the Bishop of the 
Romans." The Arians themselves, whom the Pope 
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was withstanding, were forced to confess that Rome 
was " the school of the Apostles, and the metropolis 
of orthodoxy from the beginning." Pope Damasus 
[a.d. 366 — 386] calls the Eastern Bishops his " sons : " 
"In that your charity pays the due reverence to the 
Apostolic See," he says, "ye profit most yourselves, 
most honoured sons ; " and he speaks of himself as 
" placed in the See of that holy Church, in which the 
holy Apostle taught how becomingly to direct the 
helm to which we have succeeded." " I speak," says 
St Jerome to the same Pope, " with the successor 
of the fisherman and the disciple of the Cross. I, 
following no one as my chief but Christ, am associated 
in communion with thy blessedness, that is, with the 
See of Peter. Whoso gathers not with thee, scatters." 
St. Basil entreats the same Pope to send persons to 
settle the troubles of Asia Minor : " We are asking 
nothing new," he says, " for we know from tradition 
of our fathers, and from writings preserved among 
us, that Dionysius," a Pope of the third century, 
" sent letters of visitation to our Church of Caesarea, 
and of consolation, with ransomers of our brethren 
from captivity." 

' Pope Siricius [A.D. 386 — 398] says : " We bear 
the burden of all who are laden — ^yea, rather the 
blessed Apostle Peter beareth them in us, who, as 
we trust, in all things protects and defends us, the 
heirs of his government." 

' " Diligently and congruously do ye consult the 
arcana of Apostolical dignity," says Pope Innocent 
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[a.d. 402 — 417] to the African Bishops, "the dignity 
of him on whom, besides those things which are 
without, falls the care of all the Churches, following 
the form of the ancient rule, which you know, as 
well as I, has been preserved always by the whole 
world." And Pope Celestine to the Bishops of 
lUyria [A.D. 422 — 432] : " About all men we especially 
have anxiety, we, on whom, in the holy Apostle 
Peter, Christ conferred the necessity of making all 
men our concern when He gave him the keys of 
opening and shutting."'* 

Father Ryder may very well say :•[■ ' If the Papal 
Monarchy be a usurpation, and destructive of that 
economy which Christ meant should reign throughout 
His Church, at least it is undeniable that the Church, 
from the beginning bore and fostered the germ 
within her. To the Bishop of Rome all may appeal, 
and from him none. He is the judge of all, whom 
none may judge. Every corner of the vineyard is 
open to him, who is its guardian, whenever the faith 
or peace of the Church is in danger. No canon 
avails without his sanction : and it is for him to 
interpret the canons according to the exigencies of 
time and circumstance. What the ancient Church 
does not claim for the Pope, she allows him to claim 
for himself Restrictive laws seem to have been 
made for others, not for him. Patriarchs, the most 
ancient and august, are keenly criticized, and sharply 

* Newman's Essays, Critical and Historical, vol. ii. p. 324. 
t Quoted by Cardinal Newman, Essays, vol. ii. p. 323. 
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rebuked, if they speak proud things, or interfere with 
even the humblest of their neighbours ; the Bishop 
of Rome alone, it seems, cannot exalt himself above 
his rightful place, or intrude where he is not due. 
If he is rebuked, it is by heretics like the Eusebians, 
whom he detects and punishes ; or if a saint says 
a sharp word, the Church lets it fall to the ground, 
as if he knew not what he said.' 

It seems perfectly clear that from the beginnings 
the Pope claimed jurisdiction over the whole Church, 
and that no counter-claim was made by any other 
bishop. Great titles have occasionally been claimed 
by other bishops — such as the claim to be called 
'Universal Bishop,' which was withstood by St. Gregory, 
of which we have heard so much — but I do not think 
it can be maintained that any other bishop ever 
s>&x\ow^y pretended X.O have the supreme rule over the 
Church. 

Why was this ? The bishops of those days were 
not wanting in ambition, and every bishop would 
naturally be anxious to advance the dignity of his 
own see. It can only be accounted for by the 
deep-seated feeling and tradition that the successor 
of St. Peter, and he alone, had received from our 
Lord authority to superintend the whole Church. 

There is not the slightest sign that the Pope's 
claim to supremacy was ever rejected by the Church. 
There is an abundance of strong passages, which any 
one may find, explicitly admitting that claim ; but 
where can you find any protest against it? By 
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protest, I mean any plain statement that the Bishop 
of Rome is no more than any other Patriarch or 
Bishop, and has no right to interfere with other- 
bishops. Does any one attempt to answer the 
Pope, as we should answer the Archbishop of 
Paris, for instance, if he interfered with our English 
Bishops? or as the Episcopal Church of America 
would answer the Archbishop of Canterbury if he 
were to send his commands to them ? 

Of course there was plenty of grumbling. When 
the Holy See decided against people, they did not 
like it then any more than they do now. A great 
many people who are, in theory, extremely loyal to 
the Pope, consider it very hard when he condemns 
their favourite views, and easily find excuses for some 
degree of disobedience, and say disloyal things — in 
§hort, they grumble. Men always did so, and will do- 
so until we are all saints. Happily, however, there is 
a very wide gap between grumbling and deliberate 
rebellion. It is easy to find plenty of grumbling, 
but very hard to find real rebellion. 

Of course there was rebellion sometimes, but — this 
I think an important point, — those who rebelled, 
remained ever after cut off from the body of the 
Church. I am not talking of mere ebullitions of 
temper, and passing misunderstandings, but of real 
permanent rejection of the Pope's authority : in no 
case has any body of men cast off the Pope's 
authority and remained members of the Catholic 
Church. Could anything show more conclusively 
I 
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that the Papal Supremacy has been fully accepted 
by the Church of God ? 

I will conclude my sketch of the argument for 
the Papal Supremacy with this remark. Those who 
assert that the Papal rule was not the government 
intended by our Lord for His Church, ought to be 
able to show what was the intended government A 
mere negation of a great theory is not much good, 
unless you are prepared to put another in the place 
of it. Now, has any other scheme of government for 
the whole Church ever been seriously suggested ? Is 
any other possible, which can be made in any way to 
fit into the acknowledged facts of history ? 

I suppose our opponents would admit that our I>ord 
intended His Church to be ruled somehow. When He 
said : " There shall be one fold, and one shepherd," 
He clearly meant that there should be some form of 
government in the Church He was to establish. But 
there is no vestige, either in Scripture or history, of 
any other scheme for the government of the Church, so 
that the choice is between the Papacy and — nothing. 

After this long digression I must come back to 
my author, and treat of a difficulty which Dr. Mahan 
and others seem to consider a formidable one. It is 
that Papal Infallibility was defined at so late a period 
in the Church's history. ' The nature of this Infalll- 
bilityi' they say, 'should be no questionable thing." 
How can we ' receive what we know to be true only 
on the authority of a witness whose authority is not 
de fide?' I do not think that there is any real 
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difficulty. The doubt about the Pope's personal 
Infallibility, as far as there ever was a doubt, was 
purely a speculative one, and never had any practical 
£ffect. It was always most strictly defide, and, indeed, 
the authoritative rule of faith — that the Pope's teach- 
ing, accepted by the Catholic Church, was infallible. 
All the doctrines which the Holy See asked Christians 
±0 receive were accepted by the Church, so that the 
duty of receiving them was not affected by the 
question whether the Infallible authority which 
decided them was the decision of the Pope in itself , 
or the decision of the Pope confirmed by the accept- 
ance of the Church. 

What would happen if the Pope's decrees about 
faith were rejected by the Church is a purely 
speculative question. Those who taught the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope always maintained 
that such a thing could never happen : at any rate, 
it never has happened. When Dr. Mahan asks how 
we can receive the Nicene Creed upon the authority 
of an infallible teacher whose credentials and authority 
are not so well defined and proved as the truth of the 
Creed itself, the answer is obvious. The Nicene Creed 
was accepted, in the first instance, on the authority of 
the Pope, united in faith with the body of the Church, 
and it always has rested, and still rests, on the same 
authority. The definition of the Papal Infallibility 
does not make the smallest difference. 

Dr. Mahan concludes by saying that the Roman 
Infallibility comes before men with four special marks. 
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These, he tells us, are : i. The division between the 
East and the West. 2. The stain of bloodshed. 
3. The deification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 4. The 
' childish and almost heathenish frivolity in all parts 
of the earth that are subject to the Roman sway.' 

It is perhaps desirable to speak of the first of 
these points. It is not true that the division between 
the East and the West was occasioned by the ' growth 
of absolutism.' It was not the result of any special 
claim on the Pope's part to supremacy, but proceeded 
from the jealousy and hatred of the Easterns against 
the Western nations, which grew stronger as the East 
declined in power. The Eastern Church had no par- 
ticular grievance, but had to invent causes of disagree- 
ment, because the feeling of the people compelled 
them to separate. For example, no exercise of 
authority at that time can be produced at all to 
be compared in peremptoriness with the conduct of 
St. Leo the Great at the Council of Chalcedon. On 
that occasion he not only presided by his Legates, but 
he sent a definition of the true faith, which the Fathers 
of the Council were not to discuss, but to accept. 

Does Dr. Mahan mean that the secession of a large 
number of bishops is sufficient to destroy the Church ? 
or if not to destroy it, at least to paralyze it so that 
it can no longer perform the functions of a Church ? 
If so, the Church is plainly established in such a 
manner as necessarily to break down the first time 
it has any serious work to do. On this theory the 
Church, in fact, ceased to exist, or to be in a position 
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to do anything from the first General Council. It 
cannot, I imagine, be denied that the great Arian 
heresy drew away from the unity of the Church a 
very large proportion of the then existing Catholic 
bishops. Whole nations became Arian and remained 
so for ages. Does Dr. Mahan assert that this was 
sufficient to render null the proceedings of the 
Council of Nicaea and all the Councils that came 
after it? If not, why should the secession of a 
number of Eastern Bishops, later on, nullify the 
action of the Church? The same is exemplified in 
the Eutychian heresy. Every one knows how very 
large a portion of the Church was infected by this 
Jieresy and by it withdrawn from the centre of unity, 
and, moreover, that the division has continued down 
to the present day. Did the secession of the Mono- 
physites annul the Council of Chalcedon ? 

People sometimes talk as if the ' division of the 
East from the West' was something quite unique, 
and unheard of, whereas, in fact, every great heresy 
from the commencement of Christianity has occa- 
sioned similar divisions. The 'Eastern Church' is, 
after all, merely a series of national Churches, with 
no bond of union amongst themselves, and united 
in nothing except in rejecting the Pope's authority. 
From the time of separation, moreover, there have 
always been portions of the Eastern Church which 
have kept up communion with the Holy See. 

I do not think it necessary to say much about the 
other things mentioned by Dr. Mahan. The ' stain of 
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bloodshed in wars and persecutions' is no doubt 
greatly to be deplored, but I think the time has 
passed when this can calmly be put down as a 
peculiarity of the Roman Church, or as occasioned 
by the 'growth of absolutism.' The 'deification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary is a term which Dr. Mahan 
has introduced into the controversy without pro- 
ducing one shadow of justification from the words 
of any Catholic author, and only shows how little 
he understands the belief or practice of the Church. 

The charge of 'childish and heathenish frivolity' is 
one of a class which it is diflficult or impossible to 
meet. When controversialists begin to apply such 
terms as 'childish,' 'heathenish,' and 'frivolous,' to 
their adversaries passim, it is a sure sign that the 
controversy has reached its natural termination. 
There is plenty of childishness, frivolity, heathenism, 
and so forth, in Catholic countries, and so, I am 
afraid, there is here. It is the very work of religion 
to fight against the wickedness of human nature, but 
much evil will ever remain in spite of it. It is 
extremely difficult to know enough of the habits of 
other nations to be able to tell how much there is 
of real frivolity, and how much there is that offends 
us simply because we do not understand it, and it is 
unlike our ways. It is certainly a very bold thing to 
pronounce such a sweeping censure upon ' all parts of 
the earth that are subject to the Roman sway.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANGLICAN AND ROMAN THEORIES. 

Anglican case stated — Analogy to science — The ' three-fold nature of 
man ' — ' Truly Catholic ' and ' Papal ' doctrines — ' Counterpoise 
to the pulpit ' — ' Creature worship ' — ^Jewish Church — ' Paternal 
guidance ' — Apostolic teaching — The ' act of Baptism ' — Grounds 
of faith — ' Universal Supremacy ' — What is the Church ? — ' Unity 
of acquiescence ' — A ' four-squared basis ' — -The ' Private interpre- 
tationist.' 

In this chapter Dr. Mahan sums up his account of 
the position held by Anglicans, and his objections 
to the Roman theory ; and I condense it as follows : 

' In the Roman theory,' he says, ' and the Anglican, 
there is, on the whole, this much in common — that, 
whether we hear from one witness or from many, 
from an absolute infallibility, or from a conditional 
one, we, in either case, profess to hear God : that 
which we hear is the truth of God ; and the faith 
which cometh by this hearing, is a faith given by 
God. The question between us is. What is the 
appointed way of hearing God's voice?' (p. 'j'j'). 
Romanists answer : ' We are to learn by listening to 
St. Peter's successor.' This theory has the merit of 
clearness, but is open to the following objections : 

I. 'It is not the way in which we attain to a full 
assurance of belief in other matters of controversy. 
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^ In everything else, we test one witness by another, 
and attain to no well-grounded certainty till we have 
heard, as it were, the spirit of all the evidence, and 
grounded our belief on that ' (p. "jj). 

2. ' This intervention of the infallible voice,' more- 
over, ' is not in accordance with the three-fold nature 
of man ' (p. 79), that is, with his ' heart, mind, and 
soul ' (p. 6). The fact of making ' faith a mere act 
of submission' keeps the masses of men 'in a' state 
of perpetual childhood. Hence in Roman Catholic 
countries, ignorance is not an accident, but a " logical 
necessity " of their system.' ' The cultivation of their 
minds, especially that cultivation which is the fruit of 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, would inevit- 
ably lead to a modification of the present Roman 
system, if not to an entire revolution ' (p. 79). For 
example, the Roman Church teaches 'a system of 
creature worship as rich and varied in its details as 
any of the ancient mythologies ' (p. 79), which system 
is plainly contrary to the teaching of the Bible. It 
■would be impossible for a person to read the Bible, 
and yet to hearken to a ' teacher, however great his 
authority might be, without some misgivings in those 
points where the written testimony seems to diiifer 
from the spoken. He cannot read at all without 
making his reading a test of his learning' (p. 80), 
and 'for this reason, education as a development of 
the mind, as well as of the conscience and affections, 
and above all, education as an exercise of tfte mind 
in the written Word of God, is utterly incompatible 
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with the Roman theory' (p. 81). 'A Jesuit priest- 
hood, possessed of an absolute mastery over all arts 
and sciences, and applying the whole of this terrible 
force to the subjection of a simple and unenlightened 
people, is the most perfect form of society that the 
Roman theory allows' (p. 81). 

It is true that 'other systems, the Anglican 
included, practically teach the truth according to the 
interpretation of the appointed teachers, and so, after 
all, bear witness to the Roman system ' (p. 8 1 ), but 
the difference between the two systems is, that 
Anglicans have a well-digested liturgy as a ' counter- 
poise ' to the ' influence of the pulpit' 

'The lips of the priest must keep knowledge,' 
but the pulpit ought to be 'hedged round with a 
phalanx of incorruptible witnesses. The Creed, the 
Word written, the Word spoken, and the Word 
sacramentally or liturgically embodied, are so blended 
in each act of worship, that if any fail to hear, it can 
only be because there is no light in them ' (p. 82). It 
is not so in the Roman system. There 'the two 
most Divine of these witnesses, the liturgies and 
Scriptures,' are ' buried and hidden from the people 
in a dead language' (p. 82). 'Accordingly, we 
observe that between the articles of the Creed which 
the Church has everywhere received, and the additions 
which have been sanctioned by the Council of Trent, 
there is this striking difference : the former may be 
proved, and have been proved, point by point, and 
article by article, by most certain warrant of Scripture : 
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whereas the latter are utterly destitute of any such 
unquestionable warrant ' (p. 82). 

For example, the Divinity of our Lord can be 
plainly proved from Scripture, whereas the special 
doctrines of the Roman Church, such as the 
Immaculate Conception, the dulia and hyperdulia 
shown to the saints, and so forth, can produce no 
proof whatever. ' In everything which is truly 
Catholic, in every point of belief which has received 
the sanction of the whole Church, we appeal to Holy 
Scripture without the shadow of misgiving. We 
court investigation. We educate the people to the 
hearing of " two or three witnesses " without fear of 
the result. We feel and know that whoever searches 
Scripture not with " private interpretation," but with a 
meek submission of his mind to those rules of evidence 
which are stamped upon human nature, and which it 
is necessary to observe in every question of truth : 
such a person by God's help will inevitably be led to 
a firm belief in the Triune God Whom we worship ' 
(p. 83). ' In this way there is a broad distinction 
between those doctrines which are truly Catholic, 
and those which are merely Papal ' (p. 84). 

3. ' The Roman theory is an absolutism utterly 
inconsistent with the types of Church government 
which we possess in the Word of God. It is not 
a parental guidance ' (p. 84). ' It is not a guidance 
like that of the Jewish Church. For in that, the 
written Word ever remained as a text of the authorized 
priestly teaching: and everything which accorded 
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not with it, though sanctioned by the authority of 
those who sat in Moses' seat, might be rejected even 
by individuals, as man's tradition. Is Holy Scripture 
now less perfect or less clear? Does the private 
Christian possess less of the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding in God's Word than the private Jew ? ' 
(p. 84). 

4. ' Again, this absolutism of infallible guidance is 
not consistent with the Apostolic mode of teaching. 
The Apostles assured meris minds by reasoning ; and 
the basis upon which they argued was " the faith once 
delivered," " the Gospel once preached," the testimony 
of Holy Scripture, and the truly Catholic platform 
of common sense '(p. 85). Romanists may say that 
they also do this ; but, on their principles, such a 
course would make faith less perfect. A father who 
governs his family on such a theory as theirs, 'will 
never reason with his children, because he knows 
that by doing so he destroys the absoluteness of 
his authority. If he reasons, it is because he has a 
different theory of paternal government. It is in 
fact because he desires his children to hearken to 
reason' (p. 86), whereas that is what the Roman 
Church does not desire. 

5. What is said of the Apostles applies with still 
greater force to the early Church. In the history of 
the first six centuries three important facts every- 
where ' stare us in the face. i. That during the 
whole of this long period there was no single test 
of truth which the private Christian could apply with 
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infallible certainty. 2. That everything proved and 
settled, during this long period, was proved by most 
certain warrant of Holy Scripture. 3. That no article 
was determined as de fide which was not implied in 
the very act of Baptism into the Name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ' (p. 86). Thus ' the faith which 
we receive on peril of damnation is a faith which 
every Christian, in all ages of the Church, has received 
from the beginning ; a faith which is amply sustained 
by plain sentences of Holy Writ ; a faith which, 
allowing time for misapprehension and consequent 
discussion, has been invariably acknowledged as true 
by all Christians who hold to the Catholicity of the 
Church, and its unity on the basis of an Apostolic 
ministry ' (p. 87). 

' Having this three-fold witness, the Creed may be 
received by different persons, and at different periods 
of life, on either or all of these grounds. One may 
receive it because he has been taught it by that 
branch of the Church which is his spiritual mother ; 
another because he has read it in the Bible ; a third 
because he finds it to be warranted by universal 
consent. Yet it may be doubted whether either 
receives it truly on Church authority, and still more, 
whether he has received it, in the fullest s^nse, from 
God, unless his belief has been tested, and made 
sure, by hearkening, so far as in him lies, to each 
of these witnesses. A mere Bible Christian is an 
absolutist of the worst kind, for he receives nothing 
but what the Spirit may reveal to him through the 
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written Word, which he, a mere fraction of the Church, 
can understand, of course, only in a fractional way. 
On the other hand, he who determines to receive 
everything which he hears from the representative 
of the Church nearest at hand, whether it be war- 
ranted by the written Word or not, makes the Word 
of Inspiration superfluous, and practically of no 
value ' (p. 87). 

' There are doubtless difficulties connected with 
the practical application of any rule of this kind, 
among which the greatest is that it leads Christians 
often into the straits and perplexities of doubt (p. 88), 
but this only makes it more necessary to believe in the 
abiding presence of the Invisible Head of the Church, 
and to find no resting-place for our faith short of 
His own Sacred Person ' (p. 89). ' By too great 
eagerness for peace, we may forget that the wisdom 
which comes from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
and so be led to submit to a despotism, whereas, in 
fact, a protest has been maintained for more than 
a thousand years by the Eastern Churches, and for 
upwards of three hundred years by a large portion 
of the Western, against an assumption which Pope 
Gregory the Great most explicitly denounced as 
Satanical and anti-Christian,' that is, against the 
' Papal claim of universal supremacy in things temporal 
and spirituar (p. 90). 

Faith, as understood in the Anglican Church, 
' differs from opinion or private judgm.ent in that it 
submits itself not only to the Scriptures, but to the 
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Creed of tlte Catholic Church (which is the faith once 
for all delivered at Baptism, and is likewise the spirit 
of Scriptural testimony), and to the sacraments and 
ordinances and ministry of the Church duly ordained 
upon the Apostolic foundation ' (p. 93). 

' The only question between us and the Romanists 
is, "What is the Church?" We contend that it is 
that large body extending through East and West, 
and worshipping God in all languages,' they ' narrow 
it down to communion with the Roman See, to 
worshippers in the Latin tongue, and to the holders 
of a visible Head and centre' (p. 93). The result 
of this system of narrowing is that the Roman Church 
secures a ' unity of acquiescence, rather than of active, 
intelligent consent. Yet with all this, differences do 
occur in her communion' (p. 95). ' It is a political 
rather than a spiritual unity. And of such a unity 
it has been well said by an ancient political writer, 
that " it may endure for a time ; and, so long as it 
is kept together by a common interest, or by the 
pressure of some overpowering force, it may present 
a fair semblance of strength and prosperity ; but, 
as soon as an opportunity occurs, its real weakness 
is revealed by the readiness with which the subject 
masses throw off the mere outward restraint, and fly 
into anarchy and ruin " ' (p. 95). 

The results of the system of repression exercised 
in the Roman Church are to be seen in the violent 
controversies which perpetually arise. The violence 
of these is 'abundantly shown in the Galilean and 
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Ultramontane controversy. Is the Pope absolutely 
infallible, and by himself, or is his infallibility qualified 
by the condition of a General Council? This one 
would suppose is a question of some importance in 
a system which makes the Pope the rock of faith and 
the sacrament of the Church's unity. Yet to the 
present day, after innumerable controversies, it is still 
an open question ' (p. 97). 

If there is vagueness in the Anglican system, 
there is at least as much in that of the Roman 
Church. ' The Roman system, with an equal vague- 
ness of the definition of the ecclesiastical basis — 
allowing every grade of opinion between the rigid 
Ultramontane, who makes the voice of the Pope 
absolutely the voice of God, and the moderate 
Gallican, who regards nothing as fixed until it has 
been wrought into shape by the cumbrous machinery 
of an CEcumenical Council — has nothing as a counter- 
poise to its vagueness. It discourages the use of 
Scripture ' (p. 97). 

The Roman theory, moreover, introduces into the 
Church an element of lawlessness. It removes the 
Church from the broad, four-squared basis of twelve 
Apostolic foundations, and sets it upon the narrow 
pinnacle of one. It makes one man's judgment an 
ample reservoir for ' the fulness of Him Who filleth 
all in all ' (p. 94). 

The ' private interpretationist ' is also lawless, not 
because he judges for himself in matters of belief, 
but because ' he uses an arbitrary rule of judgment' 
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Instead of this, he should remember ' that the Spirit' 
which beareth witness, is that " one SPIRIT into which 
ALL are made to drink " in one body ' — he should 
stand ' upon the ground', and hold ' to the divinely 
appointed pillar, to which the Scriptures everywhere 
bear witness, as necessary conditions of a right under- 
standing of the truth ' (p. 94). 

This is Dr. Mahan's argument as clearly as I can 
put it. 

Let us consider these difficulties in detail, and 
see whether Dr. Mahan is able to make any objections 
to the Roman system, which do not apply, quite as 
strongly, to the position which he himself holds. 

The first difficulty is that the way of learning 
religion is not analogous to the way in which we 
learn other things. Is this a valid objection, sup- 
posing it to be true ? Dr. Mahan himself has pointed 
out, what is sufficiently manifest, that no strict analogy 
can be expected between the acquisition of knowledge, 
which professedly comes by direct revelation from 
God, and knowledge which is derived only from 
human reason and experience. We should expect, 
a priori, that there would be a vast difference in the 
principles on which these two kinds of knowledge 
are to be learned. But is it so ? Is there no analogy 
between religion, as taught by the Catholic Church, 
and a human science ? It seems to me that, mutatis 
mutandis, there is a close and striking analogy. In 
human science there is always something fixed for 
a basis, something which can always be used as a 
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test and correction to theory. You have documents 
which can be referred to, or experiments which can 
be repeated ; you can see and touch and examine, 
and so, at every stage, confirm or reject your scientific 
theories. If it were not so, science would lose itself 
in endless speculation and division. 

In religion you cannot have experiment from the 
nature of the subject-matter, but you must have 
something to supply its place, if you are to have 
any science at all — and this can be nothing but 
authority. 

To carry out the analogy, moreover, you must 
have an authority which can be appealed to again 
and again, as new questions arise, that is to say, a 
living authority. Each step in science is confirmed 
or rejected by fresh appeals to fact, by fresh experi- 
ments, by new researches, and so forth, so there must 
be an authority to which appeal can be made when 
necessary, if there is to be any science of theology. 
The place of such an authority is not supplied by the 
Holy Scriptures. They are undoubtedly susceptible 
of a number of interpretations. No fresh facts can 
be got from them, and no light beyond what has 
been before our eyes for centuries. Science could 
not go on, if all its data were certain experiments 
which had been already tried, on the bearing of which 
men disputed ; there must be a power of getting fresk 
decisions of authority (of some kind) at every step, 
and the only thing analogous to this in religion is 
a living authority. 
J 
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It is the want of such an authority that renders 
all theological controversies amongst Protestants so 
endless and so vague : they have not got those fixed 
points which are an essential condition of any 
scientific discussion. In the Catholic Church, on the 
other hand, there is a great science of theology, 
because there are a number of fixed points and 
principles on which all are agreed, and there is an 
authority always at hand to keep theory from losing 
sight of these principles. Those who are out of the 
Church will, naturally, call in question the soundness 
of these principles, but I do not think any one 
acquainted with the subject can deny that there is 
a science of theology, having a very close analogy 
to other sciences. 

We are told we 'ought to test one witness by 
another : ' so we do. No one can read any Catholic 
theology without seeing that there is a perpetual 
discussion carried on, and that every subject is most 
carefully argued out. Constant appeals are made to 
Scripture and tradition : the Fathers and the Councils 
are cited, and claimed, on this side, or on that, over 
a vast field of theory and of argument. It is, indeed, 
acknowledged, on all sides, that no one must pass 
the boundaries laid down by the Church, but there is 
plenty of room for discussion within those boundaries, 
and the Holy See is by no means inclined to interfere 
unnecessarily with fresh decisions. It never does so, 
indeed, as a general rule, until a decision is plainly 
necessary for the welfare of the Church. 
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2. Dr. Mahan considers that it is inconsistent with 
the three-fold nature of man to listen to one single 
infallible voice. But if one reason is sufficient, why- 
does the nature of man require more? Surely the 
whole of this argument is simply begging the question. 
He thinks that an infallible voice is inconsistent with 
nature, that it keeps mankind in childhood, that it 
renders ignorance a logical necessity, that it requires 
a ' Jesuit priesthood,' a ' priestly caste,' and so forth. 
But will Dr. Mahan, or any one else, gravely maintain 
that, if QoA has really given a revelation of the truth, 
by one infallible teacher, it can be otherwise than in 
accordance with the ' three-fold nature ' of man to 
accept it ? or that ignorance and ' absence of mental 
■culture' are a 'logical necessity' for accepting it? 
If it were perfectly clear that certain revelations 
came from God (in whatever way they came) and 
•were undoubtedly true, how could the nature of man 
object to receiving them, except by sheer self-will? 
How can knowledge or cultivation (unless themselves 
false) put a difficulty in the way of accepting the 
truth ? 

The argument plainly assumes that the Church's 
claim to teach is unfounded, and her doctrine false : 
that is, begs the whole question. Without this 
assumption, the argument is absurd. The difficulty, 
such as it is, moreover, applies to all teaching equally. 
Those who think it false can always say that is only 
ignorance, or prejudice, or want of education, which 
make people believe it. There is not a word of 
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Dr. Mahan's objection which may not be turned 
against himself by those who differ from him. 

Dr. Mahan tries, it is true, to draw a ' broad 
distinction ' between ' those doctrines which are truly 
Catholic and those which are merely Papal,' between 
the ' articles of the Creed which the Church has every- 
where received, and the additions which have been 
sanctioned by the Council of Trent.' Of what he 
considers to be the doctrines which are truly Catholic, 
he says : ' We feel and know that whoever searches 
Scripture, not with " private interpretation," but with 
a meek submission of his mind to those rules of 
evidence which are stamped upon human nature, and 
which it is necessary to observe in every question of 
truth : such a person, by God's help, will inevitably 
be led to a firm belief in the Triune God Whom we 
worship.' 

This, again, is evidently begging the question. 
All those who believe more than he considers to be 
the 'truly Catholic' articles of faith, deny that a 
broad line, or any line at all, can be drawn : and 
those who do not accept those truths, deny that 
they necessarily follow from Holy Scripture ' by the 
rules of evidence which are stamped upon human 
nature.' 

He instances the Divinity of our Lord, but can 
any one say that no other possible view could have 
been taken of the question than that which the 
Church did actually adopt ? Is it not an undoubted 
fact of history, not only that other views could be 
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held, but that a very large body of learned men, did 
hold an opposite opinion? Every one knows that 
there was a tremendous controversy, and a great 
schism. So far from the definition of our Lord's 
Divinity being a thing which necessarily and inevitably 
followed according to the ' rules of evidence,' it was 
an act of the strictest and most authoritative teaching 
— and the question was one which nothing but a 
divinely appointed teacher could ever have settled. 

Dr. Mahan admits that in the Anglican system, 
as well as the Roman, the mass of the people must 
hear the truth ' according to the interpretation of the 
appointed teachers.' He thinks, however, that a great 
difference of principle is made by having 'a well 
digested liturgy,' in the vulgar tongue, as ' a counter- 
poise ' to the influence of the pulpit. The mass of 
men, he says, have neither time nor inclination for 
private study of the Scriptures, and, therefore, 'a 
Church truly Catholic takes care that it shall be 
heard, as well as commended.' I can quite under- 
stand his being attached to an English liturgy, but it 
seems strange that he should erect the possession of 
it into a note of the Church, especially considering 
its sufficiently modern origin, and that he should 
consider the Scripture lessons which the 'mass of 
men ' hear on Sundays sufficient to enable them to 
sit in judgment on their teachers, and to find a 
* counterpoise ' to the influence of the pulpit. 

It always has been, and is now, the desire of the 
Catholic Church to put the Scriptures before her 
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children, and explain them on suitable occasions — 
not ' as a counterpoise ' to her own teaching, but as 
the written Word of God, which it is her province to. 
explain. Would Dr. Mahan venture to say that this 
can be done in one way Oft/y — by having the liturgy 
in the vernacular ? Or would he venture to condemn 
that very large proportion of Christians amongst 
whom for ages the liturgy has not been celebrated 
in the vulgar tongue ? 

Dr. Mahan thinks that the Church buries the 
liturgy in an unknown language, because she does 
not think it proper to change the venerable forms 
which have come down to her from remote antiquity 
into numberless modern and changing dialects. It 
may be very convenient for an exclusively English- 
speaking Church to use the English language, but it 
would not be convenient to the mother of so many 
nations as the Catholic Church, to adopt a corres-- 
ponding number of languages for her liturgy. At 
the same time, as surely Dr. Mahan must know, 
every one, of the least education, can very easily 
become familiar with it by the means of translations. 
As for very ignorant and simple people, I am afraid 
that they would comprehend but little of it whether 
in Latin or in English : the style and ideas are 
beyond them. Let us ask, however, which liturgy 
really attracts the poor most ? I think any one who 
ever has been abroad, or in Ireland, or seen much of 
our churches here, will be compelled to admit that a 
common ' Low Mass ' is far more numerously attended 
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by the poor, and heard with far greater devotion than 
any ' vernacular ' service that can be found. Sundays 
and week-days, all the year through, the churches are 
attended by all classes, poor as well as rich, in numbers 
which the ' well-digested ' ritual of the Church of 
England has never been able to attract — for any 
length of time, at any rate. 

Protestants have a Gospel and Epistle every 
Sunday, which are substantially the same as those 
in the Missal. In the Catholic Church this Epistle 
and Gospel are generally read to the people in 
English, and, as a rule, form the text of the 
instructions given to the congregation. To be sure 
the Church of England reads chapters of the Bible, 
at different services, which, in some respects, may be 
an advantage — but does Dr. Mahan really think that 
the chapters read on Sundays to ordinary congrega- 
tions, — farm labourers, peasantry, and people generally 
— are sufficient to enable them to pass judgment on 
the sermons preached to them? If so, he must have 
a delightfully high idea of their powers of attention, 
memory, and intellect. 

He says, moreover, that the Roman Church 
teaches 'a system of creature worship,' which is 
plainly contrary to the teaching of the Bible, and 
that it would be impossible for a person to read the 
Bible and yet hearken to a 'teacher, however great 
his authority might be, without some misgivings,' and, 
therefore, that 'ignorance is not an accident, but a 
logical necessity,' and that an ' acquaintance with the 
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Holy Scriptures would inevitably lead to a modifica- 
tion of the present Roman system, if not an entire 
revolution ' (p. 79). 

This is a charmingly naYve way of putting the 
subject. Can he possibly have been ignorant that 
all the apparent difficulties presented by passages 
of Scripture have been carefully, learnedly, and 
exhaustively considered, not once or twice, but 
hundreds of times over, by Catholic , theologians ? 
and that all moderately well-informed Catholics are 
perfectly acquainted both with the difficulties (when 
they are of importance) and their explanation ? Does 
not Dr. Mahan know that Catholics, though not deny- 
ing that there are occasional apparent difficulties in 
the way of any system, are perfectly convinced that 
the only system which agrees with all Scripture, is 
the faith of the Catholic Church — which is indeed the 
only key to an understanding of Holy Scripture ? It 
is intelligible enough that he should not agree to 
this view of the case, and should set up his private 
opinion against the Church : but it is really astound- 
ing that he should not even appreciate that the 
Catholic Church has a view of its own on the matter. 

3. Dr. Mahan next objects to the Catholic system 
that it is not analogous to the Jewish Church, and 
that it is not a 'paternal guidance.' These are 
very sufficient reasons why the analogy between 
the Jewish Dispensation and the Christian Church 
should be very far from complete. 

The Jewish Church was not intended to teach all 
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nations, and was not to endure till the end of the 
world. Its special object was to keep alive the belief 
in the one true God, and to keep His worship before 
the eyes of men by a visible establishment and system 
of sacrifice. It was not intended to explain the truths 
of faith to men, but to keep mankind in a state of 
preparation for One Who was to come and teach 
them all truth. It was, moreover, ruled by a special 
and peculiar Providence, and directed from time to 
time by prophets sent from God. 

We cannot expect such an institution to have any 
close analogy with the new system established by our 
Lord, in which His Apostles are sent to teach all 
nations. We do not, I suppose, know exactly how 
far the teaching powers of the Jewish priests extended, 
and whether they were, strictly speaking, infallible ; 
but, at any rate, our Lord says : ' The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses' seat. All things, therefore, 
whatsoever they shall say to you, observe and do.' It 
is true that He blamed them greatly, but not, I think, 
for what we should now call false doctrine, but for 
allowing themselves, in practice, to be led away by 
vanity and envy, and by foolish maxims and traditions. 

But if the Jewish Church is not quite like the 
Roman system, has it any analogy at all with the 
Anglican idea of a Church? that is, with a body 
scattered throughout the world, with no distinct 
visible principle of union, with no sort of internal 
organization, and no recognized head or system of 
government? Surely if anything was characteristic 
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of the Jewish Church, it was its visible union and 
systematic government. 

But Dr. Mahan says it is not a ' paternal 
guidance,' because a father 'desires his children to 
listen to reason,' and ' instead of the one strong 
chain of simple hearing, he is willing to attach 
his children to himself by a multiplicity of cords, 
taking hold upon the mind, as well as upon 
the heart and conscience.' True ; but does not a 
father step in with authority whenever it is necessary 
for the good of his children? He may argue and 
advise as much as you will, but when his children are 
in danger of destruction, he must interfere authori- 
tatively, or he neglects his duty. This is precisely 
what the Catholic Church does. She encourages 
her children to make the deepest possible study of 
her teaching, to exercise both mind and heart in it, 
but, when there is any serious danger to faith, she 
comes in with her authoritative voice, and tells them 
what they must believe. Would it be more like a 
'paternal guidance' if she looked on calmly when 
their reasonings were leading them astray, and did 
not say one authoritative word to direct them ? It 
is true the merit of faith consists in submission of 
the understanding to the authority of God, but it 
does not follow that it is less perfect because it is 
accompanied by an exact knowledge of the subject, 
and of the grounds of the faith. On the contrary, 
the more the powers of intellect are brought to bear, 
the more precious is the ' obedience of faith.' 
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4. Again Dr. Mahan says, 'The absolutism of 
infallible guidance is not consistent with the Apos- 
tolic mode of teaching.' It is not easy to see exactly 
what he means by this. St. Paul gives a specimen of 
what lie means by Apostolic teaching when he says 
to St. Timothy : ' Preach the Word, be instant, in 
season and out of season, reprove, entreat, rebuke, 
in all patience and doctrine. For there shall be a 
time when they will not endure sound doctrine, but 
according to their own desires they will heap to them- 
selves teachers having itching ears, and will indeed 
turn away their hearing from the truth, but will be 
turned unto fables. Be thou vigilant, labour in all 
things, do the work of an evangelist, fulfil thy 
ministry' (2 Tim. iv. 2 — 5), and in another place: 
'These things command and teach. Let no man 
despise thy youth' (i Tim. iv. 11, 12). Is not this 
precisely what the Church has done in all ages, and 
IS now doing? 

Is it an 'absolutism' inconsistent with the 
Apostolic type that the Church does not allow her 
children to disregard her teaching? If, after all 
reasonings and exhortations, St. Paul's disciples had 
thought that they knew better than he did, and 
declined to accept his doctrine, what would he 
have done? would he have given way? or would 
he have been ' absolute ' ? 

5. At any rate. Dr. Mahan thinks three things 
stare us in the face during the early ages. ' i. That 
during the whole of this long period there was no 
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single test of truth which the private Christian could 
apply with infallible certainty. 2. That everything 
proved and settled during this long period, was 
proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture. 
3. That no article was determined as de fide which 
was not implied in the very act of Baptism into the 
Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost' 

I should be inclined to give a totally different 
version of these facts, and say : 

I. That the private Christian had exactly the 
same guide that he now has. He had then to follow 
the teaching of the ordinary pastors of the Church 
subject to the correction of the chief pastors, when 
need required and opportunity permitted : that those 
pastors, with the Bishop of Rome at their head, 
decided disputed points just as peremptorily as the 
Church now does, and allowed no one to dispute 
their authority. The Church then had no rule of 
faith but obedience to the teaching of her consti- 
tuted pastors, and she exacted this obedience from 
all, on pain of being cut off from her communion. 

Let us ask for example : How does the conduct 
of the Church at the Council of Trent, or the Vatican 
Council, differ from the mode of proceeding at the 
Council of Nicasa? How can it be said that when 
the decrees of the Council of Nicaea were made 
known to men, the 'private Christian' had no 
infaUible test of truth? Every such decision of the 
Church was a test of truth, after it had once been 
made known. Such tests of truth were multiplied 
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in the course of ages, the way was more clearly- 
marked out, but the principle on which the private 
Christian of the first ages found out his faith, was 
identical with that in use amongst Christians at the 
present day. 

2. Everything was then decided consistently with 
the teaching of Holy Scripture. The faith was 
founded on the teaching of Scripture as understood, 
explained, and supplemented by the Church's living 
voice. It is plain, however, that it was not confined 
to what could be proved from Scripture in such a 
way as not to admit of any doubt. A large number 
of men, in fact, not only doubted, but rejected the 
decision of the Church, and were in consequence cut 
off from her communion. No one, I think, can 
seriously maintain that the doctrines of the Church 
about our Lord as defined against the Arians, Nes- 
torians, Eutychians, and so forth, were so clearly laid 
down in Holy Scripture as to leave no room for dif- 
ference of opinion. Again, on the subject of grace, 
can any one say that there was no room for the error 
of the Pelagians? When these doctrines were once 
settled by the Church, the faith was plain enough ; 
but if there had been no authoritative voice to decide, 
there would have been plenty of •■oom for divergence. 
The decisions of the early Church, therefore, were in 
accordance with the teaching of Holy Scripture in 
precisely the same sense as the later ones, and in no 
other. 

J. The ' act of Baptism into the Name of the 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ' is an act by \\hich 
men accept the Christian faith, and, in that sense, 
implies believing all that the Christian faith teaches. 
If you know what the Christian faith is, you know 
what Baptism implies. In any otJier sense, I do not 
see that it implies the doctrines of the Apostles' Creed 
or the Nicene Creed any more than it implies the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent or the Vatican 
Council. 

Dr. Mahan follows with this rather strange sug- 
gestion, that ' having this three-fold witness, the Creed 
may be received by different persons and at different 
periods of life on either or all of these grounds. One 
may receive it because he has been taught it by that 
branch of the Church which is his spiritual mother ; 
another because he has read it in the Bible ; a third 
because he finds it to be warranted by universal 
consent ' (p. 87). 

Can such wavering and changeful opinions be 
called faith at all? To-day you believe a thing 
because it is taught you : to-morrow you cease to 
believe on this ground — that is, you give up your 
confidence in what you supposed was the Church of 
God, and believe in your own private interpretation 
of the Bible ; at another time you give up this also, 
and believe on the strength of some private historical 
views of your own as to universal consent. If you 
are at liberty to change your grounds of faith in this 
manner, is it not the most complete form of private 
judgment? 
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It is obvious that the ' grounds of faith ' must be 
those grounds on which our Lord meant the faith to 
rest. Can any one believe that He meant the grounds 
of His faith to be perpetually changing, and that 
there should be no one pillar and ground of truth ; 
but that each individual should stand on his own 
ground, one of authority, another of private judgment, 
and so forth ? 

If God meant us to depend upon a three-fold 
guidance, as Dr. Mahan would have us believe — 
i.e., on the teaching of the Church in which we happen 
to find ourselves, and our own interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and on what we consider to be universal 
consent — there can be no faith unless «//> these 
grounds of belief concur. You would have no right 
to suppress any of them, but must wait till your own 
opinion coincided with the teaching of the Church 
before you could have any faith at all. 

Dr. Mahan here introduces a protest against the 
' Papal claim of universal supremacy in things tem- 
poral and spiritual,' an assumption which, he tells us, 
' Pope Gregory the Great most explicitly denounced 
as Satanical and anti-Christian.' 

This refers to a very old story which has many 
times been discussed and answered. 

St. Gregory undoubtedly denounced the assump- 
tion of the Patriarch of Constantinople to call himself 
Universal Bishop, and declared that his predecessors 
had never accepted such a title, though it had been 
offered to them. For the first part, it is clear that 
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the Patriarch of Constantinople had no claim to any 
sort of universal jurisdiction ; and, as to the last, 
St. Gregory gives the reason, that it is a proud and 
ambitious title, and, moreover, that it would seem to 
imply that essentially there is but one bishop in the 
Church ; whereas the episcopacy, or union of many 
bishops, is clearly of Divine institution. Writing on 
the subject to the Bishop of Thessalonica, he says, ' If 
one is universal, it remains that you are not bishop.' 

What follows from all this ? Can we infer that 
because on these grounds he rejected the title of 
' Universal Bishop,' he therefore repudiated the notion 
that the Pope had any jurisdiction over other bishops, 
or out of his own diocese? If not, to what purpose 
is it quoted? The plain question then is. Did St. 
Gregory himself, and his predecessors and successors, 
claim and exercise supreme jurisdiction over the 
Church, never mind by what name they called it ? 

The letters of the Popes from the time of St. 
Siricius, 384 A.D., are extant, and there is scarcely 
one of them who does not, in the plainest words, 
claim the right to interfere everywhere, and who does 
not declare, as a ground for this right that he has the 
charge of the whole Church. There is scarcely one 
of the Popes who did not, in fact, interfere in a 
peremptory manner in the affairs of the local Churches 
in both East and West. One of the chief things we 
know about St. Gregory is that he established the 
Hierarchy in England. That does not look much as 
if he repudiated any authority out of his own See. 
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The very fact of his writing to call the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to account implies that he considered 
himself to have a right to interfere. In the very- 
letter referred to, he says that his predecessor Pelagius 
had 'dissolved the Acts of the Council ' because of the 
title assumed by the Patriarch. How could he do so 
without claiming to have authority ? In a letter to 
Eusebius referring to the Council called by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, he says : ' Although 
whatever is done has no force without the authority 
and consent of the Apostolic See.' Is not that claim- 
ing jurisdiction ? 

The attitude assumed by the Holy See, in word 
and action, during these centuries can only be ascer- 
tained by a careful study of the drift of the actions 
and writings of the Popes and other Fathers of the 
period. The subject has been treated at length many 
times by Mr. Allies, Father Botalla, and many others. 
If their conclusions are to be refuted, it must be by a 
corresponding detailed treatment of the subject ; and 
it is idle to imagine that any conclusion can be come 
to by dwelling on an isolated expression of St. Gregory 
or any other Father. 

Dr. Mahan sums up the difference between his 
view and that of the Roman Church in these words : 
' In this regard the only question between us and the 
Romanists is, " What is the Church ? " We contend 
that it is that large body extending through East and 
West, and worshipping God in all languages, which 
rests upon many Apostolic stones, and has no centre 
K 
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nor head but Christ. They narrow it down to com- 
munion with the Roman See, to worshippers in the 
Latin tongue, and to holders of a visible Head and 
centre ' (p. 93). 

Before considering the claims of ' that large body,' 
however, another question arises : Is there any such 
body? Is there a multitude of men 'extending 
through East and West, worshipping God in all 
languages, and resting upon many Apostolic stones,' 
which can in any reasonable sense be called a body 
or association of any kind? If so, who compose it? 
Do the Catholics ? do the Greeks ? do Protestants ? 
How can any corporate body be formed of members 
who protest against belonging to it ? How can there 
be any association between people who entirely differ 
as to the terms of association ? How can those be 
united in one religious body who are completely at 
variance as to what are the truths necessary to be 
believed ? 

Catholics protest that they are not members of 
any such body as Dr. Mahan describes, and emphati- 
cally deny that any such body exists. Every word 
and action of the Church is a distinct condemnation 
of such a view. So does the Greek Church, so do 
Protestants generally. What proportion of the sup- 
posed members of the supposed body agree with 
Dr. Mahan in thinking that any such body exists ? 
We do not, indeed, deny that there are numbers of 
people all over the world worshipping God in all 
languages, consisting of such as are in good faith, 
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who are in a certain sense included in the Church. 
Such people may be admitted, by God's mercy, to a 
share of the blessings granted to the Church ; but 
they certainly do not form one visible body, and they 
are externally excluded from that Church on earth to 
which our Lord made His promises and entrusted 
His gifts. 

Before arguing, therefore, on the rights and claims 
of this ' large body,' Dr. Mahan ought to bring for- 
ward some proof of its existence. At present no one 
in the world believes it to exist except a small party 
of the Church of England, and these are unable to 
define, or cannot agree in defining, who are the 
members of it, what are the conditions of member- 
ship, how it is organized, or any of those things which 
it is essential to know about any corporate body 
existing amongst men. 

Dr. Mahan says that we ' narrow doVn ' the 
Church to communion with Rome. If a Church or 
any institution is to be a visible body on earth, it 
must be ' narrowed down ' to some visible conditions. 
You cannot have a visible body at all without some 
visible and tangible conditions of membership. 

What are the conditions necessary for union with 
the Church according to Dr. Mahan ? He speaks of 
those who ' hold to the Catholicity of the Church, and 
its unity on the basis of an Apostolic ministry.' Does 
this mean that he ' narrows down ' the Church to 
those who attach the same meaning to ' Catholicity ' 
and ' unity ' that he himself does ? If so, he narrows 
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the Church into very small limits indeed ; if not, the 
words seem to have no particular meaning. 

The boundaries within which the Catholic faith 
confines the Church are, at any rate, clear and intelli- 
gible, of undeniable standing in history, and of reason- 
able extent. I do not know whj' Dr. Mahan should 
speak of ' worshippers in the Latin tongue.' He can 
hardly have been ignorant that there is scarcely an 
Oriental language which is not represented in the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. 

It is a pity that Dr. Mahan should have been 
driven, by the exigencies of his position, to talk of 
the unity amongst Catholics as a ' unity of acqui- 
escence rather than of active and intelligent consent.* 
It is difficult to see what this can mean when said of 
bishops and priests, at any rate, unless it means in 
plain English that, ^\■hereas they declare before God 
and man that they believe certain truths, in reality 
they do not believe them. Seven hundred bishops at 
the Vatican Council solemnly declare certain truths 
to be articles of the Catholic faith ; bishops, with 
their clergy, at their synods habitually swear on the 
Gospels that they accept and believe these truths ; 
and Catholic writers, clergy and laity, are perpetually 
asserting the same belief ; and yet people outside the 
Church, who know nothing in the world about the 
matter, and have not a particle of evidence to pro- 
duce, consider themselves justified in calmly stating 
that Catholics do not believe their own professions. 
It is plain that this is simply an i priori view of 
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the matter. Dr. Mahan and such writers think that 
it must be so, and therefore without a shadow of 
proof, they do not hesitate to say that it is so. 

The present is certainly a very bad time to talk 
about the unity of the Church as a ' political, rather 
than spiritual unity,' and for saying that the Church 
is kept together by the 'pressure of some over- 
powering force,' considering that every external, 
political influence in the world is, at this moment, 
exerted against the union of the Catholic Church. 
Whilst no external pressure can keep the Anglican 
Church in any sort of doctrinal union, the Catholic 
Church remains one, in spite of all efforts to break 
it in pieces. 

One is sorry to hear such a writer as Dr. Mahan 
talk of ' infidelity ' ministering at the Church's altars, 
* as is abundantly shown at such times of commotion 
as the Reformation or the French Revolution' (p. 95). 
I suppose in every violent persecution a certain 
number will always fall away ; but I think every 
impartial person will admit that, as a rule, the 
French clergy behaved with great heroism during 
the Reign of Terror in France. The clergy were 
required to take an oath to the civil Constitution 
on pain of losing their livings, and being prosecuted 
as disturbers of the public peace. Alzog says : ' Of 
the three hundred ecclesiastical deputies, about eighty 
consented to take the required oath ... of the one 
hundred and thirty-six bishops, only four were to 
be found faithless to their trust. ... At least fifty 
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of the sixty thousand pastors and vicars then in 
France, absolutely refused to take the oath. . . . The 
King was shortly after deposed and imprisoned, and 
the decree against the clergy carried out in its 
extremest rigour. Although six hundred priests 
had been slaughtered at Avignon by the soldiers of 
Jourdan, the beheader, they still heroically refused 
to take the oath. . . . They massacred, amid scenes 
of revolting barbarity, three hundred ecclesiastics, 
including one archbishop and two bishops. The 
atrocities perpetrated at Paris were repeated at 
Meaux, Chalons, Rennes, and Lyons ' (Alzog's Uni- 
versal Church History, vol. iv. pp. 118 — 120). 

A vast number of exiled priests were to be found 
in England at the beginning of the century, and to 
the present day many of the Catholic missions bear 
testimony to their zeal and piety. Dr. Mahan may 
remember that Macaulay calls attention to the fact 
that, of the countries which fell away at the Revolu- 
tion, all returned to the Roman obedience, and none 
could be induced to receive Christianity in any other 
shape. That does not seem to agree with Dr. Mahan's 
theory that people are kept in her communion by 
an external despotism. 

The reproach does not come very well from a 
member of a body which, whatever may be its good 
qualities, has not as yet produced any great number 
of martyrs. Let us see what will happen if a storm 
like the French Revolution falls on the Church of 
England ; in the meantime, let us not be too hard 
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on those who may have been found wanting when 
called on to resist ' even unto blood/ since we do not 
know how we should ourselves behave in time of trial. 
Dr. Mahan has a great deal to say about the violence 
of the Ultramontane and Gallican controversies, and 
the vagueness of the Roman Church, which allows 
every grade 'between the rigid Ultramontane,' &c., 
but the question really is this : Was there ever a time 
when any member of the Roman Church could refuse 
to accept the Pope's decree concerning faith or morals, 
and still remain a Catholic ? Certainly not ; and this 
is well shown by the whole Jansenist controversy. The 
errors of the Jansenists were condemned by decree 
after decree, driven, as it were, from point to point 
by the supreme judgment of the Holy See, and by 
that alone. Of course, in times of excitement, people 
were not always obedient and loyal ; sometimes they 
evaded on one pretext or another, or ignored these 
decrees for a time ; but no one ever ventured to 
profess that he was not bound by them, because they 
were not decrees of a General Council. Any one 
who Jtad ventured to do so, would at once have been 
cut off from the Church. There might have been 
some latitude for speculative opinions as to how, 
why, and when, in the abstract, the Pope's decrees 
were infallible, but there never was any latitude, even 
in the extreme Gallican view, as to the duty of at 
once accepting them, in the concrete, whenever they 
were issued and tacitly accepted by the Church. 

But the Roman theory introduces an ' element of 
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lawlessness.' ' It removes the Church from the broad 
four-squared basis of twelve Apostolic foundations, 
and sets it upon the narrow pinnacle of one ' (p. 94). 
'The broad four-squared basis;' this sounds very nice, 
and one would be glad to understand the meaning 
of it. Is it only a poetical way of saying that the 
'Anglican Church rests on Scripture?' The Apostles, 
or at least six of them, were amongst the writers of 
Scripture : the Anglican Church rests on Scripture, 
or thinks it does, therefore on the 'four-squared basis?' 
I think, however, that there is some deeper meaning. 
Not long since I had a controversial diagram sent 
me as a circular. It represented a pyramid resting 
on its apex, which was supposed to be the Roman 
Church 'set upon the narrow pinnacle oione' Apostolic 
foundation ; to which was contrasted another pyramid 
— in its usual position — representing the Church of 
England standing on its 'broad four-squared basis.' 
I should like to know in what sense the Church 
of England can be said to rest on ' twelve Apostolic 
foundations.' Certainly not historically. I suppose 
that Church — or at least the Catholic Church in this 
country, of which it claims to be the continuation — 
was founded by St. Augustine, sent here by Pope 
St. Gregory, and no other ' Apostolic foundation ' has 
supported it from that day to this. There are indeed 
no other ' Apostolic foundations ' existing in this 
world, except perhaps the Church of Jerusalem, which 
may possibly be derived from St. James, who was 
the first Bishop of the Holy City. The Church of 
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Jerusalem, however, has always held an inferior 
position. The great patriarchates of the Church were 
Antioch and Alexandria, which claimed their rank 
from their connection with St. Peter, since Antioch 
was the city in which St. Peter placed his first epis- 
copal throne, and Alexandria was founded and 
governed by St. Mark, his disciple. To these were 
added, at a later date, the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, which certainly claimed no Apostolic origin. 

St. Innocent writes almost within the fourth 
century (A.D. 402 was the date of his election) : ' We 
note that this privilege was given to Antioch, not so 
much on account of the city's magnificence, as because 
it is known to be the first seat of the first Apostle, 
where the Christian religion received its name, where 
a great meeting of Apostles was held, and which 
would not yield to the See of the city of Rome, 
except that the latter rejoices in having received and 
retained to the end that honour which the former 
obtained only in transition ' (Rivington's Plain 
Reason, p. yG). 

St. Gregory says : ' For who does not know that 
the Holy Church has been established on the solidity 
of the Prince of the Apostles ? . . . And thus, though 
there be many Apostles, yet, in virtue of its very 
principate, only the See of the Prince of the Apostles, 
which is the See of one in three places, received 
supreme authority. For he made that See sovereign, 
which he honoured by resting in it, and there ending 
the presen life. He distinguished the See to which 
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he sent his disciple the Evangelist. He strengthened 
that in which he sat himself for seven years, though 
he was to leave it ' (Rivington, p. 40). St. Gregory 
plainly thinks that there is only one ' Apostolic foun- 
dation,' and that all the Churches claiming, in any 
sense, to be supreme, Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
all derive their authority from St. Peter. 

I never heard that the Church of England rested 
on the succession derived from St. James. The only 
connection it ever had with Jerusalem, as far as I 
know, was the establishment of an Anglo-Prussian 
bishopric in Jerusalem, in opposition to the episcopal 
succession derived from St. James — supposing that it 
is derived from him. Nor did I ever hear that the 
Church of England was in any way distinguished by 
particular devotion to the Apostles. I cannot, there- 
fore, imagine in what way the Church of England 
can claim to rest on the ' broad four-squared basis 
of twelve Apostolic foundations.' 

Dr. Mahan seems rather hard upon what he calls 
the ' private interpretationist' He ' also is lawless,' 
not because he judges for himself in matters of belief, 
but because he 'uses an arbitrary rule of judgment.' 
But if it is a man's right and duty to judge for 
himself in matters of belief, and, as we may presume, 
he exercises his judgment to the best of his power, 
using the best means of information which come in 
his way, why is he lawless ? It is not reasonable to 
tell a man that he must judge for himself, and then 
find fault with him because his conclusions differ 
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from yours. The very idea oi judgment is to be 
arbitrary, and if he does not think that ' the Scriptures 
everywhere bear witness ' to your view of the Church, 
why should you blame him ? 

I now come back to the consideration of the 
question with which I started. Have the Ritualists 
any real and substantial principle as a foundation 
for all they are doing? or, is their idea only like 
the mirage of the desert, without any tangible 
existence ? 

I. Does Dr. Mahan succeed in establishing any 
real standing-ground between the system of the 
Catholic Church, and the extreme Protestant doctrine 
of private judgment ? After all that he has to say 
about ' three-fold witnesses ' and so forth, does not the 
question resolve itself into this : either there is a 
distinct definite faith given to men, which all are 
absolutely bound to receive as a matter of duty 
and obedience, from which nothing but 'invincible 
ignorance ' can excuse them — or not ? 

If he holds that there is, he is putting forward 
precisely the Catholic system, except that to suit his 
theory, it is utterly wanting in those things necessary 
to give to such a system of revealed truth a concrete 
existence. It has no formulary of faith on which it 
is agreed, and accepts no authority capable of 
defining what that faith is to be. It is a theory 
which absolutely requires a complete profession of 
faith, and yet which has not got one, and has no 
means of getting one. 
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If there is no such clear faith given to men, and 
there is no such obligation of believing a distinct 
faith, then there is clearly nothing left but for each 
one to believe according to his own private judgment, 
and objectively, at any rate, it does not very much 
matter what he believes. In this latter case, all the 
talk about ' the Church ' is quite unmeaning. 

2. If there is such a definite faith, the Anglican 
system is liable to all the difificulties and objections 
which are brought against the Roman system. All 
that has been said about ' spiritual despotism,' ' intel- 
lectual slavery,' 'absolutism,' 'dwarfing the reason,' and 
so forth, applies to both equally. If you have to give 
up your own deliberate opinion, and believe what you 
are told in spite of it, it really does not matter whether 
you do so in deference to the judgment of the Pope 
or in obedience to the decree of a General Council. 

If it is a slavery to accept the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, or the Pope's decree defining the 
Immaculate Conception, it would also be a slavery 
to accept a decree made unanimously by all the 
bishops in the world ; so it is also a slavery to believe 
in the consubstantiality of the Word defined by the 
Council of Nicaea. In either case the submission is 
just and reasonable if the authority is appointed by 
God, and a slavery if made to unauthorized men. 

All the objections made to the principle of the 
Catholic Church apply just as forcibly to the system 
the Ritualist party would establish. Of course 
objections may be made to particular doctrines 
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taught by the Catholic Church, but the considera- 
tion of such difficulties does not belong to the 
question of the nature of religious authority, of 
which we are now speaking. 

3. Ritualists again try to establish a distinction 
between faitJi, as they maintain that it ought to be, 
and opinion, or private judgment. This distinction, 
as Dr. Mahan puts it, consists in this, that ' it submits 
itself, not only to the Scriptures, but to the Creed of 
the Catholic Church (which is the faith once for all 
delivered at Baptism and is likewise the spirit of 
Scriptural testimony), and to the sacraments and 
ordinances and ministry of the Church, duly ordained 
upon the Apostolic foundation.' This, however, is no 
distinction of principle. It is merely an enlargement 
on the materials on which private judgment is exer- 
cised. If each Christian is to judge for himself the 
meaning of the Scriptures, and also what is the Creed 
of the Church, and what it means : if he is to form 
his own judgment as to the nature, meaning, and 
authority of 'the sacraments and ordinances and 
ministry of the Church,' it is hard to see how his 
system is, in any degree, less ' private judgment ' 
than if he simply formed his opinions by reading the 
Bible only. 

It is plain that any number of views can be 
held, and are held (and are held by intelligent and 
conscientious people), as to the Creed, sacraments, 
and ministry of the Church, just as different opinions 
are held as to the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. 
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If there is no authoritative voice to declare which 
of these views is the correct one, there is nothing 
left but simple private judgment 

All this is borne out by the history of the Ritualist 
movement. It has now been many years at work, 
and if it had had any substantial principle of its own 
— any real standing-ground between the principle of 
the Catholic Church and of private judgment, it could 
hardly have failed to work out its principle into some 
tangible shape. It would not have been contented 
for so many years with vague generalities, but would 
have, in some degree at any rate, settled the working 
details of its principle. This is illustrated by the 
book of which I have been speaking. It was 
published in 185 1, and in the present edition, in 
1877, the notice 'to the reader' says: 'This tract 
does not pretend to define the limits either of Church 
authority or of private judgment with theological 
accuracy.' Why not? If, after twenty-six years, 
nothing has been done to define those limits, 
without which the system can logically have no 
concrete existence, may it not fairly be assumed 
that the principle on which it is founded does not 
admit of definition, and is merely a vague theory, 
too unsubstantial to be brought into the region of 
fact? 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHAT IS A CHURCH? 

No definition attempted by Anglicans — A body — Prophecies — Visible 
and conspicuous — Definite limits — Organization — Pillars — Dif- 
ferent ranks — Central authority — Purpose for which organized — 
Witness — Teacher — Anglican Church — Diocesan theory — Cardinal 
Newman — The Catholic Church. 

After discussing Dr. Mahan's views about authority, 
I should like to go a little more in detail into the 
great question, What is the Church? and what 
authority has it received from God ? If we are once 
agreed as to this, all other questions are easily dis- 
posed of We have an authority, then, to settle them 
definitively, and there need be very little more dis- 
cussion. On the other hand, if we are not agreed on 
this point, we may go on disputing for ever without 
any hope of getting nearer. 

One great difficulty we meet in arguing about the 
authority of the Church is that you cannot get people 
to say precisely what they mean by the Church ; 
apparently they cannot bring themselves to look 
closely into the subject, and settle for themselves 
what is their own precise definition of a Church. It 
is clear that we may go on as long as we like speak- 
ing about ' the Church ' and ' Church authority,' but 
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we shall never get any nearer until we begin to define 
our terms. If you mean one thing by the Church 
and I another, it is plain that we are talking about 
different things, and that every argument used must 
be more or less beside the question. 

There is no party who ought to feel more acutely 
the necessity of clearly defining what they mean by 
the word ' Church ' than the Anglican party, because 
the sense in which they use it is undoubtedly very 
novel. All mankind are familiar with the idea of the 
Catholic Church, or the Church of England, or the 
Russian Church'; but when you come to talk about a 
Church in a sense distinct from these — to mean, as 
Dr. Mahan puts it, ' that large body extending through 
East and West, and worshipping God in all lan- 
guages ' — when you talk in this way, surely we have 
a right to ask a definition of what you mean by a 
Church, what constitutes a Church according to your 
ideas ? 

It is precisely this definition that we cannot get. 
I do not mean that an Anglican clergyman when 
pressed in a controversy will not throw out a sketch 
made for the occasion. It is easy enough to hear 
such hastily hazarded ideas of what the Church ought 
to be, and must be ; but what we want is a well- 
considered definition of the Church compatible with 
the position they hold, on which their party or any 
considerable number of them will agree, and by 
which they will stand. They have had plenty of 
time to do this, if it can be done ; but we do not 
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seem any nearer now than when the party first 
started. 

Dr. Mahan says the Romanists ' narrow down the 
Church to communion with the Roman See.' Cer-' 
tainly, but we want to know to what he ' narrows it 
down.' It is plain he must narrow it down to some- 
thing, if the word is to have any meaning at all. 
The very term ' definition ' implies narrowing down, 
and we cannot get on any further till we know the 
precise definition, or 'narrowing down,' which our 
opponents would suggest. 

Now I think we all are agreed that the Church 
must be a body : ' One body and one spirit' Let us, 
then, consider what we mean and must mean by ' a 
body.' A ' body ' evidently must mean some collec- 
tion of men which has a sufficient analogy to a 
living body of some sort, to warrant the use of the 
figure of speech. Now, what are the essential charac- 
teristics of a living body ? Clearly the first essential 
of any description of ' body ' is that it should have 
distinct limits. No one ever heard of a ' body ' of any 
kind which had not a definite boundary, so that it 
could be clearly said what belonged to it, and what 
did not. This is true of everything that can be called 
a body in any sense, but is most emphatically and 
obviously true of every living body, so that the idea 
of a living body with uncertain, undefined limits is 
almost an absurdity. 

It is plain that a collection of men without any 
such distinct limits cannot in any reasonable sense be 
L 
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called a body This characteristic is shown in all 
collections of men which are usually called bodies — 
for instance, a City Corporation, a University, an 
army, and so forth ; all of these have distinct bound- 
aries. A man must either be a member or not a 
member of such a body, and the conditions of mem- 
bership are well known. 

Now in the Catholic Church there is no difficulty 
about this. Everybody knows what is required to 
make a man a member of it, and how he ceases to 
belong to it. But what are the limits of the Church 
according to the views of Anglicans ? How do you 
propose to define that ' large body extending through 
East and West ' ? That is what we cannot so well 
answer. 

If it is necessary that the Church should have 
clearly defined limits because that is in the very 
essence of a living body, this necessity is made more 
clear by all that is said of it in Holy Scripture. The 
Prophet Micheas says : ' It shall come to pass in the 
last days that the mountain of the house of the Lord 
shall be prepared in the top of mountains, and high 
above the hills, and people shall flow to it ' (Mich, 
iv. i). I suppose all Christians would agree that this 
refers to the Church our Lord was to establish, and 
what is the quality about it which is most dwelt 
upon? Its conspicuousness — on the top of mountains. 
It is something evident to all mankind which no one 
can mistake. There is to be no difficulty in telling 
where it is or what it is — no indefiniteness about it. 
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So again with the still more striking prophecy of 
Daniel. When the Prophet has described the great 
statue which the king had seen in his dream, and has 
given the interpretation of the dream, he concludes 
with these words : ' But in the days of those kingdoms 
the God of Heaven shall set up a kingdom that shall 
never be destroyed, and his kingdom shall not be 
delivered up to another people, and it shall break in 
pieces and shall consume all those kingdoms, and 
itself shall stand for ever ' (Dan. ii. 44). Here, again, 
the one particular quality of the kingdom is that it is 
to be visible and conspicuous to all mankind. 

Now let us see what our Lord Himself says of the 
Church which He is to establish. He describes it by 
a number of figures which correspond most accurately 
with the idea given us by prophecy. He tells us that 
it is to be like a great tree — all the birds of the air 
are to take refuge in it. ' The Kingdom of Heaven,' 
He says, ' is like a grain of mustard-seed, which a 
man took and sowed in his field, which is the least 
indeed of all seeds, but when it is grown up, it is 
greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so that 
the birds of the air come, and dwell in the branches 
thereof (St. Matt. xiii. 31, 32). Can we find any 
figure which better expresses the visible, tangible 
character of the Church ? 

So of His other figures : The Kingdom of Heaven 
IS like a net cast into the sea, enclosing a vast multi- 
tude of fishes, good and bad. The one special idea 
contained in this figure is that of a clearly marked 
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boundary between those who are within and those- 
who are without. It does not follow that all who are- 
within are good, but they are distinctly marked off. 
from all who are without. 

This remark is equally true of the most striking, 
of all His figures — that of the fold. A 'fold' is 
nothing if it has not boundaries. If the sheep- 
cannot see quite clearly where the boundaries are,, 
it cannot be called a fold, because it is plain that 
invisible, intangible boundaries are of no possible 
use. 

It is clear, moreover, from our Lord's words that 
these boundaries are not dependent on the dispo- 
sitions of those within or without, because He dis- 
tinctly speaks of those who are His sheep and yet,, 
for the time, are without the fold. ' Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold, these I must bring,, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.' The 
proper and natural place for the sheep is within the 
fold, but they may accidentally be without it ; that 
however does not make the place in which, for the 
moment, they are, the fold of Christ. 

It is obvious, then, that a clear, tangible, external 
line of demarcation is an essential condition of the 
Church ; it is so, because you cannot imagine any 
living body without such an exact definition, and 
because it is specially pointed out in Holy Scripture 
as one most marked characteristic of the Church 
which our Lord was to establish. 

An external limit and definition is essential to- 
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r anything that can be called a body in any sense, but 
to be a living body something more is required : it 
must be organized. The great characteristic of every- 
thing possessing life is that its parts should be arranged 
with a dependence one on another. A mass of stone, 
•for instance, is a mere aggregation of particles quite 
'independent of each other : it may be great or it may 
'be small ; but that is a mere accident, and it makes 
no difference to each part whether the mass is increased 
•or diminished. 

With a living body it is different. From the 
"highest to the lowest, each living body is made up of 
parts which share the life of the whole, and in their 
turn, minister to the wants of the whole. It has 
organs of some kind, simple or complicated : that is, 
it is organized. 

The Church, therefore, if it is to have any claim 
■to be called a living body, must be organized in some 
-way, and this organization must be made subservient 
to the spirit or life which is in it. What we read in 
the Holy Scripture about the establishment of the 
Church fully bears out what we should antecedently 
•expect ; it is not only a body with distinct tangible 
limits, but with a very distinct organization. In the 
first place, it is to have a life intimately connected 
with its exterior organization, as every living body 
has. No words can express this idea more plainly 
than St. Paul's words, ' One body and one spirit, as 
you are called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, 
<Gne faith, one baptism ' (Ephes. iv.'4). Here the body 
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and the spirit are correlative — there must be one 
body as, and because, there is one spirit. 

Such a body cannot exist as a living thing with- 
out an interdependence and subordination of parts. 
Here, again, St. Paul instructs us : ' There are diver- 
sities of ministries, but the same Lord, and there are 
diversities of operations, but the same God, Who 
worketh all in all. To one, indeed, by the Spirit, is 
given the word of wisdom : and to another the word 
of knowledge, according to the same Spirit, . . . but 
all these things one and the same Spirit worketh, 
dividing to every one according as He will. For as 
the body is one, and hath many members ; and all the 
members of the body, whereas they are many, yet are 
one body, so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were 
we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, whether bond or free : and in one Spirit we 
have all been made to drink. For the body also is- 
not one member, but many, . . . and if they all were 
one member, where would be the body? But now 
there are many members indeed, yet one body' 
(i Cor. xii. 5). Here the Apostle goes on, over and 
over again, repeating that there must be in the 
Church one body, and that this body must be made 
up of a number of members dependent one on 
another, and united in one spirit. 

Again, the Church is described to us as under one 
authority, to which reference must always be made. 
However far the Church extended, it was always to 
look back to that central authority. Our Lord says : 
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' Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
Church ' — and St. Paul speaks of it as ' built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone, in Whom, all 
the building being framed together, groweth up into a 
holy temple in the Lord, in Whom you also are built 
together into a habitation of God in the Spirit' 
(Ephes. ii. 20), and he also tells us who are 'the pillars^ 
on which the edifice rests. He says : ' And when they 
had known the grace that was given to me, James, 
Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, gave to 
me the right hand of fellowship' (Galat. ii. 9). Now, all 
these texts plainly describe the Church of Christ as a 
carefully constructed, living temple — with a foundation 
on which to rest, with pillars for its support, and all 
other parts necessary to grow up into a ' holy temple 
of the Lord.' If it is to be spoken of as a living body, 
then, it is clear that these figures of speech can only 
mean that it is one carefully organized for the purpose 
for which it was created. 

Now let us see the steps by which this organi- 
zation was carried out. To begin with — even before 
the coming down of the Holy Ghost — the Apostles 
thought it necessary to fill up their number. They 
prayed : ' Thou, O Lord, Who knowest the hearts of 
all men, show which of these two Thou hast chosen 
to take the place of this ministry and apostleship 
from which Judas by transgression hath fallen ' (Acts 
i. 24). Why should they have done this if the Church 
had not received an organization from God which 
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was to be continued ? They chose St. Matthias to 
share with them the powers and authority they had 
received from the Lord. It is clear, therefore, that 
these powers were to be handed on — and that they 
had power to give to others the fulness of what they 
had received. 

The next step of the Apostles showed that they 
were commissioned not only to hand on this power 
in its fulness, but also to give it partially as might be 
necessary — that is, not only to make Apostles, but to 
give to others 'diversities of ministries': — they had 
authority to bestow upon others such portions of their 
power as might be necessary for a more complete 
organization of the whole. The seven deacons were 
chosen, and ' these they set before the Apostles : and 
they, praying, imposed hands upon them ' (Acts vi. 6). 

These deacons were chosen immediately to look 
after temporal matters — the daily ministration of 
alms, and so forth — but it is clear that the office they 
had received involved also a share in the spiritual 
ministry. St. Stephen took a prominent part in 
preaching the Gospel, and was the first martyr — 
and, after his death, St. Philip was not only dis- 
tinguished as a preacher of the Word, but went 
through Samaria working miracles and administering 
Baptism. They possessed a share of the Apostolic 
authority, but only a share. When ' the Apostles at 
Jerusalem had heard that Samaria had received '.he 
Word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John, 
who, when they were come, prayed for them that 
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they might receive the Holy Ghost' (Acts viii. 14). 
St. Philip had a commission to preach and baptize — 
but not the power of the imposition of hands. That 
power had been so far reserved for the Apostles. 

Then, in due order, comes the time when the 
Church has to be spread about in countries beyond 
the reach of the Apostles — so that, in order to pro- 
vide for the wants of the faithful, the full power of the 
Apostles must be entrusted to other hands. ' And as 
they were ministering to the Lord and fasting, the 
Holy Ghost said to them : Separate me Saul and 
Barnabas for the work whereto I have taken them. 
Then they, fasting and praying, and imposing their 
hands upon them, sent them away ' (Acts xiii. 2). 

St. Paul and St. Barnabas evidently went on their 
mission with the full Apostolic power : not only 
preaching, but imposing hands — and ' ordaining 
priests in every Church.' St. Paul had received a 
special commission from our Lord, and a special 
revelation of the Gospel — but, nevertheless, he had 
the Apostolic authority through the ordinary channel 
— by ' prayer and by the imposition of hands.' When 
we read of his miraculous conversion, and hear our 
Lord's voice speaking to him — calling him from on 
high, we might also suppose that he would need no 
sacraments or teaching that man could confer — but 
not so : he is at once commanded ' to arise and go 
into the city ' — there to be instructed and 'baptized as 
were all other Christians. 

We see, therefore, the organization of the Church 
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sketched out at its very beginning — there were to be 
the central pillars — there were to be the local ruling 
authorities, ordained in each Church, and there were 
to be those appointed to the ' diversities of ministries ' 
which the wants of the Church call for. 

Now let us look at the Church in action — still as 
it is shown us in the Holy Scriptures. St. Paul 
assembles together the 'ancients' of the Church of 
Ephesus, and tells them what is their duty. ' Take 
heed,' he says, ' to yourselves, and to the whole flock, 
wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, to 
rule the Church of God which He hath purchased 
with His own Blood ' — they are appointed by God to 
rule — and their power is from Him. How are they 
to rule ? When are they to rule ? What is the reason 
of this power granted to them ? It is ' because I know 
that after my departure ravening wolves will enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock, and of your own 
selves shall arise men speaking perverse things ' 
(Acts XX. 28). 

These words give us a good idea of the reality 
and energy of the ruling power appointed' in each 
place in the early Church. Scarcely was it formed 
than it became a highly organized body. If we would 
see this further illustrated, we have only to turn to 
the directions the same Apostle gives to his disciples, 
St. Timothy and St. Titus. ' I charge thee before God 
and Jesus Christ, Who shall judge the living and the 
dead, by His coming and Kingdom : preach the 
Word : be instant in season, out of season : reprove. 
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entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine. For 
there shall be a time when they will not endure 
sound doctrine.' ' Stir up the grace of God which is 
in thee by the imposition of my hands.' 

' Let no man despise thy youth, but be thou an 
example of the faithful in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in faith, in chastity ' (St. Paul to Timothy). 
' To Titus my beloved son, ... for this cause I left 
thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the 
things that are wanting, and shouldst ordain priests 
in every city, as I also appointed thee ' (Titus, i. 4). 
Here we see very clearly the sort of authority which 
St. Paul had entrusted to his disciples — and that with 
it, he had given them the power to confer on others, 
by the imposition of hands, the gifts they themselves 
had received. 

But now we come to another part of the Church's 
organization. It was not enough that the parts of 
the Church should be organized — but they must be 
united by a central organization. If this did not 
exist, there would be no analogy with a living body. 
A body is alive, not because each part is alive, but 
because these living parts are united into a living 
whole by a central authority. In the Holy Scripture, 
we, of course, see the Church in a very rudimentary 
state, but still, the life and unity of the whole body is 
put before us as plainly as the organization of the 
separate parts. 

A question arose at Antioch — the very important 
question as to what was to be the condition of the 
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Gentiles converted to the Christian faith, and ' they 
determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain 
others of the other side, should go up to the Apostles 
and priests to Jerusalem about this question.' When 
the discussion was finished, 'then it pleased the 
Apostles and ancients, with the whole Church, to 
choose men of their own company, and to send to 
Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, namely, Judas, who 
was surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among 
the brethren, writing by their hands. The Apostles 
and ancients brethren, to the brethren of the Gentiles 
that are in Antioch, and in Syria, and Cilicia, greet- 
ing. ... It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us, to lay no further burden upon you than these 
necessary things ' (Acts xv. 22). 

' Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia : ' the decree was 
addressed to nearly the whole of the then existing 
Church. ' To lay no further burden : ' no counsel or 
brotherly advice to an independent body, but a dis- 
tinct central authority having a right to lay burdens 
as might be necessary, on the whole body. ' To the 
Holy Ghost and to us:' an authority not the outcome 
of an agreement amongst men, but a Divine authority 
coming from on high. It is not, moreover, an authority 
claimed by Apostles, because they, as individuals, had 
received it from our Lord : it is ' the Apostles and 
ancients brethren,' that is, the lawfully constituted, 
central authority, which claims to speak in this com- 
manding way. 

We have, then, in the Holy Scripture, a very 
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complete picture of the Church's organization — the 
existence of many powers and faculties, all co-opera- 
ting for the good of the whole — the organization of 
each individual member, and the still higher organi- 
zation of many members into one body. 

Every living being has some organization, and, 
moreover, this organization is constant and un- 
changing : not in the sense that it does not 
undergo modifications and alterations, corresponding 
with the growth of the individual, but in the sense 
that the organization never comes to an end, to 
be superseded by something quite new. Even in 
those living beings which undergo the most remark- 
able apparent changes, such as we see in the insect 
creation, all these changes are brought about by 
orderly and intelligible growth, so that, however 
different they may seem, one form is plainly the 
development of the other. If this is so, even in the 
meanest things in creation — much more will it be 
true of a Church which is the special work of God, 
which our Lord deigned to call His own body, His 
own members on earth. If the Church was estab- 
lished on earth by His Apostles with a distinct 
organization, it clearly will have that now. The 
organization may, indeed, have altered in detail, but 
it will be substantially the same — so that we shall be 
able to see that what existed at the beginning, stilil! 
remains, though perhaps in a modified or developed 
shape. 

Now comes another consideration ; the organiza,- 
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tion of each living creature is its own, and is suited to 
what that creature has to do. Every creature, from 
the smallest insect — the most minute sponge or jelly- 
found in the sea — to the greatest and most perfect on 
earth, each one is found to be fitted with an organi- 
zation corresponding to the place it is to fill, and the 
object for which it is made. If, then, you want to 
understand the organization of any living being, you 
must obviously take into consideration the work for 
which it is intended. It is quite certain that the organi- 
zation with which it is supplied will be such as to 
enable it to carry out that work, whatever it may be. 

Let us apply this consideration to the Church of 
•God. This Church was founded by our Loi'd to be 
His own Body upon earth, and was, as St. Paul tells 
us, 'purchased with His own Blood' (Acts xx. 28). 
It was especially dear to Him, and He had ' delivered 
Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it, cleansing 
it by the laver of water in the Word of Life, that He 
might present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it 
should be holy and without blemish ' (Ephes. v. 27). 

Can we suppose such a Church to have been 
-established with less organization, with less provision 
for its wants, than that bestowed on the least of God's 
•creatures ? ' Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God ? . . . Fear not, therefore : you are of more 
value than many sparrows ' (St. Luke xii. 6, 7). Can 
we imagine that God gave to the least of His 
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creatures an organization perfectly suited to their 
wants and the work they had to perform in the 
world, but that He left His Church without any such 
provision ! 

What was the object for which this great Church 
was established ? It was to be a ' kingly priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people' (i St. Peter ii. 9). 
It was to be ' the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth' (i Tim. iii. 15). It certainly 
had then some special work to do on earth, and if we 
consider what this work was, we shall be better able 
to understand what is told us about its organization. 

Our Lord says, as His last commission to His 
Church : ' You shall be witnesses to Me in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to the utter- 
most part of the earth.' Here then was the work 
given to them to do : ' to be witnesses.' It certainly 
was not a personal commission to the Apostles as 
individuals. It is clear that as individuals they 
could not be witnesses to the ' uttermost part of the 
earth,' unless they were to be immortal. Such a 
work could only be entrusted to a body which was 
to exist upon the earth for ages — and could, therefore, 
only be undertaken by a ' corporate body ' — by a body 
of men so organized as to be a living body, which, 
though composed of mortal men, is itself immortal, 
that is, capable of existence till the end of the world. 

This was the great work of the Church — to be 
witnesses to our Lord, and it was an essential work. 
As far as we can see, some such witness was abso- 
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lutely needed to carry out the work for which our 
Lord came on earth. If He had not provided some 
witness of this sort, according to all human calcu- 
lation, the world at large could never have known of 
Him, or His work, or the redemption He had brought 
to His people : and, to a great extent, at any rate, 
His works would have been done in vain. Even the 
little knowledge of Him, which men might have 
received at the time, would very soon have died out — 
or become utterly corrupt — if no special means had 
been appointed for keeping it before the minds of 
men in its integrity. 

Of course I do not mean to say that Almighty 
God might not have made use of other means for 
giving to mankind a knowledge of the work of 
redemption, and keeping this knowledge incorrupt 
during ages — but we do not find a trace of any other 
plan. It is plain that the Holy Scripture could not 
accomplish this work, because Holy Scripture could 
never have been brought to the knowledge of men 
without some living authority to vouch for its authen- 
ticity, and to explain its meaning. As a matter of 
fact, we know that the writings of the New Testa- 
ment were never even collected into one book for 
some centuries after our Lord's time. 

We may safely assume then that the great work 
for which the Church was established was to be a 
witness to men of our Lord's revelation. But a 
witness is of two kinds, a witness to an unbelieving 
world without, and a witness, in another sense, to 
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believers. To those within, a witness means a teacher, 
one who is commissioned, not only to announce the 
great fact that a Redeemer has come, but to explain 
the details of the message that the Redeemer came 
to bring, and to show the means by which each indi- 
vidual soul was to be made partaker of His redemp- 
tion. Our Lord therefore sends His Apostles, and 
those who share their office, not only as witnesses, 
but as teachers : ' Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you, and behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world ' (St. Matt, 
xxviii. 19, 20). 

But our Lord's teaching was not mere teaching. 
It was not a school of philosophy, but a discipline 
and a power : ' For He was teaching them as One 
having power, and not as the Scribes ' (St. Mark i. 
22). This same power He made over to His 
Apostles : ' All power is given to Me in Heaven 
and upon earth,' and ' As the Father hath sent Me, I 
also send you' (St. John xx. 21). 'Be instant in 
season, out of season : reprove, entreat, rebuke in all 
patience and doctrine ' (2 Tim. iv. 2). ' Wherefore 
rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in 
faith' (Titus i. 13). This is not mere" teaching, it is 
ruling, enforcing, commanding. It is plain, therefore, 
that the office for which the Church was appointed 
was three-fold. It was to be a witness to the world, 
M 
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a teacher to Christians, and not only a teacher but a 
ruler, having authority to enforce teaching and carry 
out discipline. 

I began by saying that there was no good in 
discussing the authority of the Church, or inquiring 
which was the true Church of Christ, unless we came 
to a clear agreement as to what we mean by a 
' Church.' I have been therefore trying to bring out 
as clearly as possible what is the Catholic idea of a 
Church. It is a corporate body, made up of mortal 
men indeed, but having a permanent life of its own ; 
destined by Divine appointment to continue till the 
'consummation of the world.' To carry out this 
idea it must have the characteristics which are 
necessary to give it an analogy with a living body, 
and these characteristics are : 

1. Distinct limits, that is to say, distinct and well- 
defined conditions of membership. 

2. An organization of some sort, and an organi- 
zation which essentially belongs to it, and which it 
can never lose, though it may, and indeed, must be 
developed and modified as time goes on and circum- 
stances change. 

3. That this organization must be of such a nature 
as to enable it to perform, at all times, the object for 
which it was established, which object is three-fold ; 
to be a witness' to the world at large, to be a teacher, 
and a ruler, or one with authority to enforce teaching 
as well as to teach. 

Now what we want to know is this : Do Angli- 
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■cans mean the same thing when they speak of the 
Church ? or do they mean something different ? and, 
if so, what do they mean ? Until we have compared 
our idea of the Church with them, we can get no 
nearer. If they mean the same thing, then we want 
to know : What, according to them, are the boundaries 
of the Church? 

This is a question to which we cannot get any 
answer. Dr. Mahan, as I have before said, speaks of 
the Church as 'that large body extending through 
East and West, and worshipping God in all languages,' 
but he does not attempt to say who belongs to this 
great body, and who does not, or what are the 
conditions for being a member of it, and as far as I 
know, Anglicans have not as yet attempted any such 
definition. 

For instance, would the Anglican party venture to 
say that all baptized persons are members of the 
Church, whatever they believe? Catholics believe 
that they are members of the Church, in the sense 
that they ought to belong to it in a special way 
because their Baptism has made them subject to the 
authority of the Church, but if they choose to break 
off from her communion, they can do so. Do Ritua- 
lists consider that they belong to it whether they will 
or no? I suppose the great bulk of Dissenters are 
baptized — do Anglicans consider them members of 
the Church ? Again, some who have been baptized 
are found to have given up all belief in religion — can 
Anglicans possibly believe them to continue members 
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of Christ's Church in spite of their avowed unbeHef ? 
It seems impossible that any one should consider the 
mere fact of having once been lawfully baptized as 
sufficient to make any one a member of Christ's 
Church. Could any one believe that such a collec- 
tion of people differing widely in religious opinions 
can constitute a spiritual body of any sort ? 

But if Baptism alone does not make members of 
the Church, what boundary can they assign ? Is it 
enough to accept the formula of the Apostles' Creed ? 
I suppose nearly all heretics profess to do that. Will 
the Nicene Creed answer the purpose better? This 
Creed too, I suppose, is generally accepted in some 
sense or other by most people, and certainly is 
consistent with a great proportion of the existing 
heresies. Then if you come to decrees of Councils, 
where can you logically stop ? Is it the first four ? 
or the first six that you admit? and if so, why do 
you draw the line there ? In fact, have those who 
speak of the Church in the general sense used by 
Dr. Mahan, agreed on any such line ? 

If the boundaries of the Church are not marked 
by any such formulas, can they be come at better by 
the recognition of authority ? I am afraid that only 
makes the case worse. The recognition of the lawful 
jurisdiction and valid Orders of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Church cannot be a necessary condition, for 
that would cut off all the Roman Church, and appar- 
ently all the Greek Church also : at least I have never 
heard that the Greeks acknowledged the Orders of the 
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English Church any more than the Roman Church 
does. According to Anglicans, it certainly is not 
obedience to the See of Rome, for then they them- 
selves are excluded. So it comes to this, that we can 
find no limits or boundaries whatever to suit their 
theory, and the Church becomes a heterogenous 
collection of undefined elements, which cannot be 
said, in any reasonable sense, to constitute a corporate 
body. 

Dr. Mahan speaks of the Church of England 
having ' a noble disdain of mere verbal consistency,' 
but it is clear that to be a visible Church the points of 
agreement must be external and capable of being 
expressed in words, and that no amount of internal 
agreement, if such a thing were possible, would make 
an external Church : moreover, if ' mere verbal 
consistency' is a difficult thing, a real consistency 
is a much harder one. It is comparatively easy to 
get men to agree to a form of words, if they are 
allowed to make them bend a little, but the real 
difficulty is when not only the form o words is 
proposed, but the meaning of those words is rigidly 
defined. 

If Anglicans cannot even get an external symbol 
of any kind of union amongst that body, of which 
they v/ould make up the Church of God, how very 
far must they be from anything like real union. 

If, according to the Anglican theory, it is difficult 
or impossible to imagine any defined limit to the 
Church, it seems harder still to find anything in 
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the shape of organization. I don't think Dr. Mahan 
would venture to say that in his ' large body extend- 
ing through East and West,' there is any organization 
whatever. Has it any head ? Has it any organs ? Is 
there any transmission of orders from a central 
authority? Is there any common feeling, as members 
of the same body ? I am sure Dr. Mahan would not 
venture to say that there was anything of the sort. 

If there were any sort of organization, it might 
perhaps be said that it was a development or 
modification of the original organization given to it 
by our Lord, but there is none, and this seems to me 
to be fatal to the idea that the ' large body ' of which 
we are speaking, can in any reasonable sense be 
called a corporate body. 

But there seems to be a prevalent idea that each 
diocese is distinct in itself; that each bishop in his 
own diocese has full authority from our Lord to rule 
and teach without having (necessarily) any connection 
with any other. They would say, it seems : ' Certainly 
there must be some organization, or the Church would 
be merely a collection of individuals, and not a body ; 
but then it is quite enough essentially that each indi- 
vidual part should be organized. This is the model 
that we find in the Holy Scriptures, where each 
bishopric is spoken of as a Church in itself, for 
instance, " to the Angel of the Church of Ephesus " 
(Apoc. ii. i), and this view is borne out by strong 
passages from the Fathers. 

' No doubt it would be desirable that there should 
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be intercommunion and alliance between these dif- 
ferent parts, but that is not essential : the one thing 
necessary is that each part should be organized under 
its own bishop, and that, and that alone, is the organi- 
zation appointed by Christ' 

I cannot do better than make a quotation from 
Cardinal Newman on this subject. It is rather a long 
one, but it is taken from one of his latest works, and 
is not so generally known, I think, as it deserves to 
be. 

In his Essays Critical and Historical, which 
is a republication of some of his Anglican writings, 
with notes explaining them from a Catholic point of 
view, published in 1872, he says: 'This Church, this 
spiritually endowed body, this minister of the sacra- 
ments, teacher of Gospel truth, possessor of that 
power of binding and loosing, commonly called the 
power of the keys ; is this Divine creation coincident, 
as Catholics hold, with the whole extended body of 
Christians everywhere, so as to be in its essence one, 
and only one, organized association — or, on the other 
hand, as insisted on in the above Essay, is every 
separate bishopric, every diocesan unit, of which 
that whole is composed, properly and primarily the 
Church which has the promises, each of them being, 
like a crystallization, only a repetition of the rest, 
each of them in point of privileges as much the 
perfect Church as all together, each equal to each, 
each independent of each, each invested with full 
spiritual powers, in solidum, as St. Cyprian speaks, 
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none subject to any, none bound to union with other 
by any law of its being or condition of its preroga- 
tives, but all free from all, except as regards the duty 
of mutual love, and only called one Church, when 
taken in the aggregate or in its Catholicity, though 
really multiform, by a conversational misnomer, or 
figure of speech, or abstraction of the mind, as when 
all men, viewed as one, are called " man " ? 

' Now it is very intelligible to deny that there is 
any divinely established, divinely commissioned 
Church at all ; but to hold that the one Church is 
realized and perfected in each of a thousand inde- 
pendent corporate units, co-ordinate, bound by no 
necessary intercommunion, adjusted into no Divine 
organized whole, is a tenet, not merely unknown to 
Scripture, but so plainly impossible to carry out 
practically, as to make it clear that it never would 
have been devised, except by men who, conscientiously 
believing in a visible Church, and also conscientiously 
opposed to Rome, had nothing left for them, whether 
they would or would not, but to entrench themselves 
in the paradox, that the Church was one indeed, and 
the Church was Catholic indeed, but that the one 
Church was not the Catholic, and the Catholic 
Church was not the one. 

'First, as to the Scriptural view of the subject. 
That the writers of the New Testament speak of 
many local Christian bodies, called Churches, is in- 
disputable ; but the question is whether these various 
local bodies, so-called, were, or were not, brought 
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together by Divine command into a higher unity 
than any local association, and into a union rendered 
imperative by the special privileges attached to its 
observance ; whether by the word " Church " was not 
properly and really denoted, not any local body, but 
one and only one large association extending as 
widely as the Christian name, including in it all 
merely local bodies, having one organization, a neces- 
sary intercommunion, fixed mutual relations between 
its portions, and supernatural powers and gifts lodged 
primarily in it, the association itself, and thence com- 
municated, by aggregation and incorporation, to each 
subdivision and each individual member of it. This 
latter view is the teaching of Scripture. 

That is, in the lifetime of the Apostles, according 
to the Scripture record, the Church of the promises, 
the Church of Christ, was a body (i) visible ; (2) one ; 
(3) Catholic, and (4) organized. 

The Cardinal proceeds at some length to produce 
Scripture proofs on these points, and then continues : 
' If, then, the New Testament is to be our guide in 
matters ecclesiastical, one thing at least is certain. 
We may doubt whether bishops are of obligation, 
whether there is an Apostolical Succession, whether 
presbyters are priests, whether St. Stephen and his 
six associates were the first deacons, whether the 
sacraments are seven or two ; but of one thing we 
cannot doubt, that all Christians were in that first 
age bound together in one body, with an actual 
intercommunion and mutual relations between them, 
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with ranks and offices, and with a central authority ; 
and that this organized association was the " Body of 
Christ," and that in it, considered as one, dwelt the 
" one Spirit." This external union is a duty prior in 
order and idea to Episcopacy; in it, and not in 
Episcopacy, lies the transmission and warrant of 
Divine privilege. It is emphatically a sacramentuin 
unitatis, and is pre-supposed, typified, required by 
the sacraments properly so-called ; and divines who 
substitute a diocese for the orbis terrarum as the 
first rudiment of the Church, must in consistency 
be prepared to answer those who, going a little 
farther, substitute a congregation for a diocese ; for 
Episcopalians are only one species of Independents 
with far less to say for themselves from Scripture. 

' Secondly, this theory is as impracticable, as an 
ecclesiastical system, as it is unknown to Scripture. 
Not only has it never worked, but it has never been 
fairly attempted, or even imagined, at least for any 
length of time or on a large scale. Regarded in its 
probable results and actual tendencies, it is a sure 
and easy way of not effecting those very ends which 
ecclesiastical arrangements are intended to subserve. 
The first idea of the Gospel is Revelation, that is, right 
faith, certain knowledge, truth and light ; the first 
precept of the New Law is charity, that is, mutual 
goodwill, brotherly love, peace. Now if our Lord 
had intended to promote, not these merciful ends, 
but ignorance, confusion, unbelief, discord, strife, 
enmity, mutual alienation, could He have provided 
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a better way than that of ordaining by express 
command, and sanctioning by supernatural privilege, 
a thousand or two local episcopates, all over the 
earth, each sovereign, each independent of the rest? 
Of course it might be His will to manifest His over- 
ruling might amid human pride, passion, and selfish- 
ness, and to work by miracle ; nor again do I deny 
that history tells us of great abuses and disorders in 
religious matters arising out of despotic power, and 
the indignant reaction of the oppressed. Certainly 
there is no form of polity which is safe from the 
inroads of human infirmity and sin ; but at the same 
time there are some forms which can withstand or 
present these evils better than others ; the present 
British Constitution, for instance, is more conducive to 
peace, internal and external, than was the Heptarchy, 
nor should we be so happy in temporal respects as 
we are, were each of our cities a sovereign state, as 
some are just now scheming to bring about in France ;. 
but if there be any polity, ecclesiastical or civil, 
which has proved itself above others a working 
system, strong, coherent, enduring, and full of resource, 
surely it is the world-wide ecclesiastical power which 
alone, among forms of Christianity, has ever pre- 
served and carried on that unity in Catholicity which 
we see initiated in Scripture. Natural gifts and 
virtues, statesman-like principles, sagacious policy, 
have found large room for their development in that 
organization which inspired Apostles commenced ; 
it alone, as Protestant writers have confessed, has 
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carried civilization and Christianity across the gulf 
which separates the old world from the modern ; 
and while it is only a matter of opinion whether it 
has on any important subject added to the faith once 
delivered, it has, beyond all question, and in matter- 
of-fact, answered the ends of its institution, in pre- 
serving to us every page of inspired Scripture, every 
doctrine of the primitive Church, a host of immemorial 
rites and traditions, and the voluminous writings of 
the ancient Fathers. This has been the result of 
ecclesiastical unity. 

' On the other hand, as to the Anglican theory, 
how is it even to be put upon the course ? how is it 
to start ? how are we to find for it life and strength 
enough even to allow of its attempting and breaking 
down ? It has an initial difficulty before it comes 
into the region of fact ; its necessary Church unit 
is diocesan ; what is diocesan is local ; what is local 
must have boundaries ; boundaries do not come by 
nature, but by positive enactment ; who is to draw 
them? Suppose two neighbouring bishops draw 
lines intersecting each other, who is to enforce a 
settlement between them? Suppose each of them 
thinks that the two dioceses naturally form but one 
diocese, then we have altar set up against altar. 
And further, who is to map out a whole province? 
Is it not very plain that the civil power must come 
in from the first, either as guiding or compelling 
an arrangement? Thus from the first, episcopal 
autonomy is close upon Erastianism. 
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' But there may be Councils held, laws passed, 
oaths taken, and a central authority created ; — of 
course ; but that authority is after all human and 
conventional ; how is it a match for that episcopal 
magistcriuvi which on the hypothesis is Divine ! 
Each bishop has the power of the keys ; each can 
bind and loose : each can excommunicate all his 
brethren. Each can proclaim and defend a heresy. 
What then can keep them in the unity of the faith, 
but to suppose each of them alike infallible ? Yet 
must a theory, which protests against one infallibility, 
fall back upon a thousand ? Would Christianity, as 
regards truth and peace, faith and charity, fare worse, 
would it not fare better without any Church at all, 
than with a thousand Churches scattered through the 
world, all supreme and independent ? ' {Essays Critical 
and Historical, vol. ii. p. 90). 

It does not seem necessary to add much to what 
the Cardinal says so eloquently and conclusively. 
It would be difficult to imagine any theory in more 
striking opposition to all that is told us in Holy 
Scripture. ' A city seated on a mountain,' ' a tree 
such that the birds of the air dwell in the branches 
thereof — to be represented by a thousand little 
communities essentially unconnected ; ' one body and 
one spirit,' by a thousand corporate bodies, each 
animated by its own individual spirit ; ' one fold and 
one shepherd,' to mean a multitude of folds, each 
with its own enclosure, and its own appointed 
shepherd, independent of every authority on earth ! 
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It would be difficult to find a more glaring contra- 
diction. 

How would it be possible to form an idea of the 
truth on such a system ? Every heresy that ever was, 
has been supported by many bishops, nay, in some 
instances bishops were the authors of great heresies 
— as in the instance of Nestorius — how could any 
outsider possibly tell what was really the faith of 
Christ? Are the subjects of each bishop to follow 
him wherever he goes, whatever he teaches ? or are 
they themselves to sit in judgment upon him, con- 
sidering that he and they are independent of all 
other authority upon earth? Truly, as the Cardinal 
says, if there was to be harmonious teaching, or any 
real teaching, they must all be infallible ; but nothing 
is more obvious than that they are not infallible 1 

Again, if they are the one authority divinely 
appointed, they must be supreme ; who has the 
right to judge their conduct — their own flocks, or 
strangers ? How can they be legitimately judged ? 
The Lord has given no authority over them, how 
can men presume to judge them? Such a system, 
moreover, as the Cardinal says, is obviously impossible 
in practice : I do not think it could be written down 
or even conceived, in detail, by any one. How could 
it ever begin ? Was each bishop to seize a diocese 
for himself as large or as small as suited him? or 
does the theory involve that the Apostles themselves 
should have mapped out the world into dioceses ? 
Can any provision be made for the increase, the 
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change, the altered wants of the people, if each 
diocese is a complete, divinely appointed Church 
by itself — and each bishop a supreme and inde- 
pendent ruler ? 

One thing seems perfectly clear, that bishops were 
never, in any place, or any period, of the Church's 
history, considered or treated as supreme and 
irresponsible — and, moreover, never claimed to be 
so considered : they were never considered as 
doctrinally supreme, but at all times, and in all 
places, there has been a recognized appeal to some 
external authority. The theory seems to me to be 
as flatly contradicted by the whole history of the 
Church as it is possible, in the nature of things, for 
any theory to be. 

I would conclude this chapter by asking again : 
Do Anglicans propose any different idea of a Church 
from that given by Catholics? If so, let them con- 
sider carefully what is their definition of it, and not 
be content with generalities which may only appear 
possible, because the details are omitted. 

If they are not able to find any other definition, 
let them consider whether any other body can be 
found on earth to satisfy that definition except the 
Church of Rome. 

It is, at any rate, clear that the Roman Church 
has the first condition for doing the work which our 
Lord intended His Church to do. No one attempts to 
deny that she is a corporate body of the most perfect 
and complete kind. The conditions of membership, 
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both external and internal, are most accurately defined. 
Every one, from the Pope himself to the smallest 
child, is bound by precisely the same formula of 
faith — and by the meaning which the Church has 
given of it : there is absolutely one faith throughout, 
since no one can be a Catholic who does not admit 
the whole of the Church's doctrine, so far as it has 
been defined. 

There is not the smallest doubt as to the limits 
of this corporate body, and there is none as to her 
organization. One authority reigns throughout, and 
is conveyed by a thousand channels to every part of 
the earth. Every bishop is in communion and close 
communication with the Holy See, and it is in virtue 
of this communion that he rules over his own diocese. 
Every priest is in communion with his bishop, and 
can only exercise authority over his flock in virtue of 
the ' approbation,' that is, by the consent, of the bishop 
of the diocese. 

As in the living body every part is brought into 
communication with the head by the nerves and 
circulation, so in the Church all are connected with the 
Holy See by the continuous chain of jurisdiction and 
spiritual obedience. The faithful obey their pastors, 
but it is not to them as individuals that obedience is 
shown, but to the Church in them. The bishops and 
priests command others because they themselves obey ; 
they exercise spiritual power over their flocks, not on 
their own authority, but because their flocks have 
been committed to their charge, directly or indirectly. 
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by the Supreme Pastor, to whom our Lord entrusted 
His sheep. 

No one can deny that the Roman Church has all 
the characteristics of a highly organized body, and that 
this is not a mere passing thing. What the Church 
is, in these respects, she was a thousand years ago, 
beyond the possibility of dispute. She has shown 
these same qualities in fair weather, and in foul : 
her organization has had vitality enough to resist 
uninjured tempest after tempest, and to overcome 
difficulty after difficulty, and she is now as closely 
united and as completely organized as at any period 
of her long career. 

Can it be said that there is any other religious 
body on earth which can be compared with the 
Roman Church in the qualities which constitute a 
corporate body, in extent, or duration, or organiza- 
tion, or vitality ? Further, can it be said that there 
is any other body, so constituted and organized as 
to be able to carry out through ages the work which 
our Lord entrusted to His Church ? 

It does not avail to say that there are many 
things in the Catholic Church which you do not 
like, and find a difficulty in accepting. If you are 
outside the Church — and for argument's sake you 
may be content to assume this for a moment — of 
course you cannot understand or appreciate the 
details of her doctrine and discipline. Many things 
must, almost of necessity, appear to you in a dis- 
torted and false light, and you cannot possibly 
N 
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judge of them fairly. It is, besides, the duty of the 
Church to guide you, and not yours to guide the 
Church, and the very first condition of being a 
member of Christ's Church is a willingness to be 
taught : what else does our Lord mean by saying : 
' Unless you become as little children, you shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of God?' 

If, then, you find yourself obliged to admit that 
the Roman Church, and that alone, comes to you 
whh all the external appearance and characteristics 
of the Church of God, are you not self-condemned 
if you take on yourself to condemn her ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CHRIST'S WITNESS. 

A witness necessary —Provided in the Old Law — The Apostles 
witnesses — The kind required — A corporate body — Qualities — 
Identity — Cross-examination — Consistency — Perseverance — The 
Roman Church — Holy Scripture — The Church of England — Is 
it a witness ? — The ' Branch Church ' — The Greek Church. 

Every living being on earth is organized in some 
way — and in a way adapted to what it has to do. 
It has to live on the surface of the earth, in the air, 
or in the midst of the waters — and it is suited for the 
place in which it is to dwell. The adaptation is not 
always the same, since every creature has its own 
peculiar organization ; but, however strange or un- 
usual it may be, however a creature may differ from 
the other living things around it, we are sure it will 
be fitted for the position it has to fill. So of climate — 
every living creature is provided with an organization 
which will enable it in a marvellous way to endure 
the heat or the cold, the damp or the dry, and all 
the physical conditions of the life it is to lead, what- 
ever they may be. It has a definite end to reach ; it 
is to live for a certain time, and to carry out the 
•object for which it was created, and it is suited for 
this object. We find no mistakes. Its organization 
may be developed and modified, but through all 
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changes, it will always be fitted for its work. More- 
over, the higher the rank and the greater the work 
given to it to do, the more complete and elaborate 
will be the organization with which it is furnished. 

Now let us apply this analogy to the,. Church — 
God's work in a higher order. We may be quite 
sure that she was originally supplied with all the 
powers and organization necessary to carry out the 
end for which she was designed, whatever that was. 
Her organization may have developed as time went 
on, but we may rely upon it that she will be able to do 
her work until the appointed end come. If then we 
would understand what must be the organization of 
the Catholic Church, we must carefully consider the 
purpose for which it was established on earth. I 
have already tried to ^ow that this object was to be 
a witness, a teacher, and a ruler and guide amongst 
men in the affairs of their salvation. 

It is a matter of the first and most obvious 
necessity that there should be a witness appointed to 
testify to the Revelation given by God — and this is 
the primary office of His Church. It is important 
to dwell on this necessity, because it brings out the 
necessity for a Church. Why should there be any 
divinely appointed Church? people may ask. A 
Church, or some such institution seems to be involved 
in the very idea of a revelation. God has not left us 
without a witness, of some sort, to truth of every kind, 
even in things which do not specially concern us. 
He has given us mental faculties to enable us to deal 
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with the natural truths around us. We can learn the 
truths of science by reason and experiment. In the 
moral world likewise w? have a distinct and appro- 
priate means of knowledge to bear witness to the 
truth. Conscience is the special faculty appointed 
by God to bear witness to moral right and wrong, 
without whic^ we could have no adequate compre- 
hension of morality. 

If then God has given to men sufficient means of 
knowledge in other things, is it conceivable that He 
should give them a special Revelation of Himself, 
and His will.lttid leave them no means of accurately 
learning what that Revelation is ? Is it conceivable 
that the Son of God should have deigned to come 
down on earth, to teach men, and yet have ordained 
no special channel by which His teaching should be 
communicated to the bulk of mankind ? 

It certainly was not so in His first revelation. 
He revealed Himself to men and gave them a law — 
but at the same time He instituted a most elaborate 
machinery, if I may say so, for keeping up and 
propagating the knowledge of Himself which He 
had given. The whole Jewish people was separated 
in a marked way from the rest of the world, and 
made the object of a special Providence, expressly 
and distinctly that it might be the means of preserv- 
ing this knowledge, and the channel for communi- 
cating it, in good time, to the rest of the world. 
Within this people, again, a particular family was 
chosen, whose one work was the preservation of this 
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knowledge, both by direct teaching and as adminis- 
trators of that code of ordinance and sacrifice which 
was intended to keep the knowledge of God visibly 
before His people. ' The lips of the priest shall keep 
knowledge, and they shall seek the law at his mouth : 
because he is the angel of the Lord of hosts' (Malac. 
ii. 7). Even in the time of their decay and falling off, 
when the end was close at hand, our Lord says : 
' The Scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses' seat, all 
things whatsoever they shall say to you, observe and 
do ' (St. Matt, xxiii. 2). 

As if this special national Providence and here- 
ditary priesthood were not sufficient for adequately 
preserving the revelation He had given, Almighty 
God for many ages sent a succession of prophets to 
keep the memory of it before His people, in a more 
perfect manner. Almost every age had its prophets, 
to enforce and accentuate, if I may say so, the teach- 
ing of that institution which He had appointed to 
watch over His revelation. 

' God, Who at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
spoke, in times past, to the fathers by the prophets, 
last of all, in these days, hath spoken to us by His 
Son' (Heb. i. i), and shall there be no provision for 
preserving this grandest of all revelations ? Will God 
leave it to chance whether it is remembered or for- 
gotten? whether it is preserved pure, or corrupted? 
No ; the very idea of such a revelation implies the 
appointment of some special means for its preserva- 
tion and continuance. When, therefore, we find our 
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Lord, on the most solemn occasion, and in the most 
solemn way, bestowing upon His Apostles the 
character and offices of witnesses, we are not sur- 
prised, but feel that it was most natural and almost 
necessary for Him to do so. It was at the very 
moment when He was leaving them, to return to His 
Heavenly Kingdom, at the moment of His Ascension 
into Heaven, that He said, 'You shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and you 
shall be witnesses to Me in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and even to the uttermost parts of the earth ' 
(Acts i. 8). 

No sooner had the Holy Spirit come upon them, 
than the Apostles began to act in the character of 
witnesses. ' This Jesus hath God raised again, whereof 
all we are witnesses ' (Acts ii. 32). ' And with great 
power did the Apostles give testimony of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ our Lord' (Acts iv. 33); and 
again, 'We are witnesses of all the things that He 
did in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem, Whom 
they killed, hanging Him upon a tree ' (Acts x. 39). 

Now, if we feel assured that our Lord left some 
witness to Himself on earth, by which men might 
learn the truth concerning Him, of what character 
may we expect such a witness to be ? I think we 
may take it for granted that it will be something 
supernatural, something with a force and guarantee 
which it could not get from nature alone. Almighty 
God does not effect great works for nothing, and 
we may reasonably conclude that He would not 
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have given us a revelation if He had not intended to 
tell us things which we could not find out for our- 
selves by our natural powers. If of ourselves we 
cannot possibly discover these things, how can we 
understand them and carry them out in practice 
without supernatural help? A mere human inter- 
preter, with nothing to guide him but the light of 
reason, certainly seems a most incongruous exponent 
of a supernatural revelation. 

Moreover, this witness must be something ex- 
ternal to ourselves. Of course it is conceivable that God 
should have carried out the revelation given to men 
in common, in an external and visible manner, by 
means of a special revelation given to each individual. 
It would, however, seem to us strange and inconsistent, 
and there is not a trace of any promise of such direct 
teaching. St. Paul says : ' How shall they believe 
Him, of Whom they have not heard ? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? ' (Rom. x. 14). It was 
not God's will to teach them directly by His own 
inspiration, but that they should know of Him by 
an external witness — ' How shall they hear without 
a preacher ? ' Even in his own case, though St. Paul 
had been miraculously called by our Lord Himself, 
he was at once referred to an external witness. ' Go 
into the city, and it shall be shown you what you 
are to do.' 

Another condition must also belong to this witness : 
it must be able to act universally — that is to say, 
all over the world — and perpetually, to the end of 
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time. We feel that the Son of God could not have 
come down to establish a Kingdom which ■\Vas less 
than universal and perpetual : we should feel this 
even if He had not told us so in the plainest of 
words. But He does not leave us in doubt. He 
says : ' Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, . . . 
and behold I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world' (St. Matt, xxviii. 19), 
and, ' Go ye into the whole world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.' 

Our Lord's work, therefore, was to extend over 
the whole world, and was to last for all time — 
consequently it is clear that the witness, the inter- 
preter of the work, must have an existence and a 
commission of corresponding extent and persistency. 

Now, can we imagine anything on earth calcu- 
lated to fulfil these conditions except such a Society 
or Corporate Body as the Church ? It is a Corporate 
Body, Divinely endowed and guaranteed, visible to 
all men, and by its constitution capable of spreading 
over the whole world, and of enduring to the end 
of the world. Of course we do not presume to say 
that no other plan could have been chosen by Divine 
Wisdom — but we do say that it is difficult for us 
to imagine any other. At any rate, there is no vestige 
of any other plan for providing a competent witness 
to be found either in Scripture or in history. 

Our Lord, during His Life on earth, chose out 
His twelve Apostles, and gave to them the widest 
powers : ' All power is given to Me in Heaven and 
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upon earth.' 'As the Father hath sent Me, I also 
send you.' No sooner had He ascended into Heaven, 
than, without a moment's hesitation, they proceeded 
to fill up their own number, and then to associate 
others with them in the ministry, and to collect ' the 
brethren' around them into a society. Even before 
the coming down of the Holy Ghost they were in 
number ' a hundred and twenty,' and during the 
whole time described in the Acts of the Apostles 
they are increasing, and the process of extension 
and organization is going on — a Corporate Body or 
Society is being formed. 

What plainer indication can we possibly have of 
our Lord's design to establish upon earth just such 
a society as one would have supposed to be essential 
if He would leave any ' witness ' of Himself to 
mankind ? Surely all these proceedings would have 
been without meaning if no such permanent Society 
was to be established on earth. 

I now come to another part of my subject. If 
our Lord has left a witness to Himself upon earth, 
what must be the qualities and characteristics of this 
witness ? What must we look for ? What have we 
a right to expect? Every creature must be con- 
stituted so as to be able to do the work for which it 
is intended : what then are the qualities which this 
witness must necessarily possess, if its testimony is 
to be of any value ? 

If any one comes forward to give evidence in any 
court, the first thing asked of him is to give an 
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account of himself. He must be able to say who 
and what he is, where he comes from, and what 
means he professes to have of knowing the truth 
about which he is to give testimony. This is required 
of him by friend and foe. If he cannot satisfactorily 
establish his identity, and explain his history, so far 
at least as to connect himself with the facts of which 
he is to speak, I do not think his evidence would be 
of any value. The thing happened some time ago — 
then he must give satisfactory proof of his identity, 
that he is the very man who was concerned in the 
events when they happened, or was in a condition to 
know about them. If there is any serious doubt 
about this, if he cannot, or will not, answer these 
preliminary questions to the satisfaction of the court, 
what he says about other things goes for nothing. 

When our witness has made it clear who he is, 
what he is, and what are his means of knowledge, 
he proceeds to tell his story — but it is not any kind 
of story which will do. He must tell a story on 
which he is willing to be cross-examined, and expects 
to be cross-examined. The evidence of a witness on 
any other condition is of very little value. If he were 
not ready to have his words sifted, and weighed, and 
to have one statement compared with another, his 
words would be worth nothing as evidence. 

He must be ready to answer all those questions 
which are necessary to bring out his story clearly : 
he must be ready to give all the details required to 
make his account an intelligible one : he must be 
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willing to explain the meaning of the words he has 
used. Both sides ask this of him. The counsel on 
his own side asks him questions to make the meaning 
of his story plain, and then his opponents further 
cross-examine him to make sure that he really 
understands what he is talking about, and that his 
story is consistent. If a witness declined any such 
cross-examination, what would be thought of his 
evidence? Supposing he made a statement in one 
form of words, and when asked the meaning of them, 
he could only repeat the same words again, like a 
parrot, and leave it to the court to make what it 
could of them ? If that was all he could do, I think 
all mankind would agree that his evidence was 
worthless. 

A witness, then, to be of any value, must be ready 
to stand cross-examination ; that is, must allow his 
evidence to be sifted and compared, one part with 
another, and must be willing to answer all reasonable 
questions. 

The next thing obviously is that his evidence 
shall be consistent — that it shall 'hold water,' as 
people say. It is not necessary that his evidence 
should be easy to believe, or what his hearers would 
have antecedently supposed to be probable. On the 
contrary, what he has to say may be very unexpected, 
and the story, at first sight, an unlikely one. ' Truth,' 
we are often told, ' is stranger than fiction,' and it is 
not at all required of a witness to say precisely what 
the audience expected. A story, we all know, may 
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be too plausible, and too complete, so it is not 
necessary that the evidence given should at once 
fall in with the preconceived notions of the court. 
But it must be consistent. If there is any serious 
discrepancy, if one part of the story is inconsistent 
in any important matter with the rest, then the 
evidence given would at once be set aside. 

In the same way, the evidence given must h'e 
constant : our witness must not tell one story at the 
beginning and another at the end of the trial. If he 
contradicts to-day what he said yesterday, no one 
will attach much importance to his words. He must 
go on saying the same thing, and sticking to the 
same story, if he is to be believed. 

Now these qualities and characteristics, which I 
say must be found in every trustworthy and available 
witness, are to be found in the Roman Church, and 
nowhere else. I think any one who carefully con- 
siders the subject will be obliged to admit this, 
whatever objection he may have to the Church, or 
however prejudiced he may be against it. In the 
first place, what account does the Catholic Church 
give of herself? Who is she ? What is she ? She 
never falters, and has never for one moment faltered, 
in her answer to these questions. During all ages, 
in season and out of season, she has declared herself 
to be the successor of the Apostolic body, the one 
witness and teacher appointed by our Lord, and has 
declared herself to be upheld and guided by His 
special Providence for this purpose. She tells you 
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who she is, and w]iat she is. Her limits and her 
organization are patent to all the world : every one 
knows precisely the conditions of faith and obedience 
with which it is necessary to comply, if he would 
belong to her communion. 

Then as to her identity. It cannot be denied, 
and is not denied, that she is the same corporate 
body which has existed through all ages since the 
coming of Christ. It has of course been said a 
thousand times that her doctrine has changed, and 
that innovations have been introduced ; that her 
discipline and form of government have altered ; that 
her spirit is quite different. All these things are very 
easy to say, and have been said abundantly ; but I 
do not think any one has ever seriously attempted 
to show that the corporate body which now exists, 
is not identical as a body with the Church of the 
early ages. 

Who, for instance, would venture to assert that 
the present Roman Church is not the same body with 
the Roman Church at the Reformation ? or that that 
Church was not plainly the same body which existed 
in the time of St. Gregory the Great ? or of St. Leo 
the Great in the fifth century? or that he was not 
a ruler in direct succession from the Popes of the 
earlier centuries? No one — not even her bitterest 
enemy, has ever attempted to show when the present 
Roman Church began, at any later period than the 
times of the Apostles. Its continuity is at least as 
plain as that of the British Monarchy from the time 
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of the Norman Conquest, or as that of any monarchy 
in Europe, and has had far fewer breaks or difficulties 
in the line of succession than any of them. If I may 
venture once more to quote Macaulay's well-known 
passage : ' The proudest royal houses are but of 
yesterday when compared with the line of the Supreme 
Pontiffs. That line we trace back from the Pope 
who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century, to 
the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth ; and far 
beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends 
till it is lost in the twilight of fable.' 

The Catholic Church, therefore, has distinctly the 
first essential of a trustworthy witness ; she knows 
precisely what she is, and what is her commission ; 
she can trace her history up to the time when the 
Revelation was first given ; can show her identity 
with that body to which the guardianship of that 
Revelation was entrusted, and can do this in such a 
manner, that her opponents cannot help admitting it, 
either expressly or tacitly. 

And she can stand cross-examination. Has not 
her history, for eighteen hundred years, been one 
long cross-examination ? Every heresy that has 
arisen has been an examination into the meaning of 
her message. She has been cross-examined about 
the Blessed Trinity ; about our Lord's Divine and 
Human Natures ; about grace and the sacramental 
system — on a thousand questions of dogma and 
morals, and in every instance she has had a clear 
and decided answer to give. Arius, Nestorius, 
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Pelagius, down to Luther and Jansensius, and the 
opponents of the present day — each in turn has 
challenged her doctrine and demanded further 
explanation of her message, and she has given it. 
And this has not been a mere ' cut and dried ' answer 
to escape difficulties, but an answer going to the root 
of each objection and settling it once and for ever. 
Friend and foe alike cross-examine her. 

Every hostile writer knows, or thinks he knows, 
precisely her position on all points, and immediately 
he proceeds to ask a whole series of questions about 
her faith, her morals, her discipline, and her history : 
he is triumphant if he can come upon a weak point 
in her history, or a discrepancy in her theology, 
arising probably from his own supreme ignorance of 
the subject : he even thinks he has made a great 
point if he can find a statement by one priest which 
contradicts the words of another priest, though we 
priests are very far from claiming infallibility. In 
short, the Church is constantly in the witness-box, 
and every one thinks he has a right to ask as many 
questions as he pleases. If we turn round and ask 
them a few questions, they are greatly aggrieved, and 
say that we are evading the question : they consider it 
is for them to put difficulties, and for us to answer 
them, and are by no means prepared to reverse the 
process. 

Well, we accept the situation. The Church z's 
God's witness, and is always ready to answer every 
question asked in good faith. 
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The Church, moreover, is cross-examined by her 
children as well as by her foes. There is a constant 
stream of questions on matters of faith, on points 
of morals, on practical difficulties going up to the 
supreme tribunal of the Church from all parts of her 
wide dominion, and not a day passes on which her 
supreme authority does not give some clear elucida- 
tion of her doctrine and practice in answer to these 
questions. 

And it cannot be denied that her testimony is 
consistent. Her enemies may object to her teaching,, 
and say it is hard to be believed, but they cannot, 
and do not deny that it is consistent : each part 
agrees with all the rest. You hear people talk of 
her ' iron rule and uniformity,' or, as Dr. Mahan puts 
it, about ' mere verbal consistency ; ' and they tell 
you that ' consistency is not truth,' and so forth. 
What is this but tacitly allowing that they cannot 
deny the consistency of her teaching ? 

As one part of her teaching is consistent with all 
the rest, so is her teaching in one age consistent with 
the teaching of every other age. What she says 
once, she says for ever. This, too, her enemies seem 
to admit, and they admit it as much as anything by 
the very objections they make. If they were not 
substantially obliged to admit the consistency of her 
teaching, what would be the object of recurring, agair» 
and again, to two or three doubtful stories many 
hundred years old? to Pope Liberius in the fourth 
century, or Pope Honorius in the seventh ? If that 
o 
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is all they can find to say against the consistency of 
the Church's teaching, isn't it rather like giving up 
the question ? 

This consistency is not about simple matters, but 
about the deepest and most intricate subjects on 
which men's minds can be engaged. As Cardinal 
Newman says : ' Any one false step would have 
thrown the whole theory of the doctrine into irre- 
trievable confusion ; but it was as if some one 
individual and perspicacious intellect, to speak 
humanly, ruled the theological discussion from first 
to last. That in the long course of centuries, and 
in spite of the failure, in points of detail of the 
most gifted Fathers and Saints, the Church thus 
wrought out the one and only consistent theory 
which can be taken on the great doctrine in dispute 
(the Divine Person and two Natures of our Lord), 
proves how clear, simple, and exact, her vision of 
that doctrine was ' {Essay on Development, p. 448). 

And if the Church has been consistent throughout, 
she has been as conspicuous for her tenacity — that is, 
she has maintained her teaching in spite of the most 
violent opposition. The wishes of emperors and 
kings, the ' spirit of the age,' the views of advanced 
science, the murmurs of the populace, have all been 
as nothing to her, when it was a question of pre- 
serving the integrity of that evidence which had 
been entrusted to her keeping. 'There will be a 
time,' St. Paul says, 'when they will not endure 
sound doctrine, but according to their own desires, 
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they will heap to themselves teachers, having itching 
ears' (2 Tim. iv. 3). How often has this prophecy- 
been fulfilled in the history of the Church, and how 
unflinchingly has she stood up for the purity of the 
truth committed to her care ! 

But now let us ask : Is there any other body on 
earth which can make good a claim to be our Lord's 
witness on earth ? Is there any other capable of bear- 
ing witness? But, first, it may be said that we do 
not need such a witness as I have spoken of, since 
Holy Scripture itself is a sufficient witness. It does 
not belong to my subject to go much into the 
question of the proper use of Holy Scripture, and 
therefore I will only consider it precisely with regard 
to its qualifications as a witness. 

What does the Holy Scripture say of itself? 
Well, every one knows that it tells us very little or 
nothing. We find nowhere a definition of what is 
Scripture, of what books are inspired, or of how they 
are to be used. Certainly nowhere does it tell us 
that it is the witness on which our Lord meant men 
to rely. On the face of it, it is plain that some 
witness external to itself is required. It would be 
impossible for men to tell what the Holy Scripture 
was, or what was its authority, unless it were put 
before them as the Word of God by some qualified 
witness. It is plain that it needs a witness, and 
therefore cannot itself be that witness intended by our 
Lord to be sufficient. Again, plainly, it cannot be 
cross-examined. For ages have men been trying to 
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get at its correct meaning, and unless some external 
authority intervenes, they are as far off as ever from 
coming to an agreement. Plainly a book cannot 
take the place of a living witness, and plainly it was 
never meant to do so. 

To return, however, to the subject I am specially 
anxious to treat, let us consider the case of other 
bodies — rivals, as they would fain be — of the Catholic 
Church. First, how would the Church of England 
figure as a witness ? Does it even seriously pretend 
to be the witness appointed by our Lord to give 
testimony to mankind ? The Church of England ! 
does it claim to have any mission to the world at 
large ? Had it any existence before England herself, 
as such, existed ? The very name seems enough to 
negative any such pretension. But what is it? Is 
it a corporate body at all as distinguished from 
the State? It professedly rests upon the State, 
and has never yet acted as a body except through 
the State. Every bishop holds directly of the 
State. Every bishop makes his homage to the 
Crown in these words : 

' I, , Doctor in Divinity, now elected, confirmed, 

and consecrated Bishop of , do hereby declare 

that your Majesty is the only supreme governor of 
this your realm in spiritual and ecclesiastical things, 
as well as in temporal, and that no foreign prelate 
or potentate has any jurisdiction within this realm : 
and I acknowledge that I hold the said bishopric, as 
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well the spiritualities as the temporalities thereof, only 
of your Majesty. And for the same temporalities I 
do my homage presently to your Majesty. So help 
me God. 

' God save Queen Victoria.' * 

Can it be considered to have any corporate existence 
apart from the State? If it were separated from 
the State to-morrow, it would, no doubt, become a 
corporate body — but would it not become a new and 
a different body ? Would it not, at once, have to set 
up a new organization, new ' articles of association ' ? 
The very difficulty about the present Bishop of 
Lincoln seems to show that such a course would be 
absolutely essential. What does it say of itself? It 
says nothing. Some zealous members of the Church 
of England would no doubt answer for its corporate 
existence, its claims, and so forth, and I think others 
would be quite as ready to deny these claims ; but 
for itself it says nothing. 

Again, how can it be said to have any continuity 
with early ages, before England was'a nation, or with 
the Church that existed in the earlier part of England's 
history ? Clearly before the Reformation it was not 
a corporate body, but a part of a corporate body, in 
full communion with the rest of that body throughout 
the world, and with the Holy See. From being a 
Jiart of a body it became a completej^body corporate 

* Quoted from a letter addressed by Earl Russell to The Times, 
March 5, 1875. 
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— if it is one — by being wrenched forcibly away from 
that great body of which it then formed a part It 
clearly was founded by St. Augustine, on St Gregory's 
authority, and as a part of that great corporate body 
over which St. Gregory presided. 

Just listen to what St Gregory says to St 
Augustine : ' Since the new Church of the English 
has been brought to the grace of Almighty God, 
through the favour of the same Lord, and your 
labours, We grant you the use of the pallium, to be 
used in it (the English Church), exclusively at the 
solemn celebration of the Mass : in order that you 
may ordain, for as many places, twelve bishops, who 
shall be subject to your rule, but so that the bishop 
of the city of London may in future be consecrated 
by his own synod and receive the pallium of office 
from this Holy and Apostolic See, to which, by God's 
ordinance, I minister. And We wish you to send a 
bishop to the city of York, having ordained one who 
may seem to you suitable for the purpose ; but so 
that if the same city, with the neighbouring districts, 
shall receive the Word of God, he also may ordain 
twelve bishops and enjoy the dignity of a metro- 
politan : for, if We be spared. We propose, with the 
Divine permission, to give him also the pallium, 
wishing, nevertheless, that he be subject to the 
orders of your Paternity. But, after your death, 
let him govern the bishops whom he has ordained, 
and not be subject in any way to the Bishop of 
London. . . . But let your Paternity have subject 
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to itself, by the ordinance of God our Lord Jesus 
Christ, not only the bishops which it has ordained, 
nor only those ordained by the Bishop of York, but 
also all the priests of Britain ; ' and again : ' Over any 
Gallic Bishops We give you no authority : since, from 
the ancient times of my predecessors, the Bishop 
of Aries has obtained the pallium, and We ought 
not to deprive him of the authority received. . . . 
Whatever, therefore, needs to be done by authority 
(in reference to any Gallic Bishops) must be done 
through the said Bishop of Aries, . . . but We 
commit all the Bishops of the Britons to your 
Paternity, that the unlearned may be taught, the 
weak strengthened through persuasion, the perverse 
corrected by authority.'* 

Can it be denied in the face of words like these, 
that the Church in England was, to begin with, dis- 
tinctly a part of a great corporate body, then and 
now existing, and that it was torn away by the 
violence of Henry VIII., who silenced all opposition 
in blood ? If it is a corporate body in itself, it clearly 
must have begun t/ten, in the sixteenth century. The 
limbs of living creatures are not bodies, but parts of 
bodies : if an arm or a leg were cut off, and could 
live by itself, it would obviously de^in to be a body 
only from the time when it was separated. It must 
then acquire a new and different organization from 
what it had before, and it would date its new 

* Quoted in Father Sydney Smith's very able book, TAe Alleged 
Antiquity of Anglicanism (Catholic Truth Society). 
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existence from the time when it ceased to be a 
part of the old organization. 

The Church of England, then, fails to establish 
an identity with any corporate body existing before 
the sixteenth century. 

But can the Church of England be cross- 
examined as a witness? The one salient and 
remarkable point about that Church is that she 
never yet has spoken. She received certain formu- 
laries of faith and books of ritual from the authority 
of the Crown, by Act of Parliament : has she ever 
given an authoritative explanation on any one point ? 
In vain, for centuries, she has been called upon ; 
questions have been put on the most important 
subjects : no answer can be got. The vital question 
of baptismal regeneration is discussed, and an answer 
is obtained, not from the Church of England, but 
from a court of law ; the answer, not of a witness 
telling of those things which he knows, but of a 
lawyer deciding upon old documents, as he might 
about the construction of a will. 

If any one were anxious at this moment to get 
the opinion of the Church of England on any point, 
could he possibly obtain it ? He could, no doubt, get 
the private opinion of any number of her members, 
clerical or lay, who might, or might not, agree, but I 
think every one must admit that he could not possibly 
get anything which could be called the authoritative 
answer of the Church of England. 

Then as to consistency in her testimony. It is 
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clear that one, who declines to speak at all, cannot, 
in one sense, be inconsistent. We cannot hear her 
voice, but we can see her formulas. These are, I 
think admittedly, as far as possible from being con- 
sistent. The Prayer Book and the Articles are in an 
entirely different tone. The High Church party pin 
their faith to the Prayer Book, and say as little as 
they can about the Articles, and indeed, as far as 
we can see, would be very glad to get rid of them 
altogether. The Low Church party, on the other 
hand, seem in many points to disregard the plain 
teaching of the Prayer Book, and stand fast by the 
Articles, or some of them. 

Inconsistency, indeed, appears to be the special 
mark of the Church of England. It was established 
as a compromise, and its formularies were drawn 
up, almost avowedly to include as many people of 
plainly different beliefs as possible. Its very basis 
is an inconsistency : something between authority 
and private judgment. These two things as ultimate 
authorities are plainly incompatible : you can believe 
because you are taught it by authority, or because it 
seems to you reasonable and well proved, but you 
cannot believe on both of these grounds. Dr. Mahan, 
as I have above said, tries to make a compromise 
between the two, but I think it is a failure. If the 
authority and your private judgment do not agree, 
it is clear you must give up one or the other. 

What sort of a witness is the Church of England 
as to the great truths of Christianity? as to the 
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Blessed Trinity? as to the Divinity of our Lord? 
as to the Sacraments? She says nothing herself, 
but she has, again and again, admitted to her highest 
offices men who were notoriously unorthodox with 
regard to some of these great truths. She has 
allowed, and does at this moment allow, men who 
do not believe in baptismal regeneration to remain 
teaching and ministering in her name. Amongst her 
clergy, it is well known, all sorts of religious opinions 
can be found, each putting forward his own views 
unchecked. 

One age is inconsistent with the next. In one 
century her teachers are mainly High Church, in 
the next Evangelical, in a third 'Anglican,' or 
' Broad Church,' as the case may be. 

How, then, can the Church of England pretend 
to be the witness left on earth by Christ to proclaim 
His truth to men ? She cannot establish her identity 
as a corporate body with the Church of the early 
ages ; she cannot stand the least cross-examination, 
or answer the plainest question ; she is hopelessly 
inconsistent in her formularies, and allcAvs her ministers 
to hold contradictory opinions even on the greatest 
truths of religion. In a word, she is wanting in every 
one of those qualities which an available witness 
must necessarily possess. It is fair to say that the 
Church of England does not seem to have any 
particular ambition to claim the character of witness 
to Christ's faith on earth. 

But Anglicans will say that by ' the Church ' they 
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do not mean the Church of England alone. They 
mean something much wider. The Church with 
them means, to use Dr. Mahan's words, the ' great 
body spreading through East and West, and serving 
God in all languages,' or as Cardinal Newman puts 
it, describing his former opinions : ' The whole of 
Christendom, from the Apostles' time till now, what- 
ever their later divisions into Latin, Greek, and 
Anglican.' ' I mean,' he says, ' neither the Latin, 
nor the Greek, nor the English, taken by itself, but 
I speak of the whole Church as one body : of Italy 
as one with England, of the Saxon and the Norman 
as one with the Caroline Church ' (^Apologia, Appendix, 
p. 12). 

Let us, then, see what sort of a claim this ' great 
body ' can make out to call itself the witness estab- 
lished by our Lord. What account would this 
' Church ' give of itself, if called on to act as a witness ? 
What is it ? Where is it to be found ? What is its 
constitution? What is its history? At once there 
arises a confused chorus of a thousand contradictory 
answers. This ' Church ' does not speak for itself, 
for it obviously cannot speak ; it has no voice, no 
power of action, no organs of any sort. 

The one thing obvious about it is that no man, 
and no body of men has a right to speak in the name 
of this supposed Church. Let individual voices then 
be heard. At once, nineteen-twentieths of the sup- 
posed members of this body most emphatically declare 
that they are not members of any such body, and 
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that no such body exists. 'There is not on earth,' 
they all assert, "any body which comprises Latin, 
Greek, and Anglican, and there never has been such 
a body." Such would be the unhesitating answer 
of all Catholics, and all Greeks ; and, I suppose, the 
great bulk of the professing members of the Church 
of England would be quite as energetic as we are, 
in denying that they had any connection with such 
a body, or that the body existed. 

It cannot then speak for itself — and its supposed 
members repudiate it — and no one, even its best 
friends, can tell you anything about it : its limits, 
its organization, its head-quarters, its powers of 
making itself heard, or any one of those things 
which are essential, if it is to be witness to our 
Lord. Let us see, then, what account can be given 
of its history ? Is it able to make good a claim to 
have come down from our Lord's time ? I think the 
most energetic partisan must admit that the idea 
of such a Church is absolutely a new one, and has 
no place in history. 

The ancients knew very well what was meant by 
the Roman Church, or by Arians, or Nestorians, or 
Donatists, but they certainly did not know of the 
existence of a Church which was Roman and Arian 
at the same time ; they knew of the Donatists and 
St. Augustine and their disputes, but they did not 
know of a Church which included them both : so in 
England we used to know of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, but we used not to be able to understand 
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a Church including both, formed by uniting into one 
body, against their own will, men whose belief and 
principles were diametrically opposed on the most 
important subjects. 

If the Church, understood in this wide sense, can 
give no account of its present existence or past 
history, it is clear that it cannot fulfil the other 
offices of witness in a more satisfactory manner. 
I think every one must admit that such a Church 
cannot possibly give any account of her doctrine. 
She simply cannot bear witness to anything, she 
cannot speak, no one can appeal to her on any 
subject and expect an answer, and as far as her 
power of bearing witness to Christ, she might just 
as well not exist — if, indeed, she docs exist at all. 
This is her condition now, always has been her 
condition, and in the nature of things always must 
be her condition. 

The Church of England has, at any rate, some 
sort of organization ; it is dependent upon the State, 
indeed, but it has a corporate body of some kind, 
and it has organs of some kind, though they cannot 
speak ; but this imaginary Church has nothing which 
even looks like a corporate body, or organs by which 
it might possibly act. 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of other 
Protestant bodies, inasmuch as they do not profess 
to be witnesses established by Christ. The heresies of 
the early Church considered themselves — erroneously, 
indeed — but considered themselves to be the legitimate 
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continuation of the society established by Christ. 
The theory at least of Arians, Nestorians, and so 
forth, was that their doctrines were the genuine inter- 
pretation of the message left on earth by our Lord, 
that they were the real Church established by Him. 
In later times, however, men separated from the 
Church on a new principle : not that they were the 
witness appointed by Christ, but that they had found 
out some new reading of the Scripture which they 
imagined to be more correct than the teaching of 
the Church : they were not our Lord's witness, but 
knew better than the witness He had appointed. 
It is clear, for instance, that Luther's views did 
not profess to be more than a scheme of theology 
which he himself had devised by his own reasoning 
and interpretation of Scripture, a teaching which he 
considered had escaped the notice of those who had 
gone before him. It did not profess to be a con- 
tinuation of any former teaching, but a new thing, 
an improvement on what had been believed before. 

The same applies to all subsequent sects. What 
do the Wesleyans profess to be but representatives 
of the private views of their founder ? — views which 
they no doubt consider Scriptural, but they do not 
claim, as an association, to go beyond his time. If 
they speak of a Church, then, it is quite plain that 
they mean quite a different thing from what we mean ; 
it is therefore unnecessary to consider their position 
more at length. 

There remains, then, only one more possible 
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witness for our consideration — the Greek Church : 
that, at any rate, can claim great antiquity, and 
agrees in the main with the Catholic Church. 

Here again we must ask : What is the Greek 
Church ? What account can it give of itself? Well, 
it seems clear to begin with, that there is no corporate 
body which can reasonably be called the Greek 
Church. There are at present a number of separate 
bodies, holding substantially the same doctrines, but 
without any common organization whatever. 

' We will begin,' says Dr. Dollinger, ' with the 
oldest of the dismembered Churches, the Oriental, 
or ' Orthodox Anatolian Church,' which recognizes 
the Patriarch of Constantinople as its head. It 
embraced formerly all the countries of the Greek 
Empire, but has been for some time past continually 
crumbling away, by ecclesiastical resistance to, and 
separation from it, of particular portions. The 
separations have been based on the antagonism of 
various nationalities, and on the decay of the Turkish 
Empire, which, in the day of its power, upheld, for 
the sake of its own interest, the authority of the 
Patriarch. The Hellenic Church, that of the kingdom 
of Greece, has declared itself independent ; the Metro- 
politan of Carlowitz, with his eleven bi.shops, has done 
the same, and his Church is now an independent 
patriarchate. The Churches of Cyprus, of Montenegro, 
and of Mount Sinai, have declared their independence. 
In the Danubian Principalities a similar attempt has 
been made to form an independent Romaic Church. 
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Almost all the organs of the press there, demand 
a solemn declaration of the independence of the 
' Moldavo-Wallachian Church,' and the formation of 
a ' Moldavo-Wallachian Synod.' 

The ' Orthodox Oriental Church of Hellas ' was 
declared independent of every foreign authority in 
1833, the Russian towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. ' The Russian Church has been, since the 
separation from the patriarchate of Constantinople 
(1587), a completely isolated National Church, without 
any connection with the rest of the Christian world.'* 
Such being the state of the facts, can any one 
properly and fairly speak of the ' Greek Church ' as 
a Church at all in any reasonable sense ? There are 
several corporate bodies, each declared independent 
of all the world, having each its own government and 
organization, each comparatively small in numbers, 
and all, in their present constitution, very modern — 
only a century or two old at most ; can any one of 
these, or all of them together, establish even a possible 
claim to be the witness of God upon earth ? 

But now let us look to the history of the Greek 
Church, and see whether that is more satisfactory 
than its present condition as a corporate body. 
Nobody, I suppose, doubts that it was once a part 
of the great corporate body of which now Rome is 
the head ; and, moreover, that this was the case at 
the time of its greatest religious activity, when it was 
most full of religious thought, and produced saints 
• The Church and the Churches. By Dr. DoUinger, pp. 122 — 131. 
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in the greatest abundance. Nor do I think that any 
one will deny that the Greek Church, at that time, 
looked up to Rome as, in some sense, at any rate, 
a Head. We iind the Greeks and the Latins meeting 
at Council after Council, but though these Councils 
were held in the East, under the shadow of the great 
Eastern patriarchates, yet the Legates of the Bishop 
of Rome presided. 

At the Council of Ephesus, Philip, the Papal 
Legate, thus addresses the Council : ' It is a matter 
of doubt to none, yea, rather, it is a thing known to 
all ages, that the holy and most blessed Peter, the 
Prince and Head of the Apostles, the pillar of the 
faith, the foundation of the Catholic Church, received 
the keys of the Kingdom from Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour and Redeemer of mankind. And to 
him was given authority to bind and to loose sins : 
who even to this present, and always, both lives and 
judges in his successors : our holy and most blessed 
Pope Celestine, the Bishop, the canonical successor 
and Vicegerent of this Peter, has sent us as represen- 
tatives of his person ' (Cone. Eph. Act. HI. col. 625, 
Labbe, t. iii.). 

The Council of Chalcedon consisted of five hundred 
bishops, nearly all from the East, and was held under 
the very walls of Constantinople ; but notwithstanding 
this, as is well known, they simply accepted the 
formula of faith sent to them by Pope Leo, on his 
authority, and anathematized all whom he commanded 
them to anathematize. 
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The Acts of the Council say : ' The most Reverend 
Bishop Paschasinus, the Legate of the ApostoHc 
throne, having stood in the midst, together with those 
who had come with him, said : " We have the injunction 
of the most blessed and Apostolic Bishop of the city 
of Rome, which is the head of all the Churches, in 
which injunction he has vouchsafed to set forth that 
Dioscorus is not to sit in the Council : " and the 
deposition of Dioscorus is pronounced in the Pope's 
name : " Wherefore the most holy and blessed Arch- 
bishop of the great and elder Rome, through us and 
the present most holy Synod, together with the thrice 
blessed and illustrious Peter the Apostle, who is the 
rock and foundation of the Catholic Church, and the 
foundation of the orthodox faith, has stripped him 
(Dioscorus) of his episcopacy, and removed him from 
all priestly dignity " ' (Cone. Chal.).* 

I think no one can deny, in the face of the solemn 
Acts of these great Councils, that at this time the 
Greek Church was not a separate and independent 
body, but a part of a greater body, with which it was 
united by a common organization, and which recog- 
nized the Bishop of Rome as a head. 

And how did the Greek Church become an inde- 
pendent corporate body ? Did the Greek patriarchs, 
bishops, and clergy, after mature deliberation, come 
to the conclusion that their forefathers had been 
mistaken in supposing that the Pope, as the successor 

* Quoted from Waterworth's Faith of Catholics, vol. ii. pp. 84, loi. 
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of St. Peter, was the rightful Head of Christ's Church ? 
Did they come to see by deep study that their great 
Saint and hero, St. John Chrysostom, had been all 
wrong when he said, 'Why did Christ shed His 
Blood? That He might obtain possession of those 
very sheep which He entrusted to St. Peter and to 
his successor ? ' and that St. Cyril of Alexandria was 
wrong when he called St. Celestine the Pope ' Arch- 
bishop of all the habitable world ' ? 

Or on the other hand, were the Greek bishops 
driven to desperation by some outrageous tyranny 
on the part of Rome ? or did the ' growth of abso- 
lutism,' of which Dr. Mahan speaks, result in acts 
of authority which flesh and blood could no longer 
endure ? Not at all : the story is a very much more 
prosaic one. 

Bardas was the uncle and tutor of the Greek 
Emperor, Michael HI., called 'the Drunkard,' and 
was appointed ' Caesar ' or inferior Emperor, by him. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople, Ignatius, had occa- 
sion to censure Bardas for his immoral conduct, and, 
at last, as he did not amend his life, excommunicated 
him. Bardas thereupon deposed and imprisoned the 
Patriarch Ignatius, and caused to be elected in his 
place Photius, who was a relative, and first Secretary 
of the Emperor. This Photius was a layman, and 
received the ecclesiastical tonsure on the 20th of 
December, 857, and the other Orders on the five 
succeeding days. He was forthwith made Patriarch, 
and consecrated on Christmas Day, by the Arch- 
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bishop of Syracuse — who had himself been pre- 
viously excommunicated and deposed. 

The Emperor, however, found that his new 
Patriarch was not as well received as might be, 
and therefore sent an embassy to Pope Nicholas I., 
begging him to recognize Photius as the legitimate 
Patriarch. He asked the Pope to send ambassadors 
to Constantinople, 'to put an end to the quarrels 
occasioned by the new appointment to the Patri- 
archate, and to remove the last traces of iconoclasm.' 

The Pope did send ambassadors, but when, after 
great difficulties, he discovered the true facts of the 
case, he deprived Photius of the dignity he had 
assumed, and recognized Ignatius as true Patriarch. 
This was the beginning of the separation of the East 
from the West. The ground had already been well 
prepared by the corrupt state of the Empire, and the 
hatred and jealousy of the' Greeks against the Latins, 
and when a small division arose, it was easy for 
ambitious men to widen the breach and make it 
permanent. 

It must be allowed that it was a contemptible 
ground of quarrel. The Pope stood up for the cause 
of justice, and the independence of the Church, and 
therefore the Greeks cast him off The whole story 
has a painful likeness to the history of the schism in 
England. It was not the Church, but the State, 
which originated the separation — the State, of course, 
working a good deal by clerical tools : when once the 
Pope is out of the way, the State can always please 
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itself in making bishops. The schism was brought 
about, in each case, by a despotic monarch — and in 
each case, the ground of complaint was that the Pope 
would not acquiesce in an injustice. 

Again and again efforts were made to bring about 
a reunion with the Holy See, especially at the 
Council of Florence, in the fifteenth century. There 
was nothing to prevent reunion ; all the small 
difficulties were easily cleared away, and the 
Oriental Bishops had no difficulty in acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Holy See, but all 
fell to the ground through that same hatred and 
jealousy of the Latins which had caused the original 
separation. 

If, then, the Oriental Church is a body, it is a 
body which began its corporate existence at a very 
late period, and cannot claim any connection with 
Apostolic times, except through the greater body, 
of which they were then a part ; so it signally fails 
to show its identity. 

But even if it could give more satisfactory answers 
as to its identity and its history, the question remains : 
Is it now in fact, or has it ever been, a witness to 
Christ, in the sense of standing up for His revela- 
tion, and being ready to give explanations to all 
comers, and to answer all questions ? No one doubts 
that it was so once — and indeed, that it took -the lead 
in all controversies, and lent its acuteness and zeal to 
elucidating all the mysteries of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Incarnation. Yes, but that was before it 
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professed to be a separate body, A\'hilst it gloried in 
being a part of the Church, closely united to its 
central government. What has it done since ? What 
part has it taken in all the great controversies — the 
intellectual wars of modern times ? Little or nothing : 
it is hardly too much to say, the Oriental Church 
has simply slumbered, and that the great gift of 
Catholic faith has been little more than a talent 
wrapped in a napkin. 

But is the Greek Church, or any of those separate 
bodies of which it is composed, in a condition at the 
present time to do any more ? Let us hear what is 
their present state. ' The Patriarch,' says Dr. Dbl- 
linger, 'whose sway still extends over about nine 
millions of persons, has in some respects more than 
a Papal power. He can appoint or remove, on his 
own irresponsible authority, all archbishops, bishops, 
and priests, and, \\ith the exception of four prelates 
belonging to the standing Synod, can relegate them 
all to their dioceses. He possesses at the same time 
an extensive civil jurisdiction, the right of punish- 
ment, and an unlimited power of taxation. His 
whole administration has now been, for hundreds of 
years, connected with an unexampled system of 
extortion, corruption, and simony. Every Patriarch 
attains by these means to his dignity. According to 
long-established precedent, the Patriarch is usually 
changed every two or three years ; he is, namely 
(the custom originates in Turkish despotism and 
Greek corruption), deposed by the Synod for bad 
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administration, or he is compelled to resign. The 
cases in which a Patriarch dies in possession of his 
dignity are extremely rare, for those who make a 
profit by bargains for the patriarchate, take care that 
they shall be transacted as often as possible. When 
the Patriarch has purchased the dignity of his 
deposed predecessor for hard cash, he gets his money 
back again by the sale of archbishoprics and bishop- 
rics, and the purchasers of these, in their turn, make 
amends by extortions on the inferior clergy and the 
people.' ' Devotion to the civil power is so com- 
pletely the lot of all special Churches that have been 
rent away from the one Universal world-Church, 
that the Greeks will even acknowledge their Turkish 
ruler as a supreme judge in ecclesiastical matters. 
As incredible as this appears, it has been stated, in 
the most decided terms, and in the most official form, 
in quite recent times. Pius IX., in his evangelical 
letter to the prelates of the East, in the year 1848, 
reminded them of their want of religious unity ; and 
thereupon the Patriarch answered, in his name, and 
that of his Synod, ' In disputed or difficult questions, 
the three Patriarchs discuss the matter with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, because that city is the 
seat of empire, and because he is the President of 
the Synod. If they cannot agree, the affair is, 
according to ancient precedent and usage, referred 
for decision to the head of the (Turkish) Govern- 
ment' 

The three Patriarchs are, those of Alexandria, 
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Antioch, and Jerusalem, and their condition is thus 
described : ' The three other patriarchates, which, 
according to the Anatolian schismatic theory, exer- 
cise, in conjunction with that of Constantinople, the 
supreme authority in matters of faith, are scarcely 
more than titular dignitaries, for the patriarchate of 
Alexandria has but five thousand, that of Antioch 
fifty thousand, and of Jerusalem twenty-five thousand 
souls. The Patriarch of Jerusalem has his regular 
summer residence on the Prince's Island, near the 
capital ; and the two others reside, with [the Patriarch 
of Constantinople's] permission, and that of the Synod, 
in the capital itself 

Can any one really believe that a Church with 
such a history, so small, so corrupt, and so dependent 
on the civil power, can be the representative of that 
Church which our Lord left to be the witness to the 
world of His Divine truth ? Can this be the ' city set 
upon a hill ' which all men are to look for ? The 
Russian and Greek Churches, which include the great 
bulk of Greek Christians, are governed, not by a 
Patriarch, but by Synods appointed by the Sovereign, 
and are entirely under the control of the secular 
authority. In Russia, this Synod, ' being in itself a 
body without a soul, receives the principle of life from 
the Czar, through the Procurator (a layman), without 
whose signature none of its proceedings are valid, and 
none of its words have any power. It cannot even 
appoint its secretary and subordinate officials, but 
they are all nominated and displaced by the Czar. 
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It subsists only by the will of the Emperor, and 
merely to fulfil his commands.'* 

Now it may be asked : What is the use of 
dwelling on all these misfortunes of the Oriental 
Church? on its hopeless division and corruption? 
and on the heavy yoke of temporal power under 
which every part of it groans ? Is it not ungenerous 
and unkind ? Is it not simply a way of indirectly 
glorifying ourselves ? It is not a question of praise 
or blame to any one. We have something much 
more important in hand than considering the short- 
comings of our neighbours. We have to find out 
which body of men is the witness our Lord left on 
earth, since we are convinced that He must have 
left some witness, and that He actually did so. 

There can be but one such body, and that body 
alone can show the necessary characteristics, and the 
conditions for performing the work He gave it to do 
— conditions which certainly do not depend on the 
personal • qualities of any man or set of men. No 
other body, in the nature of things, can show the 
same qualities, and it certainly is not their fault that 
they do not do what it is impossible for men to 
accomplish : not their fault, but their great misfor- 
tune, to be separated from that body which our Lord 
intended to be their guide. 

To recapitulate the argument of this chapter : 
I have been trying to establish that it is essential 
to such a revelation as God has given to men in 

* Dr. DoUinger, The Church and the Churches, pp. 123, 125, 132. 
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the Christian faith, that a permanent witness to that 
revelation should be left on earth — and that to give 
this witness to men must essentially be the first 
office of His Church. Can any one who really 
believes in a Church at all, deny this ? If not for 
this object, what can you suppose to be the good of 
a Church ? 

If this is really the primary object of Christ's 
Church, that Church must be so constituted as to be 
able to carry out this object, and must, in fact, carry 
it out : this seems to follow as a matter of course. 

But the only body existing on earth which is 
capable of fulfilling the functions of a witness, is the 
Roman Church : this, by the confession of all 
mankind, is able to bear testimony, and does bear 
testimony — and there is no other body on earth 
which even professes to be the witness established 
by God — or whose pretensions can bear one moment's 
examination. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEACHER AND GUIDE. 

A Teacher needed — The Old Law — Dogma and Sacraments— Moral 
Teaching — Commanding and exhorting — Qualities of Teacher — 
Seen in the Roman Church — Her watchful rule — The Church of 
England as a Teacher — Her organs : the Archbishop, Convoca- 
tion — Many Religions — Missions — Pan-Anglican Synods — The 
' Branch-Church ' — Oriental Churches — Difficulties. 

The Church is a witness : but a witness in two 
senses. She is, first, a witness to an unbelieving 
world, to proclaim Christ crucified : ' We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews, indeed, a stumbling- 
block, and to the Gentiles foolishness, but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God ' (i Cor. i. 23). 

This must always be the first work of the Church, 
because, in all ages, a stubborn world is disposed to 
resist any revelation coming from God. If it does 
not entirely reject Revelation, it is always striving to 
bend and modify it to suit its own ideas. The special 
temptation of our fallen nature is to rebel against 
God, and to glorify human reason ; and reason, being 
in league with the ilesh and the devil, is always 
inclined to put the supernatural out of sight, and to 
turn away from whatever seems to it hard or dis- 
tasteful. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that 
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there should be some Authority to insist upon 
Revelation, and constantly to recall it to the minds 
of men. This Authority must be one divinely 
established, for nothing which comes from men can 
stand for long against the keenness and subtlety of 
reason. Everything founded upon the opinion of 
men, must, in the long run, give way to that opinion, 
however it may fluctuate : to oppose the tide of 
human feelings and passions, an authority must have 
a deeper foundation than mere reason — that is, it must 
be established by God. The Church, indeed, can 
resist both the rebellious reason and the fiery passions 
of men : Fluminis impetus Icetificat civitatem Dei. The 
City of God is only purified by the storm, however 
violent it may be, but all human institutions fall 
before it. It was necessary, therefore, that our Lord 
should Himself establish such a living permanent 
Institution, as a witness to keep His faith before the 
eyes of men. 

But the Church has another office to fulfil : she 
must be a witness in another sense also ; that is, she 
must be a Teacher to those who are within. No 
sooner have men been brought into captivity ' unto 
the obedience of Christ,' than they need some one to 
teach them the ' mysteries of the Kingdom of God,' 
to explain to them the details of God's Revelation, to 
lead them into His sanctuary, and show them how 
to avail themselves of the redemption that has been 
purchased for them. 

' How shall they hear without a preacher, and 
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how shall they preach unless they be sent ? ' (Rom. x. 
14). From these words we may infer two things — 
first, that there must be a teacher, and secondly, that 
this teacher must have a special commission to teach. 
This seems evident, to begin with, from the very 
notion of religion. A religion is not a mere philosophy, 
not a mere collection of abstract ideas, on which 
people can speculate and draw their own conclusions. 
A religion is an obedience, a discipline which has to 
affect practical life, which must guide and rule our 
conduct so as to make this life a preparation for the 
life to come. It is necessary that it should have a 
system of faith so complete as to throw a sufficient 
light on our condition and our duties, and on all we 
have to do to save our souls. 

We require not merely speculative knowledge, 
but we must know how to apply this knowledge to 
all the contingencies of actual life. This applica- 
tion has to be made, not anyhow, but in the precise 
way which God has appointed. I think it is clear 
that such a knowledge as this — a knowledge able to 
direct the ever-varying conditions of all sorts of men 
— cannot be supplied by any book, but requires the 
assistance of a living teacher, and of a living teacher 
sent by God. 

This may be well illustrated from the history of 
St. Paul. As I before noticed, the very first command 
given to him on his conversion, was this : ' Arise, go 
into the city, and there it shall be told thee what 
thou must do ' (Acts ix. 7) — that is, he was at once 
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referred to the instruction of a living teacher. Then 
he tells us : ' I went into Arabia, and again I returned 
into Damascus. Then, after three years, I went to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and I tarried with him fifteen 
days' (Galat. i. 17) — so that, although he had received 
a special revelation, he was directed to make a long 
preparation and to receive oral teaching from the 
brethren before he entered upon the labours of his 
apostolate. 

It seems clear that there can be nothing worthy 
to be called a religion without a teacher of some 
kind : unity would be impossible. Without a teacher, 
religion would be merely a collection of personal 
judgments, conclusions, and aspirations. Every man 
would have his own faith, his own rules of morality, 
his own way of salvation, isolated from all the world. 
Each one would judge for himself, and no two would 
go exactly the same way ; there would be no common 
religion amongst men. ' Each one hath turned aside 
into his own way ' — these words would certainly 
describe the case if there were no living teacher — 
each one would have his own religion and follow his 
own path. 

But it may be objected that there are, in fact, 
many religious bodies, which admit no living teaching 
authority, and that I cannot deny that they may well 
be called ' religious ;' and that I cannot but Jdmit that 
they have at least some degree of unity and coherence. 
Certainly they profess to listen to no living authority, 
and to be united together by the individual working 
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out of great principles in which they agree ; but, in 
fact, every sect has its own Hving code, its lex non 
scripta, and it is in virtue of this living and teaching, 
though unacknowledged code, and not by its general 
principles, that it is a religion. 

A good many sects, for instance, profess simple 
private judgment ; they go by the Word of God, and 
not by the teaching of man ; they think themselves, 
and perhaps call themselves, pure ' Bible Christians ; ' 
but in each one of these you will find that the view 
that they are to take of the Holy Scripture is very 
carefully laid down; they are to look at it in this 
light and no other, these texts are to be put forward 
and insisted on, the others must be ignored, some 
need careful handling, and so forth. Their followers 
are as free as air in their interpretation of the Bible, 
only they must not find anything in it which clashes 
with the living tradition of their body. 

It is ' the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible,' only if you were to find even a trace of 
Popery in it, you would at once find yourself an alien 
to the society professing this unrestricted freedom of 
judgment. So of ceremonial : they are loud in their 
reprobation of all ceremonies in the service of God : 
' How can Christians be tied down by such material 
bonds?' and so forth. If, however, you touch the 
usages of their own ceremonial code, if you bring in 
or leave out anything which is at variance with the 
living tradition of the society, every one is up in arms 
at once. In short, in practice, they go, not by the 
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outspoken theory of the sect, but the tacit, unac- 
knowledged teaching of their society, in virtue of 
which they are really a religion, although perhaps 
the members of the society are, to a great degree, 
unconscious of it. 

I am not blaming them in the least ; it must be 
so in the nature of things. There never was in the 
world a religious society ■^^'hich had not a living 
teacher of some kind. Even in the Jewish Church, 
although everything was laid down so minutely in 
the written law, there was a living teacher : ' The 
Scribes and Pharisees have sat on the chair of 
Moses ' (St. Matt, xxiii. 2). ' The lips of the priest 
shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law at 
his mouth, because he is the angel of the Lord of 
hosts' (Malach. ii. 7). The people were not to go 
by their own reading of the Law, but by the 
authorized interpretation. It would, I think, have 
been impossible for them to hold together in one 
religious body, if it had been open to each individual 
to settle for himself how every provision of the Law 
was to be carried out ; what was to be insisted on 
strictly, what was in some degree figurative, what 
was essential, and what unimportant. 

If such a teaching was necessary in the Old Law, 
it is plainly much more necessary in the Christian 
Dispensation. In the New Testament we have 
nothing like a systematic teaching ; that is, we find 
no complete exposition of either doctrine or practice. 
It was written, for the most part, not immediately 
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for the instruction of the world at large, but for the 
direction of particular Churches when some special 
difficulty arose. It was written, moreover, with a 
constant reference to other teaching which was not 
written. ' But there are also many other things 
which Jesus did ; which if they were written every 
one, the world itself, I think, would not be able to 
contain the books that should be written ' (St. John 
xxi. 25) ; whereas our Lord says : ' Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations, . . . teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you ' 
(St. Matt, xxviii. 20). Again, St. Paul having given 
the Corinthians instructions on some subjects, con- 
cludes by saying : ' And the rest I will set in order 
when I come.' It is manifest, then, that the writings 
of the New Testament were not intended to supersede 
a living teacher, but were only meant to enforce and 
explain some parts of a doctrine already delivered. 

A living teacher of some sort is, therefore, neces- 
sary if any kind of religion is to be drawn from the 
New Testament, and, accordingly, we see that those 
who revolted from the teaching of the Church, and 
most loudly proclaimed the doctrine of private judg- 
ment, did, in fact, at once set up an authoritative 
teaching of their own. Who, for instance, was ever 
more arbitrary and overbearing than Luther ? Who 
ever condemned those who differed from his doctrine 
with greater sternness? Who ever anathematized 
those who ventured to set up an interpretation of 
Scripture in opposition to his views more freely than 
Q 
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he did ? So it has been with all sects : although they 
started with the principle of private judgment, they 
at once felt the necessity of some living teaching if 
they were ever to be a religion at all. 

Without such teaching, there can be no unity ; 
and, as a natural consequence, there can be no sort 
of security. You cannot possibly have any confidence 
that your interpretation of the Scripture is the 
correct one, if it is made on your own authority only. 
' Thinkest thou that thou understandest what thou 
readest ? And he said : And how can I unless 
some man show me?' (Acts viii. 30). Such must 
ever be the feeling of a man who is really judging 
for himself in such difficult matters : if he has any 
security at all, it comes not from his own judgment — 
whatever he may think — but because he is, in fact, 
following out the traditional idea of the meaning 
which, he thinks, comes to him on good authority, 
and is largely held by others. 

A living teaching authority, of some kind or 
other, however informal, is necessary even in those 
societies which have no settled dogma ; where 
religion is supposed to consist in reading the Bible, 
and where internal emotions and personal convictions 
take the place of a systematic code of morals ; even 
in these, there is a living authority. When there is 
nothing particular to teach, and nothing to be learned 
but what each one can make out for himself, we do 
not exactly see why there should be a teacher, or 
indeed a society at all ; but plainly there is such a 
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teaching authority, and the society could not exist 
without it. But when people believe that there is 
something to be taught ; when they recognize that 
our Lord came to teach men a complete system of 
faith and morals ; that He established ordinances, 
which they -were to follow, and instituted sacraments 
by u'hich they were to be helped in the way of salva- 
tion, the imperative necessity of a Teacher is at once 
apparent. It is not only because common teaching 
is required for any sort of unity and security, but 
because without such teaching no system can possibly 
be worked out in the detail necessary for practical 
use. 

If each one had to construct a system for himself 
out of books, without the aid of authority, such 
systems must remain incomplete and visionary, and 
never could be brought into working order. We 
may take an illustration from science. Here, if 
anywhere, we have a kind of knowledge which each 
one has to find out for himself by his own reason 
and experiment ; and yet, I think, there could be 
no science, if there were no authority. If each 
student had to begin and find out everything for 
himself it seems clear that no advance could ever be 
made : science would always be beginning, and no 
results worth naming would ever be obtained. Even 
the scientific man must begin as a student, taking 
for granted what he is taught until he has learned 
the science, and his knowledge has some degree of 
completeness-^//<«« perhaps he will be in a condition 
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to make discoveries for himself and to enlarge and 
correct what he has learned. It is the want of some 
systematic and authoritative teaching which occasions 
the wild paradoxes which not unfrequently afflict the 
scientific world. If this is true of a perfectly human 
science, much more must it be true of knowledge 
which is given to men by Divine Revelation. 

Every dogma of the Christian religion must have 
remained in an incomplete and unsettled state if there 
had been no teaching Authority. Take, for example, 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. Could we pos- 
sibly have had the doctrine as we now have it, without 
the active intervention of a living Teacher ? Would 
it have been possible for us to make out the details of 
this great mystery from the Holy Scripture? You 
may say it is contained in Scripture : certainly. When 
you have the doctrine put clearly before you by the 
Church, you can see that her teaching is confirmed 
by Scripture ; but could you possibly have found out 
what the Athanasian Creed tells us without that 
teaching? But tradition tells us, and the voice of 
the Fathers ; yes, but \^'ithout an authorized teacher 
who could possibly pronounce which was the true 
reading of tradition ; who could tell us which were 
the Fathers, and which the heretical writers whom 
we ought to shun ? . Why are they ' Fathers ' ? Is it 
not because their teaching is confirmed and sanctioned 
by the Church ? It is, in fact, the approbation of the 
Church which makes them ' the Fathers.' 

Again, about the Divine and Human Natures, and 
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the Person of our Lord. The division of opinion 
was, as we know, great and lasting. Appeals to 
Scripture and tradition were made without ceasing 
on both sides. The living authority of the Church 
decided, not once, but again and again, and it was 
nothing but her incessant, minute teaching, her sleep- 
less vigilance, and her firm inflexible voice that gave 
us the great doctrine which is the foundation of our 
faith and hope. So, again, in the questions about 
Divine grace : great and indeed vital questions arose ; 
and these questions were only settled — could only be 
settled — in the same way : that is, by the voice of the 
living Church. Without a teaching Authority, and 
one of the most active and energetic description, we 
should have had no complete faith ; there would have 
been hazy and uncertain speculation about some 
great truths, but there would have been nothing like 
a system of Christian doctrine. 

But I should like to dwell on a point which, it 
seems to me, brings out even more clearly, the 
necessity of a Teacher. If you had the faith com- 
pletely settled, you could not put it into practice 
without a teacher to show you how. Suppose, for 
instance, you are perfectly convinced of the necessity 
of Baptism ; at once a multitude of questions arises, 
and until these are answered you cannot put your 
belief into practice. What is necessary for the 
validity of Baptism? Must you be baptized by 
immersion ? or is it enough to pour the water ? or 
will a simple sprinkling suffice? There is nothing 
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in Scripture to answer these questions, and no man 
could undertake to answer them for himself. Again, 
what form is necessary ? In the Acts of the Apostles, 
we are told several times that different people were 
' baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.' Is the 
invocation of the Blessed Trinity necessary? No 
one can pronounce on this by his own authority. 
Ought infants to be baptized ? or should those bap- 
tized by heretics be re-baptized ? All these questions 
must be answered before we can practically apply our 
belief in the sacrament, and there are absolutely no 
data in Scripture on which to found a judgment. 

The same difficulty appears to" arise in a still more 
striking way about the Holy Eucharist. Let us sup- 
pose that you are absolutely convinced of our Lord's 
Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament — again you 
have a host of questions to answer. What is the 
necessary matter? must it be unleavened bread, or 
will any kind of bread suffice ? What is the necessary 
form of consecration ? To whom did our Lord leave 
the power of consecrating ? Is it a matter of necessity 
that the priest consecrating shall have been ordained 
by a bishop ? Again, though the question is not so 
immediately practical, How is our Lord present ? Is 
it by Transubstantiation, or in what other way .' Is 
it a matter of obligation to receive under both kinds ? 
Is it right to reserve the Blessed Sacrament ? Is the 
Holy Eucharist a Sacrament only, or a Sacrament 
and Sacrifice ? 

Would any one dare to administer so great and 
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awful a sacrament as that of the Body and Blood of 
Christ without having come to some certain con- 
clusion on these points ? and yet they are all points 
which have been disputed, and I do not think any 
one would venture to say that there exist any suffi- 
cient data to settle them without the authority of the 
Church. ' Do this in commemoration of Me ' — the 
Church tells what you are to do, and how to do it, 
what exact matter and form you are to adopt, what 
precautions you must take, and what preparation is 
necessary — that is, she supplies you with all the prac- 
tical details needful for carrying out our Lord's com- 
mand. Without such practical teaching I do not see 
how any one could presume to administer the Holy 
Eucharist at all. 

The same applies to the Sacrament of Penance. 
Suppose that you are quite convinced that our Lord 
intended to leave with His Church the power of for- 
giving sins, which His words so plainly convey, how 
is that power to be used ? Can no one use it except 
a priest ? Can every priest exercise it uncontrolled ? 
Has each one a roving commission over the whole 
Church ? or can he only exercise it for the benefit of 
those placed under his charge ? On what conditions 
can sins be forgiven ? Is confession a necessary pre- 
liminary or not ? Must such confession be public or 
private ? 

There is nothing in the Holy Scripture which 
gives any reasonably certain answer to them. In 
St. James's Epistle we have, ' Confess your sins, there- 
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fore, one to another ' (St. James v. 16), and in the 
Acts we are told that ' many of them that beUeved 
came confessing and declaring their deeds ; ' but I 
do not think any one would venture to build up a 
practice of confession on such vague hints ; and yet 
the administration of the Sacrament of Penance with- 
out confession of some kind seems impossible. 

You cannot, therefore, advance one step towards 
practically exercising this power, without some 
authority to tell you how, and on what conditions, 
it may be validly, lawfully, and safely used. What, 
for instance, can be more unsatisfactory than the 
i.\'ay in which some clergymen of the Church of 
England act ? They hear confessions, but they are 
not commissioned to do so by any authority ; they 
hear confessions when and where they please, without 
any consideration whether the penitents are under 
their jurisdiction or not ; they follow their own ideas 
as to the method to be observed in administering the 
sacrament ; they have no rules, and no training, and 
are simply going by their own private light. To be 
sure, they have the guidance of the Catholic Church 
in these matters, and no doubt read Catholic books 
on the subject ; but they do not profess to regard the 
authority of the Roman Church, or it is clear they 
would not hear confessions at all. 

Now I think every one must admit that hearing 
confessions is, in the nature of things, a matter in 
which strict regulation and the watchfulness of 
authority is absolutely necessary, if it is to be safely 
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exercised ; and that giving to individuals credit for 
the best of intentions, this independent style of pro- 
ceeding on any large scale, must lead to evil. It 
illustrates, therefore, the difficulty or impossibility of 
putting into practice our Lord's commands, and 
administering His sacraments without the guidance 
of some living Authority which can be implicitly 
trusted. 

About Holy Orders in the same way. Who can 
tell what is necessary for the validity of Holy Orders ? 
Anglicans profess to be very certain as to the 
validity of their Orders ; they have no doubt as to 
the sufficiency of the forms used at different times 
in the Church of England. What ground can they 
have for this confidence except the purest private 
judgment ? and that a judgment which is exercised 
on the scantiest materials. It would seem incredible 
that any one could be so very certain in such a 
difficult matter simply on his own judgment, if it 
were not that very good and conscientious men 
appear to be so thoroughly convinced. 

What I have said of these sacraments applies to 
all the others. First, there is the dogmatic difficulty : 
to know with certainty what external actions our 
Lord intended to be sacraments — that is, to be the 
ordinary channels of grace to His Church ; next, to 
know precisely the conditions for administering them 
validly ; and when these points are settled, you must 
know how practically they are to be used, so as to be 
a benefit and not an injury to God's people. 
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What I have said about the sacraments applies in 
a measure to moral teaching. The very essence of a 
Church is to lead people to God by moral training, 
that is, by teaching them how to keep God's com- 
mandments. If this is not the object of a priesthood, 
what is it for ? This is at least one of the essentials : 
' The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and 
they shall seek the law at his mouth ' (Malach. ii. 7) ; 
but how is he to get the knowledge himself, if there 
is no living source from which he is to draw it ? To 
be sure, great principles of morality are laid down in 
Holy Scripture, which is open to his flock as well as 
to himself The general principles are plain, but, 
nevertheless, difficulties are constantly arising as to 
the carrying out of these principles. 

Is the priest the organ of a higher teaching? has 
he authority to decide in religious matters? if so, there 
clearly is some supreme living authority. It cannot be 
that he is simply to go by his own private judgment, 
by his individual opinion, on matters about which 
every one else has the same means of judging that he 
has. In that case his opinion would be worth very 
little, or nothing. ' Reprove, entreat, rebuke in all 
patience and doctrine ' (2 Tim. iv. 2). Yes, but first 
show that you have some position of authority which 
entitles you to speak, and some guarantee that the 
' doctrine ' you enforce is the correct one. This can 
only be done, in the nature of things, by showing 
that you, you yourself, are commissioned to do all 
these things by a living authority which men are 
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bound to obey — for, certainly, you cannot claim that 
you, individually, have received this authority directly 
from God. 

If you cannot lay claim to such an authority — if 
you say, for instance, that there is no living authority 
on earth above individual men — what then, is your 
' exhorting, entreating, and rebuking,' — be it said with 
all respect.^but an impertinence ? Are you not like 
those men who said : ' The Lord saith, whereas the 
Lord hath not sent them ' (Ezech. xiii. 6). 

When we consider that some kind of living 
Teacher or Authority in matters of religion is neces- 
sary to every society that claims to be a religious 
body in any sense : and, moreover, that to a body 
which professes to have dogma and sacraments, that 
is to be the bearer of any distinct and complete 
message from God to man, such a living Teacher is 
necessary in a far higher sense, since, without one, 
there could never be defined dogma, or sacraments 
which could be used : when we consider this, is there 
not an overwhelming antecedent probability that our 
Lord did institute a living Authority, and that one of 
its most essential duties was to be a Teacher ? 

When, on the other side, you find that our Lord 
did, in fact, entrust to His Apostles such a power, 
with a promise of continuity in the plainest words ; 
that our Lord said to them : ' Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations, . . . teaching them to observe ^11 things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
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world' (St. Matt, xxviii. 19), and, 'He that heareth 
you, heareth Me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Me' (St. Luke x. 16), and, 'If he will not hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican' (St. Matt xviii. 17) — when you find all this 
to be the case, is it not plain and evident that our 
Lord established His Church to be a permanent, 
living Teacher to men, and that this was one of 
her primary offices ? 

To this proof, which is in itself so powerful, we 
must add that, as an obvious matter of history, there 
always has been a Church formally claiming to teach, 
and that until the last few centuries, there never was 
a dissentient voice. I mean, that everybody agreed 
that ' the Church ' was a divinely appointed religious 
Teacher, however much people might differ as to 
which really was the Church. Heretical bodies tried 
to claim the authority of the true Church, and taught 
false doctrine, but they always taught that the 
Church of Christ had power to teach, and they 
did teach, to the best of their power. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell so long on the 
teaching power of the Church — which every one, you 
will say, admits. I think, however, that a great 
many people forget it in practice, when they talk 
about the Church. They do no realize that if there 
is a Church at all, it must be a teaching body : they 
are willing enough themselves to teach others, but do 
not appreciate that they can only be justified as 
teachers of religion by being representatives of a 
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Teaching Body — and that, in consistency, they must 
have themselves been taught, by such, a divinely 
commissioned body, before they can venture to teach 
others. 

The Church, then, must essentially be a teacher, 
but not merely such a teacher as the leader of a 
philosophical school might be. She was never meant 
to be a mere professor, but to be a Teacher ' as one 
having power.' She claims not only to teach, but 
to insist upon her teaching ; not merely to deliver 
abstract doctrines, but to guide and rule all those 
committed to her charge, and lead them on in all 
things that concern their salvation. 

This is clearly conveyed in the commission given 
to her : ' Teach all nations, . . . commanding them 
to observe ' — ' Reprove, entreat, rebuke ' — ' Wherefore 
rebuke them sharply that they may be sound in 
faith' (Titus i. 13). 'To rule the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased by His own Blood,' that is 
what teaching means in the Holy Scripture. It must, 
indeed, be so, for our Lord's Church was to be a 
kingdom : ' I dispose unto you, as My Father hath 
disposed unto Me a Kingdom ' (St. Luke xxii. 29). 
The very idea of a kingdom implies rule and com- 
mand, and as there is to be a spiritual kingdom, there 
must be spiritual power. So again, the Church is to 
be a fold \ the faithful are to be our Lord's flock, and 
are ' to go in and to go out and to find pasture,' and 
this idea again implies duly appointed spiritual 
leaders. ' Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.' The 
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expression ' Feed My flock,' means also ' Rule My 
flock ; ' indeed of temporal rulers, feed or be sJiepherd, 
was often taken as synonymous with ' be ruler over! 

If such a thing as legitimate spiritual authority 
exists at all, it is clear that such spiritual authority 
must exist primarily in some body to which our Lord 
committed it, and must be exercised by delegation 
from that body. If no such authority has been 
given, no spiritual authority can now be lawfully 
exercised. You may lawfully advise and entreat, 
but if you attempt to rebuke or rule in spiritual 
things, you are clearly tyrannical if no such power 
has ever been committed to you. 

I think then that every one who believes our Lord 
established a Church at all, will, on consideration, be 
obliged to admit that in addition to her primary offlce 
of witness to the whole world, the Church must 
essentially have the office of teacher and ruler (in 
spiritual things) of all Christ's people. If she is not 
established for this purpose, for what on earth can 
she be designed ! Can any one point to any other 
object of her existence which does not include these 
offices ? 

If these are the very objects for which she was 
established, it is plain that she must be constituted 
and organized as to enable her to carry them out. 
No one would venture to say that our Lord estab- 
lished a Church and made her in such a manner as 
to be incapable of doing the very thing for which she 
was made. 
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If, then, we want to find out the Church of God 
we must look out for a body which has qualities 
fitting to teach men with Divine authority. Let us 
now consider what these qualities are. I think every- 
body will admit, in the first place, that such a body 
must be aware of her own character. She must 
herself know that she has this commission to teach 
men, and not be afraid to say so plainly. If she 
does not know this primary fact of her own com- 
mission, what else is she likely to know? if she 
does not know it herself, it is absurd to suppose that 
any one else can know it. Can any one, for instance, 
imagine the Apostles not knowing that they were 
Apostles, and not venturing to claim that character ? 
Can you fancy St. Paul not knowing whether he 
had authority to teach or not ? This, then, is the 
first mark of her commission : if she has this power 
to teach, she must be conscious of the fact, and 
proclaim it to the world. 

Then it is equally clear that she must have such 
an organization as to enable her to communicate her 
knowledge to men. A deaf and dumb professor 
certainly would not be of much use : he might have 
any other qualities you please, any amount of ex- 
cellence and learning, but every one would say he was 
not qualified to teach. So we see that the very first 
gift of our Lord to His Church was the gift of 
tongues : ' They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with divers tongues, according as 
the Holy Ghost gave them to speak ' (Acts ii. 4). 
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Was not this emblematical of the Church's mission ? 
she was to speak to all nations, not merely naturally, 
but ' as the Holy Ghost gave her to speak.' 

But mere physical capacity is not enough for a 
teacher, though it is an essential ; it must be accom- 
panied by the moral and intellectual qualities neces- 
sary for exercising the gift of speech. A teacher is 
one who explains, and makes his subject clear to his 
hearers : one who is able and willing to dispose of 
difficulties as they occur. This is exactly the dif- 
ference between a book and a teacher : a book states 
a proposition, and if you cannot understand it for 
yourself as put before you, you can get no farther ; 
whereas a teacher is supposed to be able to enter into 
your difficulties, and make the subject plain to you. 
Moreover one who undertakes to be the teacher of 
a multitude must be ready to meet the intellectual 
capacity of all. He must be ready with elementary 
instruction for beginners, and with higher teaching 
for the more advanced. 

A Church appointed by God as a teacher for 
mankind must have the capacity for doing all this. 
She must make her message clear to men. It is not 
enough to lay down a form of words ; she must also 
be ready to explain these words, and answer the 
difficulties which arise concerning their meaning. 
She has hearers of all capacities, ' Greeks and bar- 
barians,' ignorant savages, and nations of every 
degree and quality of civilization. She has simple 
peasantry to teach, and also the most refined, Intel- 
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lectual, and fastidious classes of men. She must be 
qualified to teach them all according to their several 
capacities. St. Paul says : ' To the Greeks and to 
the barbarians, to the wise and to the unwise, I am a 
debtor' (Rom. i. 14). 

Then, again, if she is a teacher appointed by- 
Christ, she must be confident in her own knowledge 
and resolute in demanding acquiescence. ' For there 
shall be a time when they will not endure sound 
doctrine, but according to their own desires they will 
heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears, and 
will indeed turn their hearing from the truth, but will 
be turned unto fables ' (2 Tim. iv. 3). What is the 
appointed teacher to do when this time comes ? Is 
he to give it up, and let them do their own way ? 
No. ' Be thou vigilant, labour in all things, do the 
work of an evangelist, 7^2^^/ thy ministry.' What is 
the duty of one individual teacher is, a fortiori, the 
duty of a great body appointed by Christ, not over 
one flock, but over the world. It must teach and 
explain, but it must also be confident, resolute, and 
unswerving. 

But, as I have said before, it is not enough merely 
to teach as a Professor : the teaching office given by 
our Lord involves the duty of shepherd. The teach- 
ing body, therefore, must be able to show that it has, 
first, the commission, and then both the power and 
the will to look after the sheep. It must show that 
it has the instinct and the capacity to rule, that it is 
so organized as to enable it to act as shepherd, and 
R 
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that, in fact, it does so now, and has done so in past 
times. It must care for all peoples and ranks. Our 
Lord says, ' I know Mine, and Mine know Me,' and 
any body which professes to be a shepherd in His 
place, and appointed by Him, must show signs of 
this pastoral zeal and solicitude, and show that it has 
power to exert this zeal with practical effect. If it 
can be said of it that it hath ' no care of the sheep,' 
it stands convicted of not being the shepherd that 
' entereth by the door,' but the hireling that climbeth 
up another way, whose own the sheep are not. So, 
then, energy and success in preaching the Gospel to 
the nations, and in looking after and teaching the 
poor, may well be considered as one of the most con- 
clusive signs of being the Teacher sent by God to 
mankind. 

I now come to the application of the principles 
I have been laying down. The result of them is this : 
there is one body on the face of the earth which has 
the characteristics of a divinely appointed Teacher — 
and only one. The Roman Church can show in the 
most distinct manner each one of these qualities, and 
every other body most signally fails to do so. 

In the first place she feels, knows, and proclaims 
her own authority as teacher. I think every one 
will admit this. People may, and do, call the 
Church's claims a usurpation and audacious pre- 
sumption, or anything else they like, but they cannot 
deny that she has always spoken and acted as if fully 
conscious of a Divine commission. Even in the 
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worst times, whatever Popes and Bishops may have 
been individually, the moment they were called upon 
to speak, the Spirit of the Lord was upon them, and 
their words were words of zeal and piety, to guide, 
instruct, and direct the faithful throughout the world. 

It is not too much to say that scarcely a year 
goes by without some special teaching from the 
central authority addressed to the Church, and not 
a day passes without some reference to this central 
authority from those engaged in teaching the world. 
Day and night, over the surface of the globe is this 
great work of teaching continued, always under the 
vigilant and unrelaxing control of the Roman Church. 
There never was a teacher, there never could be a 
teacher, who was more deeply conscious of a special 
commission than the Roman Church is ; there never 
was one who acted more consistently on this con- 
sciousness. 

No one can doubt of her power to speak and to 
act. Every one through her vast communion knows 
where her voice is to be found, and to whom they 
must have recourse in difficulties. To whom must 
they apply ? There is no doubt or difficulty, no need 
for long consideration. Bishops, priests, and laity, 
all listen to one voice, and that voice is supreme over 
all ranks. 

Here, indeed, is a teaching, and the teaching ' of 
one having power.' It is a teaching which settles all 
difficulties as they arise, a teaching decided, resolute, 
and unwavering, which never temporizes, and which 
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exacts obedience from all alike. It is a teaching, 
moreover, suited to all capacities ; it knew how to 
supply the wants of newly converted barbarians, as 
well as the men of the older civilization, and now it 
knows how to provide for the simple and ignorant, 
as well as to meet the demands of modern science. 
None of the Church's children can say that they are 
above her teaching, and none that they are too 
insignificant to be thought of 

It is not, as I have said, a mere teaching, but an 
incessant and watchful rule, the true care of a shep- 
herd over the flock. ' My daily instance, the solicitude 
for all the churches. Who is weak, and I am not 
weak ? Who is scandalized and I am not on fire ? ' 
(2 Cor. xi. 28). Such is the account St. Paul gives of 
his pastoral care ; does it not apply just as well, at 
this moment, to the Apostolic See ? Is not that See 
doing for the whole world what St. Paul then did for 
the comparatively small body of Christians around 
him ? How many nations have been brought into 
the fold of Christ by the immediate care of that Holy 
See, as our own country was by missionaries sent 
directly by the Supreme Authority? How many 
Churches consolidated, how many hierarchies estab- 
lished throughout the world ? 

Over the whole Church missionaries go forth, 
and have done so from the beginning. The very 
time when the Church was undergoing the fiercest 
attacks at home, the time of the Reformation, when 
it seemed to men that the last hour was come, that 
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time of trial was also the time of her most brilliant 
missionary triumphs, when new worlds were subdued 
by St. Francis Xavier, and a host of saintly apostles. 
Even those who least like the Roman Church, 
cannot deny either her energy, her devotedness, or 
her success in the field of missionary labour. No 
one can say that she is not truly a ' teacher of men.' 

You may say if you will, that you do not 
think her teaching true, but that is nothing to the 
present argument. In the nature of things the 
scholars are noi the judges as to whether the teaching 
to which they listen is correct. They can very well 
judge whether their teacher is competent to teach ; 
whether he is able to answer questions and settle 
difficulties ; whether he is familiar with his subject 
and at home in it ; whether he is confident and 
decided and consistent with himself ; but they are noi 
competent judges of the truth of the doctrine he lays 
down. If they were able to judge of the correctness 
of his teaching, it is clear that they would not require 
any teacher at all. 

I think, then, that no one will deny that the 
Roman Church has every essential characteristic that 
a teacher ought to have, and that her history and 
demeanour correspond exactly with the claim she 
makes, to be a Teacher appointed by God. 

Now let us turn to her rivals, and ask what they 
have to say for themselves, and what claims they can 
make good. What does the Church of England 
claim for herself? Does she, too, claim to be a 
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teacher sent by God to the world ? Listen to the 
statement of her claim : 'As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch have erred, so also the 
Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living 
and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of 
Faith. The Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith, 
and yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain 
anything that is contrary to God's Word written, 
neither may it so expound one place of Scripture 
that it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, although 
the Church be a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ, 
yet as it ought not to decree anything against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce 
anything to be believed for necessity of salvation. 
General Councils may not be gathered together 
without the commandment and will of princes. And 
when they be gathered together (forasmuch as they 
be an assembly of men, whereof all be not governed 
by the Spirit and Word of God) they may err and 
have erred, even in things pertaining unto God. 
Wherefore things ordained by them as necessary to 
salvation have neither strength nor authority, unless 
it may be declared that they be taken out of Holy 
Scripture.' ' Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation ' (Articles xix. xx. xxi. vi.). 
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Can any one honestly say that this is the pro- 
gramme, the claim, of a teacher feeling himself to 
be appointed by God ? Other Churches have failed 
before — General Councils may err — and therefore (by 
implication) I may err too ! Such a very modest 
claim ! ' Authority in controversies of Faith,' only, 
I must leave it to my scholars to say whether I am 
right or not : I refer to another authority, and if I 
make a mistake in explaining that, my scholars must 
set me right ! Did any teacher ever yet begin with 
such an announcement ! And has the Church of 
England ever claimed a power to teach in any bolder 
tone? I never heard of it. Plenty of individuals 
within her communion have, no doubt, made such a 
claim, and make it every day with startling audacity, 
but, as a corporate body, she makes no claim except 
in this most feeble and hesitating style. She never 
says, ' It seems good to the Holy Ghost and to us,' as 
the Apostolic Church said : far from her such temerity. 

We cannot, then, be surprised to find an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury saying to a correspondent : 
'You ask me whether you are to conclude that 
you ought not to teach, and have not authority of 
the Church to teach any of the doctrines spoken of 
in your five former questions, in the dogmatical terms 
there stated ? To which I reply : Are they contained 
in the Word of God ? St. Paul says, " Preach the 
Word." . . .' Now, whether the doctrines concerning 
which you inquire are contained in the Word of 
God, and can be proved thereby, you have the same 
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means of discovering as myself, and I have no special 
authority to declare' (Archbishop Sumner to Mr. 
Maskell — quoted from Newman's Anglican Difficulties, 
p. 8). These words, from the highest ecclesiastical 
authority of the Church of England, seem a satis- 
factory and sufficient comment on the claim made 
by that Church to be the Teacher sent by Christ to 
mankind. 

But, as I said, a teacher must at least be able to 
speak. He must at least have a voice of some sort. 
What is the organ of the Church of England ? Does 
anybody know? It is clear the Archbishop of 
Canterbury does not think he is, and I am afraid 
everybody would agree with him, however else they 
might differ. If, for instance, the Archbishop were 
to issue a dogmatic decree to-morrow, say, on the 
Holy Eucharist, I suppose no human being would 
consider himself bound, either in law or in conscience, 
to pay any attention to it, or think then that the 
question was in any way settled. The Queen is said 
to be the Head of the Church, and yet no one would 
think himself at all bound by her personal opinion. 
The Arches Court, the Privy Council, an Act of 
Parliament, would each decide in its own way, and 
be obeyed exactly as far as the civil power enforced 
the decision, but does any one pretend that any one 
of these is the voice of the Church of England, 
speaking as a divinely appointed teacher, and 
appealing to the consciences of men with an authority 
professing to come from God ? 
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It is sometimes supposed that Convocation repre- 
sents the Church of England, and may be considered 
to be its voice. We must first consider, however, that 
there is no Convocation of the Church of England ; 
there are two Convocations, that of Canterbury, and 
that of York, and these are in no way connected, 
and have no common voice. Moreover, Convocation 
' differs in constitution, and the purport for which it 
is summoned, from an ordinary Provincial Council,' 
'whereas the purport of an ordinary Provincial Council 
is to consult on matters which concern the faith or 
peace of the Church, the Convocations are called 
together to treat of matters which concern the 
Crown, and the security and defence of the Church 
of England, and the tranquillity, public good, and 
defence of the realm itself This appears from the 
very wording of the writ summoning the Convocation, 
which is now identical in purport with the writ of 
1283. 

Convocation goes back, apparently, to the 
time of Edward I., when the clergy established 
the right of meeting together to tax themselves, by 
voting 'benevolences' to the King. It seems very 
clear that the meeting, though a meeting of clergy, 
was a secular meeting, for secular purposes, and did 
not at all represent the spiritual voice of the Church. 
It was the Third Estate, with the nobles, and 
Commons, called together to advise the Crown, and 
particularly to vote money. Henry VIII. made them 
declare that Convocation 'is, always has been, and 
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ought to be summoned by authority of a Royal 
writ,' and its resolutions only become law by Royal 
patent. 

Convocation was prorogued in 1717, ' in pursuance 
of a Royal writ, from which time until 1861, no license 
from the Crown has been granted to proceed to 
business.' The practice during this time was for a 
few members to meet at the beginning of each Parlia- 
ment to choose a Prolocutor of the Lower House, and 
then to be prorogued without proceeding to business 
{Encycl. Brit!). 

It seems impossible to consider that two assemblies, 
called together originally for secular purposes, com- 
pletely under the authority of the secular Government, 
liable to be silenced at any moment, and which have, 
in fact, been completely silenced for one hundred and 
forty years, can represent the spiritual teaching voice 
of the Church. I conclude, therefore, that the Church 
of England has no voice, or at any rate, no organ of 
speech independent of the civil power. 

Does the Church of England teach at all? We 
can best answer that question by looking at the state 
of her people. What are the effects of her teaching — 
if she does teach? Does she show any power of 
explaining her doctrine to her scholars when they are 
in doubt? Is she able to settle diiificulties and 
controversies as they rise ? If we want to know, we 
have nothing to do but look round us. Every town, 
almost every village, gives us the same answer, that 
the Church of England is not one religion, but a 
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number of different and antagonistic creeds, each 
professing to be the Creed of the Church of England. 
It is difficult to see how any reasonable man can 
deny this. Can any one possibly maintain, for instance, 
that two people have the same religion, whereas one 
believes the Holy Eucharist to be the true Body of 
Christ, whilst the other blasphemes and scoffs at 
the doctrine ? or, if one believes in Confession 
and priestly absolution, whereas the other considers 
the exercise of such a power to be a sacrilegious 
assumption ? If one professes to believe in the 
authority of a living Church, in a priesthood and 
a sacramental system, whilst the other cares for 
neither Church nor Sacrament — but talks of the Bible 
alone — can any one say they have the same religion ? 

This is exactly the case in the Church of England. 
Everywhere you will find people who hold, or think 
they hold, almost the whole Catholic doctrine, and 
plenty, on the other hand, whose doctrine is Luther- 
anism, or Calvinism, or whose doctrine does not, in 
any appreciable respect, differ from that of the 
Dissenters. To be sure, the first say freely that 
those who are so deficient in 'Church doctrine,' 
should be summarily ejected from the Church, and 
that they would be so if they had their way, and the 
Bishops did their duty: but then the others retort 
that their opponents are traitors. Papists in disguise, 
and a great many other unpleasant things. 

And what does the Church of England do all this 
time ? Nothing — absolutely nothing. It is impossible 
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for any human being to ascertain what the Church 
of England thinks on these subjects now — probably 
because she does not think about them at all — and we 
can only surmise by critical examination of docu- 
ments, three hundred years old, what the people who 
then lived, or some of them, thought on these subjects. 
Such being the case, can any one seriously speak of 
the Church of England as a teaching Church? and 
yet I do not think that any one can fairly deny the 
accuracy of my description. 

But now let us ask what account can be given 
of the action of the Church of England as ruler and 
shepherd, as distinguished from her work as teacher. 
I am afraid she shows the same character of absolute 
incapacity in both spheres of action. I do not think 
any one can read the history of that Church's dealing 
with the poor at home, and consider it as a success, 
taking it impartially during the last three centuries : 
nor can she claim to have done much in the missionary 
field abroad. Her time has not been long on earth, 
and her sphere practically, if not theoretically, is 
limited to the British possessions ; but how little has 
she done even in that sphere ? I think any one who 
has read the doings of the Church of England, in 
India, for instance, during the last century, will 
admit that she cannot lay much claim to success 
as shepherd of Christ's sheep. 

Canon Taylor, in an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, October, 1888, says: 'In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 927 per cent, of the native Christians are said 
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to be Roman Catholics. In Travancore, after seventy 
years' labour, only 3-3 per cent, are claimed by the 
Church of England, and go per cent, by the Church 
of Rome.' Again, he says, speaking of the report 
of Mr. Squires : ' Strange to say, the existence of so 
many Christians is a great hindrance to the spread 
of Christianity ! Mr. Squires, with his 97 assistants, 
baptized last year 35 adults and 92 children, at a cost 
of ;^9,44i "js. id., and the converts made by his society, 
after 66 years of labour, do not amount to 2,000, 
while the devoted Roman priests are converting, 
educating, and consoling thousands at a nominal 
cost, which comes, not from any wealthy society, 
but mainly from the converts themselves. No wonder 
Mr. Squires is jealous of his successful rivals.' Again 
he says : ' In spite of the prodigal expenditure of 
the Protestant societies, three-fourths of the native 
Christians in India are descendants of the converts 
of the early Jesuits. In those districts where Xavier 
laboured, 90 per cent, of the native Christians are 
Roman Catholics. In Travancore alone, there are 
half a million of them, twice as many as the two 
Church of England societies can claim in the whole 
of Africa and Asia.' 

These are the words, not of a Catholic, but of 
a member of the Church of England, and he, indeed, 
is only saying what has been many times said before. 
Can anything show the utter feebleness of that 
Church as regards missionary labour? Whatever 
she may be, she cannot reach the hearts of heathens. 
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It is not that her children are wanting in zeal or 
devotedness, but she is not the ' fold of Christ/ she 
cannot speak with the voice of ' the shepherd of the 
sheep,' and the sheep, therefore, do not hear her voice. 

I should be very sorry to deny that there has 
been, and is now, a great deal of missionary zeal 
both at home and abroad, but it is zeal in the Church 
of England, and not of it. You have at the present 
day examples of most edifying activity by both 
High Church and Low Church clergymen. Each 
has his own style of missionizing — one side speaking 
of Church authority, of ecclesiastical celebrations, and 
the sacraments, as far as they can venture ; the other, 
reading chapters and issuing tracts of the ' Are you 
saved?' description, and generally adopting a style 
not easily to be distinguished from that of the 
Salvation Army. But what says the Church of 
England ? How does she direct the evangelizing and 
shepherding of her sheep ? She says nothing. She 
has not a word of direction to give ; each one may, 
and must, do his own way : whatever is done in her, 
is not her doing, but the work of individuals. 

What can the clergy of the Anglican Church do 
as representatives of the Church of England ? What 
weapons does she put into their hands when she 
sends them out to the poor and to the heathen, to 
the sick and pestilence stricken? What can they 
do which any one else cannot do just as well? I 
should be sorry to deny that they often exhibit great 
zeal, self-denial, and much kindness and sympathy. 
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but what can they do ? They can read a chapter of 
the Bible, or some prayers for the sick ; so can any 
one else, or the patient himself They can tell him 
what they suppose to be the meaning of the Scripture, 
and the doctrines of the Church of England ; so also 
can any one else. They can not teach as ' one having 
power,' because they have nothing but their own 
opinion to rely on : they can not hear the penitence 
and forgive the sins of those who are borne down 
by iniquity ; they can not give the Body of the Lord 
as a Viaticum, to prepare terrified souls for their last 
sad journey before the judgment-seat of God ; they 
have no Sacrament of Extreme Unction to strengthen 
body and soul, and give special preparation for the 
hour of death. They can do just as much as any 
layman, and no more. 

To be sure they can administer ' Holy Com- 
munion ;' yes, but can they tell what it means? 
They know the Church of England declares that 
' Transubstantiation ... is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture,' and that ' the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was not by Christ's ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshipped ' (Art. xxvii.) ; 
and they also know that by the great majority of the 
Church of England, it has been considered, and is 
still considered, as simply bread and wine taken in 
memory of Christ, although perhaps they, individually, 
may think it something more. 

When people are dying, they do not want any 
mere uncertainties of this kind, and are not likely 
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to care much about a clergy who cannot profess, with 
any approach to certainty, to do anything more than 
any neighbour can do for them. 

So it is with the heathen. They want teachers 
who know what they have to teach, and have autho- 
rity to teach it. Many of the Anglican clergy have 
plenty of zeal, but they cannot teach, because they 
have never themselves been taught. If they can find 
a divinely appointed teacher to teach them, they may 
well hand on their teaching, but if the community 
to which they belong makes no pretence to teach, 
all that they can say is simply guess-work, and is 
not likely to produce any effect on the heathen. 

If there is a Church at all appointed by our Lord, 
it must be so appointed in order to say something 
and do something worth saying and doing : ' She 
must do that,' says Cardinal Newman, ' in order to 
have a meaning, which otherwise cannot be done ; 
which she alone can do. She must have a benefit 
to bestow in order to be worth her existence ; and 
the benefit must be a fact which no one can doubt 
about. It must not be an opinion, or matter of 
opinion, but a something which is like a first principle, 
which may be taken for granted, a foundation in- 
dubitable and irresistible. In other words, she must 
have a dogma and sacraments ; it is a dogma and 
sacraments, and nothing else, which can give meaning 
to a Church, or sustain her against the State' {Anglican 
Difficulties, p. 179). 

The Church of England cannot teach, and so can 
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have no dogma, and, as sacraments essentially require 
teaching, she can have no available sacraments. This 
it is that accounts for her utter dependence on the 
State, and her incapacity to attempt the part of guide 
and ruler of Christ's sheep. 

This is well illustrated by the two Pan- Anglican 
synods which have been held in our own time. You 
had great assemblies collected of all the available 
representatives of the Church of England and other 
Protestant episcopal bodies ; all sorts of weighty and 
difficult questions pres.sed on them for decision, and 
what did they decide ? Nothing. There was not an 
attempt at an authoritative decision about anything. 
They hazarded a few gentle ' suggestions ' and pious 
remarks, and that was all. They did not feel them- 
selves to have power to do more than suggest, and, 
as far as I know, their suggestions were considered, 
by those to whom they were addressed, to have about 
as much binding authority as the opinions of any 
other collection of intelligent gentlemen, say the 
Society of Antiquaries, would have. What a contrast 
to the teaching of the Catholic Church ! 

But you will perhaps say : I do not consider the 
Church of England to be the Church of God in itself, 
but merely as a part of that great general Church 
which is found all over the world, that is, you fall 
back on that still more hazy idea of a Church, that 
'vast body extending through East and West,' &c., 
of which Dr. Mahan and others speak. But surely 
this only increases the difficulty. If the Church of 
S 
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England has few traces of the essential conditions 
of a Church, this ' vast body ' has none : if it is hard 
to make out the Church of England to be either 
witness, teacher, or shepherd, it is impossible to do so 
with this supposed Church. The one thing known 
about the ' Church,' in this sense of the word, is that 
it has neither organs nor voice of any kind ; that it 
cannot possibly speak, and cannot possibly act. 

The Church spoke and acted indeed in days past, 
but of those who spoke, and those who obeyed, not 
one ever considered the Church then acting to resemble 
the imaginary body now talked of It is indeed an 
absurdity to discuss the action of such a Church as 
witness, teacher, or guide, considering, as I before 
said, that at least nineteen-twentieths of her (supposed) 
members entirely deny her existence. 

It seems hardly necessary to say much about the 
Eastern Churches, which are the only other possible 
rivals to the Roman Church. I think no one will 
deny that they have fallen into a state of complete 
stagnation and decay. What has become of the 
bond which united the Eastern Church into one 
whole, whilst it remained united to Rome? It is 
broken, and a series of independent national Churches 
has taken its place. What has become of the over- 
flowing intellectual and dogmatic life by which it was 
formerly possessed? That, too, has perished. Instruc- 
tion seems at the lowest ebb ; teaching, pastoral care, 
religious discipline of priests or people, all seem to 
have disappeared. In the missionary world her name 
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is unknown, and that great Church, which once did so 
much for the Christian world, now does little more 
than cumber the ground. 

I now return to the question with which I began. 
What do you mean by a Church ? It is idle and — 
may I add it? — disingenuous, to go on talking of 
Church and Church Authority, unless you really 
know what you mean by the words. Do you mean a 
corporate body instituted by our Lord, to carry out 
certain ends ? amongst which must necessarily and 
primarily come the offices of witness to the world, 
and teacher and shepherd to God's people. If you 
do not mean this, what else do you mean? How 
else do you describe the character and office of 
Christ's Church? Let us know ^N\i■&tyou consider its 
proper definition to be. 

If you admit this account of the Christian Church, 
can you deny that the Roman Church does, in a most 
striking way, correspond with this definition? Can 
you deny that its present constitution and past 
history abundantly qualify it to be a witness of Christ 
to the world, and to be a teacher and guide to men ? 
Can you deny that in fact she has accomplished 
this work for a thousand years, and is doing it 
still ? 

You may indeed say that there is much in the 
teaching and character of the Roman Church which 
you do not like. Of course there is. So long as a 
Church is made up of mortal and sinful men, so long 
as it resembles the net cast into the sea, including 
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fishes good and bad, it will always include a certain 
amount of evil and scandal. There will always be 
weak points in the conduct both of pastors and 
people, at which those may take offence who are 
ready to do so. But, much more, and I pray you to 
take note of this, so long as you are outside the 
Church you never can be a fair or competent judge 
of her doctrines and practices. Take for an example 
the account Dr. Mahan gives of the bearing of the 
Catholic devotion to our Lady (p. Q']'). I have no 
doubt that he means honestly, but what he says is 
simply an absurd caricature. So again about the 
Catholic belief in miracles, and the results which he 
supposes to follow from it. It is not wonderful : the 
world outside misunderstood the doctrines of the 
early Church still more greviously, and could never 
comprehend or enter into them until it was con- 
verted. 

It is, indeed, remarkable how difficult it seems to 
be, for those outside, to see the exact bearing and 
practical result of Catholic doctrines. This has been 
observed again and again with converts. With much 
study and anxious thought they find it hard to under- 
stand what seems obvious to every Catholic child, 
but when they become members of the Church, the 
difficulties and objections which seemed so formidable 
at once disappear. No one can be a better illustra- 
tion of this than Cardinal Newman. With long and 
painful investigation he makes his way to the Church, 
but, in spite of his intellect and wide reading, it was 
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not till he was within her pale, that he really 
appreciated those doctrines, which he has since so 
often and so powerfully defended. 

You can see and enter into the broad external 
marks of the Catholic Church, her corporate union, 
her constant witness to the truth, her marvellous 
capacity for teaching : these things our Lord intended 
to be the marks by which men were to know her, and 
the attractions by which they were to be brought to 
her ; but you cannot understand or form a correct 
Judgment about the message she brings to you from 
God. This must remain, to a certain extent, unknown 
and unappreciated till you become one of her children. 
What is this but saying that, however much you 
know, and however plain the way may have been 
made for you, you will always want faith and' 
generosity before you can enter God's Church. Is 
not this exactly what our Lord meant when He said, 
' Unless you become as little children, you shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of God ' ? 

Can you put forward anything to contest this 
character of witness and teacher, with the Church 
of Rome ? I do not think that any one, who really 
considers the subject, will be able to accept either the 
Church of England, or any, or all, of the Oriental 
Churches, still less that phantom and imaginary 
Church supposed to be made up of all Christian 
sects, as possessing the characteristics and attributes 
-which our Lord's Church must necessarily have had. 
No one can really think that any of these Churches 
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ever has performed, or been in a condition to perform 
or is ever likely to perform, the work for which 
our Lord's Church must certainly have been designed. 
The choice, therefore, is between the Roman Church 
and nothing. I have a strong belief and expectation 
that those who really believe that our Lord did 
establish His Church on earth, will be led to see 
that this Church can only be the Church in com- 
munion with the See of Rome, if they will but 
consider carefully what they mean by a ' Church,' 
and what must of necessity have been the character- 
istics of that established by our Lord. 

I began these pages by a consideration of what is 
the position taken up by the Anglican party, as 
shown in Dr. Mahan's book. It seems to be an 
endeavour to find a middle term between Authority 
and Private Judgment. This, I tried to show, was 
an impossibility ; because, put it any way you will, 
there must be a court of last appeal, which must be 
either yourself or an external authority, but it cannot 
be both. I also endeavoured to show that the defects 
which he believes to belong to the ' Roman System,' 
mental slavery, ignorance, unsuitableness to human 
nature, which result, he considers, from a 'despotic 
religious teaching,' must essentially be found in 
every description of real religious authority, quite as 
much as in the teaching of the Catholic Church. The 
description of the Anglican position which I have 
been examining, is, it is true, rather an old one, but 
I do not know of one of later date which places the 
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question on any materially different ground ; I 
should be very glad to consider it if I did. 

I can only conclude by once more saying that the 
only way in which any real progress can be made 
is by carefully considering what we mean by 'the 
Church,' and how and where that idea is now carried 
out on earth. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON INTENTION. 

In this Appendix I propose to treat, very shortly, 
of the Catholic doctrine of ' Intention.' The subject 
does not in any way belong to the questions I have 
been discussing, but it is one of great importance, 
and is sometimes the cause of much difficulty to 
those who are trying to find their way to the Catholic 
Church. 

' The doctrine of intention,' they would say, 
' throws a doubt over the validity of every sacrament. 
If I were to hear Mass, or to receive Communion, 
or to go to Confession, I could never know whether 
I had really received the sacrament or not. The 
validity of the action performed depends, not upon 
external words and actions, about which I can form 
a judgment, but upon the internal dispositions of the 
priest who uses these words and performs these 
actions, about which dispositions, it is clear, I can 
know nothing.' 

Now, first, let us understand what is the Catholic 
doctrine about the intention necessary for the valid 
administration of the sacraments. To ascertain this, 
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let us take an example, and, for illustration, we will 
make it an extreme one. Let us suppose the case 
of a bad priest ; imagine him to be as bad as you 
like — careless, irreligious, and dissipated. Suppose 
such a one to say Mass, not from devotion, but simply 
because he cannot help doing so. He goes to the 
altar, perhaps after a night of dissipation, without 
a word of preparation, or a good thought, and so 
hurries over the Holy Sacrifice without an idea 
beyond getting through it as soon as he can. 

A horrible profanation such a Mass would be ! 
Yes, certainly, but as far as his intention goes, the 
priest would have everything that was necessary, and 
his Mass would be perfectly valid. If you asked 
him at any moment what he was doing, he would 
answer, ' Saying Mass, of course ; ' and, if further you 
questioned him as to what the Mass was, he would 
tell you as clearly as the best theologian. The only 
one thing that would interfere with the validity of 
his Mass would be an intention to ' simulate,' that is, 
if he intended to go through the outward forms 
without doing the thing these outward actions implied. 
If he had the intention of going through a pre- 
tended Mass, and not a real one, undoubtedly his 
words and actions would have no effect, and there 
would be no Sacrament and no Sacrifice. 

But why must there be an intention ? What do 
we mean by intention ? Intention is that direction 
of will to a certain object, by which the words and 
actions tending to it, become a human act, as far as 
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that end is concerned. If your will is in no way 
directed to carrying out an end, the accomplishment 
of that end cannot be considered as morally your act 
at all, or a human act, as far as the end is concerned, 
though the particular steps by which it is accom- 
plished may individually be human acts. If you 
have no knowledge of what will follow from an action, 
the consequences are not your act, though you may 
have been physically the cause of them. A man, 
walking in his sleep, might set fire to the house ; the 
burning might be the act of his hands, but certainly 
would not be his act as a moral agent. 

All law recognizes this distinction, although human 
law assumes that what a man does is the act of his 
will, unless the contrary can be shown. If any one 
is charged with theft, human law looks for the animus 
furandi, and if it is clearly absent, does not consider 
it a human act, as far as the crime of theft is con- 
cerned. So, in a contract, or a will, the law looks 
not to the mere words, but to the will and intention 
of the parties ; only, again, it is obliged to assume 
that words mean what they express, and it cannot 
generally go beyond what may be gathered from the 
contents of the document. 

Now to apply this to the administration of the 
sacraments. Our Lord has given to His ministers 
a certain power, but this power can only be exercised 
by what is a human act. It is not the mere pro- 
nunciation of certain words, the uttering of certain 
sounds, which will suffice. If so, the power might 
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be exerted by one in his sleep, or not conscious of 
what words he was uttering, or if he were using the 
words for some other purpose. Every one, I think, 
would consider this absurd, and therefore it seems 
clear that the words used must be an act of the will 
of the person using them, directed to a certain end, 
if they are really to exercise a power committed to 
him. 

. But there seems another reason for its necessity : 
the act is one not only of power, but of power which 
requires limitation to a particular object, and this 
limitation cannot well be made except by the inten- 
tion of the agent. 

For instance : a bishop ordains or confirms : who 
is ordained or confirmed ? any one whom he touches ? 
or who may be within reach of his voice? This 
seems absurd, and it is difficult to see how any 
limitation can be made, except by the directed will, 
or intention, of the agent himself. 

But it may be objected : If a man fired a train 
of gunpowder, it would certainly explode, whatever 
might be his intention, and if he knew the result, he 
would be responsible for it, if he withheld his intention 
twenty times. True, but there seems to be this 
difference between the two cases. The effect, in one 
case, is produced by a power committed to him, and 
dependent on his will, and, in the other, by forces 
quite out of his control. Moreover, the effects to 
follow in the other case are defined by physical laws, 
and there can- be no doubt as to the extent of the 
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results, whereas in spiritual acts there cannot well 
be any adequate defining power except the will of 
the agent to whom they are committed. 

The law deals with an external intention only, 
that is, such an intention as is implied by external 
acts or words, and can be assumed from them, 
because, obviously, men can go no further, but, in 
spiritual acts, and in the sight of God, the real in- 
tention is known, and there is no room for an assumed 
intention. At any rate, the Catholic Church does not 
consider that an external, or merely assumed intention 
is sufficient for the valid administration of the sacra- 
ments. 

There must, then, be a real intention, but it need 
not be an intention put into words or reflected on. 
A priest need not say to himself: ' I am going to say 
Mass,' or, ' I mean to give absolution ; ' still less is it 
required that he should think of the high spiritual 
importance and dignity of these great offices. It is 
quite sufficient for his intention, supposing him to 
be awake, and in his senses, that he should put on 
his vestments, open his book, and begin. It is im- 
possible for him not to have the intention of doing 
the thing that he is consciously doing, unless he deter- 
minately refuses to do this, and means only to pretend 
to do it. 

Moreover, it is intention not attention that is 
required. It is not at all necessary that he should 
have his intention present to his mind throughout : 
he keeps on doing the action, and the intention per- 
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severes until retracted, though his mind may have 
ceased to take any note of it. 

I say, then, that it is impossible for a man who 
knows what he is doing, and is in his senses, not to 
have the necessary intention, unless he has the in- 
tention to simulate or pretend to do what he appears 
to be doing, and yet not to do it. Now let us see 
what practical difference the doctrine makes. It 
seems to me to make little or no difference. 

If a man really wished to simulate, and pretend 
to do what he was not doing, I think, in the vast 
majority of cases, he could do so quite as easily 
whatever was the doctrine of intention. In most 
cases, there would be no difficulty in leaving out or 
altering the essential words without the slightest 
fear of detection. It always must be so when a man 
has to perform certain prescribed acts in the presence 
of others who are only imperfectly acquainted with 
the conditions necessary for the validity of these acts. 
A physician, for example, could easily leave out of 
his prescription the things essential for effect, and 
so make a sham prescription, without any immediate 
fear of being found out. So a lawyer could impose 
on his clients with a sham legal document, and an 
engineer take in outside people with a machine that 
would not work, and, for the time at least, nobody 
would be much the wiser. 

I think, therefore, that in practice, a clergyman 
who intended to simulate could always do so, without 
the assistance of the doctrine of intention. In the 
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Catholic Church, it is plain that he could do so on 
all ordinary occasions without the slightest difficulty. 
In the Mass, the words of consecration must be said 
secretly, and in Penance, the form of absolution is 
said secretly quite as often as audibly. It is obvious 
that, in either case, a priest could omit these without 
possibility of detection. In these cases it is plain 
that the doctrine of the necessity of intention makes 
absolutely no diiiference, and, generally speaking, it 
makes exceedingly little. In practice we must rely 
on the good faith of our brethren, whatever we may 
believe about the necessary intention, and trust to the 
fact that they are men, and not monkeys. 

When I say that it would always be easy enough 
to simulate, it must, of course, be understood that 
there is something to simulate. If there is nothing 
in the words or actions beyond the immediate effect 
they produce on the senses, it is obviously impossible 
to simulate. You cannot simulate a sermon, or 
reading prayers ; their efficacy depends precisely 
and solely on the effect they produce on the sense, 
and a simulation which would produce the same 
effect, must be the same thing. For this reason 
you cannot simulate a picture, since to produce 
(completely) the effect of a picture, it must be the 
picture itself 

The moment, however, you come to anything 
sacramental, and have to do with words of power, 
and actions that do something besides striking the 
senses, there must always be room for simulation, 
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since it must always be possible to pretend to do 
what is necessary, and yet not do it in effect. 

The alleged difficulty — that you never can know 
with certainty whether you are receiving the sacra- 
ments or not, seems to arise, not from the Catholic 
doctrine of intention, but, necessarily, from the fact of 
there being sacraments. When there is nothing to 
simulate, there can be no simulation. 

I should like, however, to go a little more deeply 
into the question of certainty, and to consider whether 
there is any real ground for uncertainty in the 
reception of the sacraments. 

It may be said that even if, as I argue, the 
doctrine of intention makes very little difference, 
still, by my own admission, there is a great deal of 
uncertainty as to all these sacramental acts. It might, 
for example, easily happen that by carelessness, or 
unavoidable mistake, the matter employed was not 
that necessary for the validity of the sacrament, and, 
indeed, that many instances are reported of mistakes 
which would certainly render the sacrament null. 
Again, a priest might forget to pronounce the 
necessary form, from old age, absence of mind, if 
not through carelessness ; and, moreover, it is quite 
possible that the priest may never have been validly 
ordained. 

A story, indeed, is told of a servant who got hold 
of his dead master's papers, and passed for years as 
a priest, pretending to perform all his sacred functions. 
Whether this is true or not, it certainly might happen, 
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and, therefore, in any particular case, we cannot have 
any certainty as to the validity of the sacraments. 
What has happened once may happen again, and for 
what \\'e know, the sacraments we are receiving may- 
be invalid. 

Now, first, to touch a wider difficulty : Can we 
have any certainty that there is any valid priesthood 
remaining on earth? It is argued that the question 
whether any one is ' a priest by succession from the 
Apostles, depends on the question whether, during 
that long period, some thousands of events took 
place, any one of which may, without gross impro- 
priety, be supposed not to have taken place,' and 
that ' there is not a tittle of evidence for any one 
of these events,' and ' that, of ten thousand probables, 
no one should be false, that of ten thousand requisites, 
whereof any one may fail, not one should be wanting,' 
is so extremely improbable as to amount to an impossi- 
bility. To this argument AVe answer simply that we 
know by the certainty of faith that the priesthood has 
not failed, whatever may be the antecedent possibilities, 
because it is an integral part of the Catholic Church. 
If we believe, as we do, that the Church is a body 
appointed by God to perform certain functions, in a 
certain manner, to the end of time, we are absolutely 
certain that He has so watched over His Church, and 
so overruled events, that no accident has ever vitiated 
the priesthood which He entrusted to His Church, by 
which alone these functions can be performed. We 
see plainly in history that His Providence has so 
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wrought as to preserve the priesthood externally, and 
as far as the eyes of men can follow it, and we have 
not the slightest doubt that a corresponding secret 
Providence has guarded against those hidden defects 
to which all human things are subject of their own 
nature. 

It would be an absurdity, and almost a contra- 
diction in terms, to maintain that our Lord estab- 
lished and guaranteed His Church ; that He upheld 
it through all ages by His Providence against the 
powers of the world, and yet allowed it to fail from 
secret causes which are beyond the reach of men. If 
we believe in the Church at all, then, we cannot 
possibly have any doubt as to the genuineness and 
Apostolic descent of her priesthood. 

I think it well here to introduce a long quotation 
from one of Cardinal Newman's later works, which 
treats of this subject in a most lucid manner, particu- 
larly as I do not think the passage is as well known 
as it might be. It is from a note, written by him as 
a Catholic, on his original essay On the Catholicity of 
the Anglican Church, 1872. 

Having shown very clearly the extreme uncer- 
tainty of Anglican Orders, he proceeds : ' But now, 
secondly, comes the question whether the argument 
used above against Anglican, may not be retorted on 
Catholic Ordinations ; for it may be objected that, 
however Catholics may claim for themselves the 
tradition of doctrine and rite, they do not profess to 
be secure against bad ecclesiastics any more than 
T 
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Protestants ; that there have been times of ignorance, 
violence, unscrupulousness, in the history of the 
Catholic Church ; and that, if Anglican Orders are 
untrustworthy because of the chance mistakes in 
three hundred years, much more so are Catholic^ 
which have run a whole eighteen hundred. In short, 
that I have but used against the Anglican ministry 
the old, notorious argument of Chillingworth and 
Macaulay, an argument which is of a sceptical 
character in them, and, in a Catholic, suicidal also. 
' Now, I do not well know what is meant by calling 
such an argument sceptical. It seems to me a very 
fair argument. Scepticism is the refusal to be 
satisfied with reasons which ought to satisfy. To 
be sceptical is to be unreasonable. But what is there 
unreasonable, what extravagant in idea, or incon- 
sistent with experience, in recognizing the chance of 
important mistakes, here or there, in a given succes- 
sion of acts ? I do, certainly, think it most probable, 
that an intricate series of ordinations through three 
hundred years, and much more, through eighteen 
hundred, will have flaws in it. Who does not think 
so? It will have them to a certainty, and is in 
itself untrustworthy. By " untrustworthy in itself," I 
mean humanly speaking ; for if, indeed, there be any 
special protection promised to it, beyond nature, to 
secure it against errors and accidents, that, of course, 
is another matter; and the simple question is whether 
this or that particular succession has such a promise, 
or in other words, whether this or that succession is 
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or is not, Apostolical. It is usual for Anglicans to 
say, as we say, that they have 'the Apostolical 
Succession ; ' but that is begging the question. If a 
succession be Apostolical, then, indeed, it is protected 
from errors ; but it has to be proved Apostolical 
before such protection can be claimed for it ; that is, 
we and they, both of us, must give reasons, in our 
own case respectively, for this our critical assumption 
of our being Apostolical. 

' We, Catholics, do produce our reasons, that is, we 
produce what are commonly called " the Notes of the 
Church," by virtue of those reasons we consider we 
belong to that Apostolical Church, in which were at 
the beginning stored the promises : and, therefore, our 
succession has the Apostolic promise of protection, 
and is preserved from accidents, or is Apostolic : 
on the other hand, Anglicans must give reasons on 
their part for maintaining that they too belong to 
the Apostolic Church, and that their succession 
is Apostolic. There is, then, nothing unfair in 
Macaulay's argument, viewed in itself; it is fair to 
both of us ; nor is it suicidal in the hands of a 
Catholic to use it against Anglicans, if, at the same 
time, he gives reasons why it cannot by opponents 
be used against himself Let us, then, look at the 
objection more closely. 

' Lord Macaulay's remarks on the Apostolic Succes- 
sion, as contained in one of his reviews, written with 
the force and brilliancy for which he is so well known, 
are far too extended to admit of insertion here ; but 
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I will quote a few words of his argument from its 
beginning and ending. He begins by laying down, 
first, that whether an Anglican clergyman " be a priest 
by succession from the Apostles, depends on the 
question whether, during that long period, some 
thousands of events took place, any one of which 
may, without any gross impropriety, be supposed 
not to have taken place ; " and next, " that there is 
not a tittle of evidence for any one of these events." 
Then, after various vivid illustrations of his argument 
he ends by a reference to Chillingworth's "very 
remarkable words," as he calls them. " That of ten 
thousand probables, no one should be false, that of 
ten thousand requisites, whereof any one may fail, 
not one should be wanting, this to me is extremely 
improbable, and even cousin-german to impossible." 

' I cannot deny, certainly, that Catholics, as well as 
the High Anglican school, do believe in Apostolic 
Succession of ministry, continued through eighteen 
hundred years : nor that they believe it to be 
necessary to an Apostolic ministry, nor that they 
act upon their belief But, as I have said, though 
so far the two parties agree, still they differ materially 
in their respective positions, relatively towards that 
succession, and differ, in consequence, in their 
exposure respectively to the force of the objection 
on which I have been dwelling. The difference of 
position between the two may be expressed in the 
following antithesis : Catholics believe their Orders 
are valid, because they are members of the true 
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Church ; and Anglicans beHeve that they belong 
to the true Church because their Orders are valid. 
And this is why Macaulay's objection tells against 
Anglicans, and does not tell against Catholics. 

' In other words, our Apostolic descent is to us a 
theological inference, and not primarily a doctrine of 
faith ; theirs necessarily is a first principle in contro- 
versy, and a patent matter of fact, the credentials of 
their mission. That they can claim to have God's 
ministers among them, depends directly and solely 
on the validity of their Orders ; and to prove their 
validity, they are bound to trace their succession 
through a hundred intermediate steps, till at length 
they reach the Apostles ; till they do this their claim 
is in abeyance. If it is improbable that the succession 
has no flaws in it, they have to bear the brunt of the 
improbability : if it is presumable that a special 
Providence precludes such flaws, or compensates for 
them, they cannot take the benefit of that pre- 
sumption to themselves : for to do so, would be 
claiming to belong to the true Church, to which 
that high Providence is promised, and this they 
cannot do without arguing in a circle, first proving 
that they are of the true Church because they have 
valid Orders, and then that their Orders are valid 
because they are of the true Church. 

' Thus, the Anglican Succession is to Anglican 
divines a sine qua non, not " necessitate prmcepti " sed 
" necessitate medii." Their succession is indispensable 
to their position, as being the point from which they 
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start : and, therefore, it must be unimpeachable, or 
else they do not belong to the Church ; and to prove 
it is unimpeachable by the special Providence of God 
over His Church, would be like proving the authority 
of Scripture by those miracles of which Scripture 
alone is the record. It must be unimpeachable before, 
and without, taking that special Providence into 
account, and this I have said above cannot be. 

' We, on our side, on the contrary, are not in such 
a dilemma as this. Our starting-point is not the fact 
of a faithful transmission of Orders, but the standing 
fact of the Church, the Visible and One Church, the 
reproduction and succession of herself age after age. 
It is the Church herself that vouches for our Orders, 
whilst she authenticates herself to be the Church, not 
by our Orders, but by her Notes. It is the great Note 
6f an ever-enduring ccetus fideliuin with a fixed 
organization, a unity of jurisdiction, a political great- 
ness, a continuity of existence in all places and times, 
a suitableness to all classes, ranks, and callings, an 
ever-energizing life, an untiring, ever-evolving history, 
which is her evidence that she is the creation of God, 
and the representative and home of Christianity. She 
is not based upon her Orders, she is not the subject 
of her instruments ; they are not necessary for her 
idea. 

' We could even afford, for argument's sake, to 
concede to Lord Macaulay the uncertainty of our 
succession. If Providence had so willed, she might 
have had her ministers without any lineal descent 
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from the Apostles at all. Her mere nomination 
might have superseded any rite of ordination ; there 
might have been no indelible character in her 
ministers, she might have commissioned them, used 
them, and recalled them at her pleasure. 

' She might have been like a civil state in which 
there is a continuation of office, but not a propagation 
of official life. The occupant of the See of St. Peter, 
himself made such by mere election, might have 
made bishops and unmade them. 

' Her Divine Founder has chosen a better way, 
better because He has chosen it. A transmission of 
ministerial power ever has been and ever shall be ; 
and He Who has so ordained, will carry out His 
ordinance, preserve it from infraction, or make good 
any damage to it, because it is His ordinance, but 
still that ordinance is not simply of the essence of the 
Church ; it is not more than an inseparable accident 
and a necessary instrument. Nor is the Apostolic 
descent of her priests the direct warrant of their 
power in the eyes of the faithful ; their warrant is her 
immediate, present, living authority ; it is the word 
of the Church that marks them out as the ministers 
of God, not any historical or antiquarian search, or 
genealogical table ; and while she is most cautious 
and jealous that they should be ordained aright, yet 
it is sufficient in proof of their ordination that they 
belong to her. 

'Then it would appear, that to Catholics the 
certainty of Apostolical Orders is not a point of 
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prime necessity, yet tliey possess it; and for Anglicans 
it is absolutely indispensable, yet they have it not ' 
(Essays, Critical and Historical, vol. ii. p. 84). 

This long argument is rather a digression from 
the subject of this Appendix on the doctrine of 
intention, but it is so interesting and so powerful that 
I cannot leave it out. It is most conclusive as to the 
certainty of Holy Orders in the Catholic Church 
generally, but we must observe that it does not apply 
to individual cases. It is not necessary for the 
indefectibility of the Catholic Church that her sacra- 
ments should in all cases be guarded from the 
ordinary chances of human life. It may, therefore, 
happen that sacraments are sometimes rendered null 
by carelessness or fraud. A man might pretend to 
be a priest, never having been ordained at all, or he 
might have been invalidly ordained, or a true priest 
might by oversight or malicious intention celebrate 
invalidly. It remains, therefore, to ask : Does this 
interfere with the practical certainty which Christians 
require in the sacraments they receive ? 

To this I answer that the certainty which \^'e have 
in receiving the sacraments is just that which we 
commonly have in the ordinary affairs of life, on which 
we act habitually, to which we unhesitatingly commit 
our lives and fortunes, and which, in fact, is a real 
certainty. 

For instance, a man is dangerously ill, and sends 
for a noted physician : some one arrives in due course, 
and takes charge of the case. Very likely no one 
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knows him personally, and it is certainly quite 
possible that an impostor may have got into the 
doctor's carriage ; that his butler may have dressed up 
to represent him. Such things I dare say have 
happened before now — but who dreams of taking 
remote possibilities into account ? 

Again, do you know your own father and mother? 
or your own children ? or does a husband know his 
own wife ? It cannot be denied that many instances 
are on record where children have been deceived by 
pretended parents, and that one child has sometimes 
been substituted for another. Again, it is common 
enough, in novels at any rate, for a man to find out 
that his supposed wife has been married to some one 
else, and is not really his wife at all. It cannot be 
denied that such deceptions have many times been 
detected, and, no doubt, have more frequently still 
escaped detection. 

Now let us ask : Have these possibilities in 
practice any weight at all ? What would you think 
of any one who troubled himself about them, unless 
there was some real ground for doubt beyond the 
abstract possibility? Suppose, for example, a man 
said : I cannot treat my parents and children and my 
wife as if they were certainly such, not because I 
have the smallest ground of suspicion, but because I 
have heard that mistakes have been known to occur ? 
I think any one who acted in this way would be 
considered a fool and a brute. Have you, in fact, the 
smallest doubt as to your parents? You remember 
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them in childhood, you knew their love and tender- 
ness to you, and all their good qualities, and perhaps 
tended them on their death-beds, and have no more 
practical doubt as to their being your parents than 
you have of your own identity. Yet you cannot 
prove it or deny that there are possibilities against it. 
So of your wife and children, whatever the theoretical 
possibilities may be, you have not really the smallest 
doubt. You cannot, indeed, deny that cases of 
imposture have happened, and might happen any 
day, but that does not in the least affect the un- 
hesitating certainty which you feel in your own 
case. 

It is precisely the same with regard to the 
sacraments. You cannot indeed deny that mistakes 
have been made, that false sacraments have before 
now deceived men, and might do so again, but, not- 
withstanding, in the absence of any reasonable ground 
of suspicion, you have not the smallest misgiving 
but that the Mass you are going to attend will be 
a valid one, that Father So-and-so is a true priest, 
and that he will celebrate with the necessary matter, 
form, and intention. 

But it may be said that the sort of certainty 
which we have in matters of this world is not 
sufficient when our eternal salvation is concerned. 
To this I reply that God has given us the sacraments 
to be used by men, and therefore it is clear that He 
intends us to use them in the only way possible for 
men ; that is, with the care and diligence which we 
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employ in our most serious worldly affairs. If men 
were to trouble themselves about remote and theo- 
retical possibilities, it would be plainly impossible to 
use the sacraments at all. The Church sets us the 
example, since, though she uses all possible and 
rational care to secure the validity of the sacra- 
ments, she simply disregards all such imaginary 
doubt, and never will allow sacraments to be repeated 
unless there is some very tangible ground for suppos- 
sing them to be invalid. 

The sacraments are indeed the ordinary channels 
by which God supplies us with His grace, but He can 
give His grace as He will, and watches over His 
sacraments, and is able to make good the defects to 
which all human instruments are necessarily subject. 

The sacraments are simply the tools which He 
has put into our hands, and if we use them carefully 
and diligently, as He intends them to be used, we 
need not have the slightest fear that they will break 
and pierce our hands, because, in some way or other. 
He will certainly supply any deficiency which comes, 
not from our own fault, but from causes beyond own 
control. 
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